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HABFER'S FAMILT LIBRART. 



* Jk)€ka that ffou mtnf carrff to the Jbre, end Md readily in ffowr hand 
ontkefMstua^kl q/ter alL A man vriU often look at thim. mni t$ 
UmpUd t»go 9i%j wkenht would have hun frightened atbookaqf-utrngm 
Hza, and ^a mora erudite appearance,*-^t>sL, Johmsoii. 



Tba praprletoni of the Ftanfly Ifbniy IM themaelTes atfanolated t» 
inereased exarttoofl by the ditingwtohed tkvonr with which It has aliwdy 
been recelTed. 

The Tolamee alretdy befbre the pubUe may be confidently appealed to 
M prooA of seal on the part of the pnblishera to present to their leaden 
a aeries of prodnctioiw, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
but with pemument subjects, may, yodrs hence as well as no*T, be coa- 
■Qlted fbr lively amosemeut as well as solid instruction. 

To render this library still more worthy of patronage, the pnqnie- 
ton propose incorporating in it such works of interest and Taloe as 
may appear in the Tarious Libraries and Misedlanies now preparing in 
Bnrope, partienlarly the ** National'' and the ** Edinburgh Cabinet" libra* 
rise. All these productions, as they emanate fh>m the press, will be 
■abodtted to a committee of literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none 
will be r^Mrinted but such as shall be found calculated to rauMiin the 
exalted ehara^er which tlds Library has already acquired. 

SeTeral well-known authors have been engaged to prepare finrit migtnal 
works of an American character, on History, Biography, TraT^, See. &c 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one Totumfi 
or at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of tba 
Mries or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embeUished 
with ai^ropriate engravings. 

The entire aeries will be the production of authors of eminenoe, who 
hove acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, ao 
fhey appear in sueeesaion, wit I ailbrd the surest guarantee to the publio 
flv the satisActory manner is which the subjeets will be treated. 

Such Is the plan by which it is intended to Ann an Ameriean FctmUp 
Ubraryj comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
whidi most happily unite entertainment with instruction. The utrooet 
eare will beftaken, not only to exclude whitever can have an fa^uricH 
influence on the mind, but to embrace everything calculated to strengthen 
the best ai^ most salutary impressions. 

WiCh ttiaa arrangements and fbdlitiee, the publishers flatter them- 
■elves that thev shall be able to present to their (bUow-citizens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted to all 
elaases of readers, and fbrming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every oUier wp%> 
des of eulogy, of being flt to be introduced, without r e ser ve or ezoeftfoi^ 
bythefktherofa&milytothedomesticoirole. Meanwhile, the very low 
price at whMi it la eharged renders more «xtensive patronage neeesaaiy 
flv its support and proseralion. The rmmeiiate encouragement, ther^ 
tm, of those who approve its plan and ezeeution is respeeoully soUflltad. 
The work may be obtained in eom^^e sets, ta in separate anodMn. 
•obi the prineipai bookeeUen thnmi^ioai the United SiatMk 



HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Tte Ibllowing opinions, selected fh>m highly respectable Jonraals, wiD^ 
enable those -who are unacquainted with the Family Library to Anrm am. 
astifloate of its merits. Numerous other notices, equalJy favourable, ana 
tnm sources equally req;)ectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

**The Family Library.— Avery exceUent, and always entertaining W^ 
teU»nj,*'~-Edinburgh Review, No. 103. 

** The Family library presents, in a compendious and convenient fbrm. 
' well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, &c. arranges 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely lh>m the roost correct and 
aoorsdited authorities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, fh>m 
which, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves for a con- 
sideration of those elementary subjects of education and aociety, -without a 
due acquaintance with which neither man nor woman has claim to bs 
wdl bred, or to take theur proper place among those with whom they 
tlblda.^— Charleston Qazett*. 

** We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this wozk. It is 
one (tf the best that has ever been issued flnom the American press, and 
should be in the library of every fhmily desirous of treasuring up useHU 
knowledge." — Boston Statesman. 

**Tbe Family Library shoiidd be in the hands of eyery person. Thus 
fa It has treated of sul^ts interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuous 
and agreeable style.....; We have so repeatedly i^ken of the merits of the 
design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our con-viction, that it is worthy a place 
la every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useful as 
It is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued flrom 
ths American press."— iV. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

**Tna Fttiuily Library is, what its name implies, a collection of various 
ori|dnal works of the best kind, containing reading, useful and interesting 
to toe family circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every fhmily 
that can afford it— the price being miDderate."— iVop-JSn^ Zand Palladium. 

** The FamUy Library is, in all respects, a valuable work."— PeTiTuyZ- 
vtma Inquirer. 

** We are pleased to see that the publishers ha-ve obtained sufficient eivr 
eooragement to continue their valuable Family Library."— SoZ^imore Rb' 
jmbUcan. 

** We recommend the whole set of the Family library as one of the 
cheapest means of affording pleasing instruction, and imparting a proper 
ptkte in books, with which we are acquainted."— Pi^iZade(p/lua U. S* oa- 

**IL will prove instracting fmd-nnoidng to ail classes. We are pleased 
to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
OBsM to.be, quite pc^iOar among the heads of Families."— iV^. Y, Gazette: 

''It is the- duty of every person having a fhmily to put this excellent 
library into the hands of his children."— iV^. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

** We liave so often recommended this enterprising and useful publiea- 
tkn (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succea- 
lAve number appears to confirm its merited popularity."— iV. YaJb rierican,, 

<* It is so emphatically what it purports to be, that we are aflBus to see 
It to every fomily.— It is alike interestii^ and useftil to allcmsaea of. 
laaders."— ji26any Evenifig^JoumaL 

** The little volumes of this series truly comport with their title, and ara 
In themselves a Faaaly Library."— iV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

** We havB met with no work mon Interesting and deservedly popular 
lium tUs valuable Family Library."— AfontA/jf Reptitory. 

** The plan of the Family Library roust be acceptable to the American 
— ading community."— iV. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

**Tb all portions of the conmiunity the enthre series may be wannlX 

nnmended."— ilmenam TravdUr 

Vt a delif htflil poblicatioiL"— TVuT* TeUer, 



YAinLt CLASSICAL Xl^RARf . 

** A greater desideratom to the English reader enmot well be broQ|^ 
^o pabiic notice."— BeU'tf Weekly Messenger. 

** The Family Classical Library may be reckoned as one of the moA 
tostmctive series of works now in the coarse of pablication."— Oomfrrufs* 
Cknmid: 

"A series of works under the title of the Family Classical LUrarf 
Im now in the coarse of publication, which will, no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all ibe aduiirers of elegant and polite literature— of tbat literatare 
which fonns the solid and indispensable basis of a soUnd and gentlemanly 
education.^— BoTA Herald. 

" We are inclined to aagar the most beneficial results to the rittinf 
generation fV-bm the plan and nature ofthis puolication ; and we doubt not 
<hat under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, the value of the present 
work will not exceed its success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
to find a place in every school and private family in tbe kingdom.* — Bris- 
tol Jtnirnal. 

" The deeign of this publication is highly laudable : if it be patronised 
according to its deserts, we have no hesitation in saying that its success 
will be very considerable." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

" If we had been called on to state what in our opinion was wanted to 
complete the several periodicals now in cuarse ef publication, we should 
■taave recommended a translation of the most approved ancient writers, in 
a corres|)onding style. This undertaking, therefbre, of Mr. Valpy's, mxM 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the subject. We 
strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on tbe minds of the pupils a love for ancient lore. 
In Ladies' Seminaries the scricii will, indeed, be hivaluable — ttie stores of 
antiquity being thus thrown open to them." — Plymouth and Devonfort 
Herald. 

" Economy is the order of the day in books. The Family Classical Id- 
■brary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as pupils. 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin author* 
will be more generally read through the mediara of translations." — Chd^ 
tenham, Joirnal. 

" We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of introdncing to tha 
notice of our readers a work which a})[)ears to promise ttie utmost advan- 
tage to the rifling gciieration in particular. There is no class of people to 
whom it is not calculated to be usefliil— to the scholar, it will be an agree- 
able guide and companion ; while those to whom a classical educatiea 
lias been denied wi'l find in it a pleasant and a valuable avenue towards 
those ancient models of literary greatness, which, even m this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to imitate." — Aberdeen Chronicle. 

**The Family Classical Library will contain the most correct and ele- 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the great authors of Greece 
and Rome ; an acquaintance with whose writings is indispennable to everf 
mn who is dcsiraus ef acquiring even modern classical attainments."-^ 
Idverpool Albion. 

** This volume promises to be an invaluable acqaisition to those bai 
partitUly ac<iua!nted with the Greek and Latin languages : such of the 
Air sex more especially as direct their laudable curiosity in the channel 
cf classic literature must find in translation the very key to tbe knowledge 
they seek, llie mere trifle for which the lover of literature may now 
^library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best trana 
the classics, will, it cannot be donbted, ensure the Familf 
'try a welcome reception."— VVbo/mcr'* Exeter Gazette, 

'* Thift work will supply a desideratum in literature ; and we hope ift 
will meet with encouragement. Tbe translations of many of the ancieift 
«athors. who may be looked on as tbe great storehouse of modem litera^ 
lore, are out of the reach of the English read?r ; and this pubUoaUoa wtfl 
flSBder them accessible (o all."— ForJksAir* Gazstts 
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DRAMATIC SERIES 

OF 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 



f^lSTTV munber of vclumes composing the "DramaHe Serieif* vriU St 
lM$mtedtandioinbelHmnda7UniuniHTedm3uck a manner as to render 
U not. essentially necessary to obtain them to complete sets qf tns 
Family Library.] 

Tbe Old English Drwnatists. the flriends and contemporaries of Sbaks- 
pearB) have contributed one of tbe most valoable portions to the uoetio 
merature of oar country. But—aboundiag as they do in wit and fancy, 
In force and copiousness of expression, in truth and variety of character, 
In rapid change of incidents, m striking and interesting situations, and, 
above all, in justice and elevation of sentiment — their works are totally 
imknown to th? eenerality of readers, and are only found in the hands oi 
an adventurous few, who have deviated from the beaten p.uhs of study 
to explore for themselves less familiar and exhausted tracts of literary 
amusement. The neglect of these authors, in an age so favourable to 
works of imagination as the present, can only be ascribed to that occa- 
■ional coarseness of language which intermixes with and pollutes the 
beauty of thatr most exquisite scenes. . . . Under these circumstances, the 
editors of the Family Library have determined on publishing a selection 
ftom the plays of Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Webster, 
Middleion, and others, omitting all such scenes and passages as are in- 
consistent with tne delicacy and refinemeni of modern taste and manners. 
Whenever it is possible, the play will be printed entire. If there be a 
double plot, the one, as in the case of the Virgin-Martyr, eminently beau- 
tiftil, and the other as eminently offensive, the living beauty will bo 
Moarated fVom the dead weight of corraption to which it is unnaturally 
jouied, and be presented to the reader in a form which may afford an nn- 
nbDBd and flowing enjoyment to his imagination. When there is a radical 
evfl in the groundwofk of tbe play, only a single act or a few scenes may 
be given ; but, in such cases, care will always be taken to preserve the 
interesi of an entire and connect ed story. The work will be accompanied 
wllb abort explanatory notes, and occasional critical remarks. 

** There can be little doubt that the works of those dramatists who 
floorished in the time of Shakspeare will be eagerly purchased, as tbey 
an very much wanted in this country. Although containing the essence 
af poetnr, few on this side of the Atlantic are acquainted with their marita. 
U M singular that they have not been reprinted here b ^re. A little 
of tbe solid thought and faboured composition of tbose days migbf be 
advantageously sul»tituted for much of the fVippery now cut down into 
tedious metre, and eked oat with forced and hackneyed rhyme.**— JV. Y. 
Mirror. 

** The Dramatic Seriea of the Family library has been planned in SQeh 
a manner as to promise to make it one of the most important fbatorea of 
that admirable coliectifm. Hitherto there has been scarcely any attempt 
eertainly no successful one, at opening the immense sourea^i^poetieal 
Heasure which is to be fbund in the works of thoee draa^Hta who 
flourished contemporaneously with the mightiest of them all. The editor 
af this series is liberal of explauation and elucidation too, whore they ara 
sailed for by any obvious difficulty in the text. Cases of obvious neeea- 
idty alone, however, obtain his interference ; he supplies the reqoisita 
asmtance without obtruding it ; soruetimea fkom his own reaoureaai it 
flCbm from nnot^lectionable aotboiltiea.''— -Jl<m<*% Rnnmo 
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UBRART OF SELECT NOVELS. 

9urtmoxm oompoiMoo. U now tdmittad to fbrm m extenshre mdlm 
jMntaat pottkm oruteTBtiire. Well-wronght novels take their rank by Um 
aide of real narrativea, and are aiqiealed to as evidence in all qneatkNM 
eonoraning man. In them the cnaloina of eonntriea, the transitions and 
Aades of character, and even the very pecnliaritiefl of costume and dia- 
lect, are enrioosly preserved; and the nnperiidiable spirit that sorroonds 
and keeps them fbr the use of successive generations renders the rarities 
Ibr evOT fteA and green. In thoon human life is laid down as on a map. 
The strong and vivid exhibitions of passion and of character which they 
Aunish, acquire and maintain the strongest hold upon the curioeity, and, 
it may be added, the a£fecti(ms of every class of readers ; for not rnily is 
entertainment in all the various moods of tragedy and comedy provided in 
thor pages, but he who reads them attentively may often obtain, without 
the bfttemesff and danger of experience, that knowledge of his fellow 
ereatnres which but for such aid could, in the majority of cases, be only 
acquired at a period of lifo too late to turn it to account. 

This " Library of Select Novels" will embrace none but such as have 
received the impress of general approbation, or have been written by 
authors of established character ; and the publishers hope to receive such 
enoooragement from the public patronage as will enable them in the 
•ourse of time to produce a benes of works of uniform appearance, and 
taiduding most of the really valuable novels and romances that have been 
•r shall be issued fh>m the modem English and American press. The 
stare fipom which they are at liberty to ctraose \m already sufficiently great 
to ensure than against any want of good material ; and it is their inten> 
tioD to make such arrangements as shall warrant the public confidence in 
the judgment vnth which the selection will be made. The price, too, will 
be so moderate as to make the work accessible to aljnost any income ; and 
the style in which it is to be performed will render it a neat and con- 
venient addition to every library. 

TTaeire is scarcely any question connected vdth the interests of literature 
which has been more thoroughly discussed and investigated than that of 
tlw utility or evil of novi I reaiding. In its fhvour much may be and has 
been said, and it must be admitted that the reasonings of those who be- 
lieve novels to be injurious, or at least useless, are not without force and 
nhuisibility. Yet, if the arguments against novels are closely examined. 
It will be found that they are more applicable in general to excessive in- 
dulgence in the pleasures afifinrded by the perusal of fictitious adventures 
than to the woras themselves ; and that the evils which can be justly 
•scribed to them arise almost exclusively, not fh>m any peculiar noxious 
qualities that can be fotrly attributed to novels as a species, but from those 
individual works which in their class must be pronounced to be indif- 
farent. 

But even were it otherwise— were novels of every kind, the good as 
well as the bad, the striking and animated not less than the puerile, in- 
deed liable to the charge of enfeebling or perverting the mind ; and were 
there no qualities in any which might render them instructive as well as 
amusing— the universal acceptation which they have ever received, and 
still continue to receive, firom all ages and classes of mtii, would prors 
an irresiBtible incentive to their production. The remonstrances of moral- 
ists n^ ttM reasonings of philosophy have ever been, and will still bs 
Ibund^vRavailing against the desire to partake of an enjo>irent so attrao- 
live. Men will rraid novels ; and therefore the utmost that wisdom and 

Shilanthropy can do is to cater prudently for the public appetite, and, as it 
I hopeless to attempt the exclusion of fictitious vinrltings from the shelves 
of the library, to see that they are encumbered vrith the least possiUs 
BindMr of saeh as havens other merit than that of novelty 
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Thus bave I begun ; 
And tis roj hope to cod successAiny. 

Sbakspiari: 
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PREFACE- 

RotrssEAH says, jiobody reads prefaces. I suspect 
there is more truth in the assertion than one is quite 
willing to admit; for a pre&ce is a species of literary 
luxury, where an author, like a lover, is privileged to be 
egotistical; and really it is very pleasant to dwell upon 
our own thoughts, hopes, fears, and feelings. But all 
this is laying a very "flattering unction to our. souls;" 
for who really enters into our thoughts, cares for our 
hopes,, allows for our fears, or sympathises with our 
feelings ? The gratitude and the modesty of an author 
are equally thrown away. Our readers only open our 
pages for amusement : if they find it, well and good — 
if not, our most eloquent pleading will not make them 
read on. The term " courteous reader " is as much a 
misnomer as any of the grandiloquent titles of the 
Great Mogul, Emperor of the World — which means a 
leafi:ue round Delhi. 

Prefaces*ii(^aint i«*Rfirm ■'quite riA.'much as Parliament: 
so. I beg to retrench the g;r^,titude, modesty, <fec. usual 
on such occasions/ :, Ficon "Used to observe, that the 
introductory «peec*hej4 mad^ wKen a member was elect- 
ed to the Freueli Institute, were quite superfluous, and 
that the new. Academician needed only to say, '< Mes^ 
sieurSi grand merci; " while the Directeur should an« 
8wer, <^ Il.n^n a pas de quoi" I am sure that when 
the author beghis his ^^ grand merci " to the public, that 
public may very well reply, " II n'y t» pas de quoi.** 

Vol. I.— 1. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

^ It was an ancient venerable hall." — Chabbe. 

«» This is she. 
Our consecrated Emily,"'— Wordsworth. 

Such a room as must be at least a century's remove from 
London, large, white, and wainscoted ; six narrow windows, 
red curtains most ample in their dimensions, an Indian screen, 
a present in which expectation had found *' ample space and 
verge enough" to erect theories of their cousin the nabob's 
rich legacies, ending, however, as many such expectations 
do, in a foolish marriage and a large family ; a dry-rubbed 
floor, only to have been stepped in the days of hoops and 
handings ; and somp. dozen of Iqrge chairs covered with 
elaborate tracery, each chair cover the business of a life 
spent in satin-stitch. On the walls were divers whole- 
length portraits, most pastoral-looking grandmammas, when 
a broad green sash, a small straw hat, whose size the very 
babies of our time would disdain, a nosegay somewhat larger 
than life, a lamb tied with pink riband, concocted a shep- 
herdess just stepped out of an eclogue into a picture. 
Grandpapas by their side, one hand, or rather three fingers, 
in the bosom of each flowered waistcoat, the small threer 
cornered hat under each arm ; two sedate^Iooking person- 
ages in gowns and wigs, and one — the fine gentleman of 
the family — in a cream-coloured coat extending a rose for 
the benefit of the company in genera}. Over the chimney- 
piece was a glass, in a most intricate frame of cut crystal 
within the gilt one, which gave you the advantage of seeing 
your face in square, round, oblong, triangular, or all shapes 
but its natural one. On each side the fire-place was an arm 
^hair; and in them sat, first, Mr. Arundel, reading the 
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county newspaper as if he had heen solving a prohlem ; 
and, secondly, his \iCdy dozing very comfortably over her 
knitting : while the centre of the rug was occupied by two 
white cats, — one worked in worsted, and surrounded by a 
wreath of roses — the other asleep, with a blue riband round 
her neck ; and all as still and quiet as the Princess Noncha- 

^lante — who, during her lover's most earnest supplication, ' 
HDnly begged he would not hurry himself — could have Wished. 

'I The quiet was not very lasting, for the fire was stirred 
somewhat suddenly, the chairs pushed aside somewhat 
hastily, the cat disturbed, but without any visible notice 
from either reader or sleeper. " My aunt asleep— my uncle 
as bad !" exclaimed Emily Arundel, emerging from the 
corner where she had been indulging in one of those moods 
which may be called melancholy or sullen, out of temper or 
out of spirits, accordingly as they are spoken of in the first 
or second person ; and Emily was young, pretty, and spoilt 
enough to consider herself privileged to indulge in any or 
all of them. 

The course of life is like the child's game — '^ here we go 
round by the rule of contrary"— and youth, above all others, 
is the season oFunited opposites, with all its freshness and 
buoyancy. At no period of our existence is depression of 
the spirits more common or more painful. As we advance 
in life our duties become defined ; we act more from neces- 
sity and less from impulse * custom takes the place of energy, 
and feelings, no longer powerfully excited, are proportion- 
ably quiet in reaction. But youth, balancing itself upot\ 
hope, is for ever in extremes ; its expectations are continu- 
ally aroused only to be bafiled ; and disappointment, like a 
summer shower, is violent in proportion to its brevity. 

Young she was — but nineteen, that pleasantest of ages, 
just past the blushing, bridling, bewildering coming out, 
when a courtesy and a compliment are equally embarrass^ 
ing ; when one half the evening is spent in thinking what to 
do and say, and the other half in repenting what has been 

. said and done. Pretty she was-— very pretty : a profusion 
of dark, dancing ringlets, that caught the sun-beams and 
then kept them prisoners ; beautiful dark grey eyes with 
large black pupils, very mirrors of her meaning ; that long 
curled eye-lash, which gives a softness nothing else can 
give; features small, but Grecian in their regularity; a 
slight delicate figure, an ankle fit for a fairy, a hand fit for 
a duchesS|-^no marvel Emily was the reigning beauty of the 
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county. Sprung from one of its oldest families, its heiress 
too, the idol of her uncle and aunt, who had brought her up 
from infancy ; accustomed to be made much of, that most 
captivating kind of flattery, — it may be pardoned if her own 
estimate was a very pleasant one. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of young gentlemen she had refused, and young 
ladies she had rivalled, Emily was universally liked : kind, 
enthusiastic, warm, and affectionate, her good qualities were 
of a popular kind ; and her faults — a temper too hasty, a 
vanity too cultivated^were kept pretty well in ihe back- 
ground byTfie interest or affection, by the politeness or 
kindness, of her usual circle. To conclude, she was very , 
much like other young ladies, excepting that she had neither 
lover nor confidante : a little romance, a little pride, and 
not a little good taste, had prevented the first, so that the 
last was not altogether indispensable. 

Her father had been the youngest brother, and, like many 
other younger brothers, both unnecessary and imprudent ; a 
captain in a dragoon regiment, who spent his allowance on 
his person, and his pay on his horse. He was the last man 
in the world who ought to have fallen in love, excepting 
with an heiress, yet he married suddenly and secretly the 
pretty and porti(»nl(*ss Emily Delawarr, and wrote home to 
ask pardon and cash. The former was withheld on account 
of the latter, till his elder brother^s unexceptionable marriage 
with Miss Belgrave, and her estate, gave him an interest in 
the family which he forthwith exerted in favor of Captain 
Arundel. But a few short years, and the young officer died 
in battle, and his u idow only survived to place their orphan 
girl in Mr. and Mis. Arundel's care, to whom Emily had 
ever been even as their own. 

Mr. Arundel was a favourable specimen of the old school, 
when courtesy, ihoiijLrli stately, was kind, and, though elabo- 
rate, yet of costly mut'riel; a well-read» though not a lite- 
rary man^-e very b dy did not write in his day — generous 
to excess ; and if pr >ud, his consciousness of gentlemanlike 
descent was but shown in his strictness of gentlemanlike 
feelings. The last of a very old family, an indolent, per- 
haps an over-8ensitive temper— often closely allied— had 
kept him a quiet dweller on h\9 own lands; and though^ 
from increasing expenses without increasing funds, many 
an old manor and ixicient wood had developed those ae'rial 
propensities wliich rtxidern times* have shown to be inherent 
in Iheir nature, and had made themsejves wings and flown 
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away, yet enough remained for dignity, and more than 
enough for comfort : and in a county where people had 
large families, Emily was an heiress of considerable pre- 
tension. ' 

His lady was one of those thousand-and-one women who 
wore dark silk dresses and lace caps — who, after a fashion 
of their own, have made most exemplary wives ; that is to 
say they took to duties instead of accomplishments, and 
gavb up music when they married — who spent the mornings 
in the housekeeper's room, and the evenings at the tea-table, 
waiting for the guests who came not — who rose after the 
first glass of wine — iwhose bills and calls were paid punctu- 
ally, and whose dinners were a credit to them. In addition 
to this, she always knitted Mr. A's worsted stockings with 
her own hands, was good-natured, had a whole book of re- 
s ceipts, and loved^her husband and niece as parts of herself., 

Few families practised more punctuality and propriety, 
and perhaps in few could more happiness, or rather content, 
be found. Occasionally^ Mr. Arundel's temper might be 
ruffled by pheasants and poachers, and his wife's by some 
ill-dressed dish ; but then there were the quarter sessions to 
talk of, and other and faultless dinners to redeem aught of 
failure in the last. Sometimes Emily might think it w^s 
rather dull, and lay down the Morning Post with a sigh, or 
close her novel with a hobe ; but in general her spirits were 
buoyant as her steps, ana the darling of the household was 
also its life and delight. But to-night, the third rainy even- 
ing or three rainy days, every flower in the divers china 
bowls, cups, vases, was withered ; the harp was out of tune 
with the damp ; and Emily betook herself to the leafy laby-. 
rinth of a muslin flounce, la belle alliance of uselcssness and 
industry. 



CHAPTER H. 

^ And haunted to our very age ^ ' 

With the vain shadow of the ptiBU*-—Maaepp», 

** Who knocks so late, 
And knocks so loud at our convent gate ?— Scotv. 

But one rosebud and half a leaf of the flounce were 
finished, wKcn it was hastily restored to the work-box, the 
ringlets inyoluBtarily smoothed back» both uaek and aunt 
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awakened, for a carrige had driven rapidly into the court ; 
a loud ring' at the gates, and a loud barking of the dogs, 
had announced an arrival. In less than two minutes Mr* 
Delawarr had entered the room, and been installed in a seat 
near the fire ; Mrs. Arundel had vanished ; and her husband 
had called up his best manner, his kindest, to welcoine one 
who, though an oM friend, had been mostly recalled to his 
memory by the newspaper. The visitor was as gracefully 
as briefly, rather accounting than apologising for his sudden 
intrusion, by saying that an accident to his carriage had 
made him late, and turned him from the direct road ; and 
that, though a sportsman no longer, he could not be so near 
without coming to see if his old instructor in the game laws 
had quite forgotten the feats of other days. Now this was 
both vrai and vraisemhlahle enough ; for, to do Mr. Dela- 
warr justice, if there had been mention made of the declin-^ 
ing health of the member for Avonsford, and of his friend's 
influence in that town, at whose entrance stood the ancient 
(amily house, it only gave inclination a motive, or rather an 
excuse for indulgence. 

Very difllerent.was the impression produced on all the 
party. Mr. Arundel could not conceal his surprise, or 
rather emotion, to see in the pale, mind-worn brow — the 
elegant but indolent movements of the man of forty, so 
little trace remaining of the bright-eyed and bright-hairod* 
the lively and impetuous favourite of nineteen ; still less in 
the worldly, half-studied, half-sarcastic tone of his conver- 
sation, did any thing recall the romance, the early enthu- 
siasm, which once rendered the interest he inspired one of 
anxiety, fiiit Mr. Arundel forgot that the most sparkling 
wines soonest lose that sparkle. The impetuosity of youth 
becomes energy in manhood, and Mr. Delawarr's stormy 
political career was one to call forth every talent : circum^ 
stances form the character, but, like petrifying waters, they 
harden while they form. 

To Mrs. Arundel he was the same as any other gucst-^- 
one who was to eat, drink, and sleep in her house ; all her 
hopes, fears, *' an undistinguishable throng,'^ rested with, 
her cook and housemaid. 

Emily had at first shrunk back» in that intuitive awe 
which all little people at least must have experienced-^the 
feeling which fixes the eye and chains the lip,^ on finding 
ourselves for the first time in the presence of some ffreafe 
VWikt, hitherto to us as an histovical portrait, one whose 
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thoughts are of the destinies of nations, whose part seems 
in the annals of England, and not~in its society. If such 
there be, who can come in contact with a being like this 
without drawing the breath more quickly and quietly, they 
have only less excitability than we have ; and for them tant 
pis or tant mieux, according to that golden rule of judgment, 
as it turns out. This, however, wore off; the attention of 
a superior is too flattering to our vanity not to call it forth, 
and Emily soon found herself talking, smiling, and singing 
her very best : not that Mr. Delawarr was, generally speak- 
ing, at all like the knights of old, voues aux dames. Mar- 
ried metaphorically to his place in the ministry, and actually 
to the daughter of Lord Ethteringhame ; too worldly to be 
interested, too busy to be amused ; young ladies were very 
much to him what inhabitants in a borough without votes 
are — ^non-entities in creation. But sentiment, like salt, is so 
universal an ingredient in pur composition, that even Mr. 
Delawarr, years and y^ars ago, had looked at a rainbow to 
dream of a cheek, had gathered violets with the dew on 
them, and thought them less bright than the eyes. to which 
they were ofierings, had rhymed to one beloved name, and 
had felt one fair cousin to 1be the fairest of created things. 
That cousin was Emily's mother, and her great likeness to 
her called up a host of early fancies and feelings, over which 
he scarcely knew whether to sigh or smile. He might smile 
to think how the lover had wasted his time, and yet sigh to 
think how pleasantly it had been wasted. But Mr. Dela- 
warr knew well,* 

" 'Tis folly to dream of a bower of green, 
When there is not a leaf on the tree :" 

and, turning from the past to the present, a little judicious 
appreciation of his host's claref and conversation obtained, 
before they parted for the night, more than a hint that Mr. 
Arundel's influence in the borough was at the disposal of 
the man who so well understood his country's true in teres ts^ 
Still, Emily was not forgotten ; and the next morning sh* 
looked so like her mother while pouring the cream into his 
coffee, that the invitation he gave her to visit Lady Alicia 
in London was as sincere as it was cordially expressed. 
And when they gathered, with old-fashioned courtesy, on 
the stone steps of the ancient hall, to give their parting 
greeting, as the carriage drove off with true English haste,, 
never £d man leave (its character more safely l^iod bim% 
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Mr. Arundel went to read a pamphlet on the eom laws with 
double-distilJed admiration, after his own conviction had 
teen strengthened by that of one of his majesty's ministers ; 
Emily went to her favourite lime-waik, to wonder what Lady 
Alicia was like, to dream of the delights Sf a '* London sea- 
son," to admire Mr. Delawarr's manner, — in short, he need 
only not have been a politician (the very name was a stum- 
bling-block to a young lady's romance,) and he would have 
been erected into a hero fit for a modern novel, a destiny 
not exactly what he anticipated. Mrs. Arundel was as 
thoroughly satisfied as either, perhaps more so, for she was 
satisfied with herself—^ supper, sleeping, and breakfast, got 
though without a blunder ; so to her house-keeper she went 
" in her glory,'* 



CHAPTER IIL 

** Two springs I gaw." — Moore. 

'^ Good night — ^how can such night be good?"— Shsllet. 

*■ 

*^ Night, oh, not night : where are its comrades twain — silence and 
sleep ?"— L. E, L. 

Snow-dropped, crocused, and violetefl Spring, in the 
' country, was beginning ta consider about making her wiU, 
! and leaving her legacies of full-blown flowers and green 
' fruit to summer, when a letter from town arrived, franked 
by Montague Del^rw^rr, M. P., saying that as the spring 
was now commencing in.town, perhaps Miss Arundel would 
remember a hope she once gave, and comply with the re- 
quest contained in the note which the said Mr. Delawarr 
bad the honour of enclosing, 

* The note expressed the usual number of fears, honours, 
and pleasures, which usually accompany invitations ; was 
written in hand of even more than usually elegant unintel. 
ligible expansivehess ; was on pale sea-green paper, sealed 
with lilac wax; and came from Lady Alicia. Now this 
was a most disinterested act ; for the member had recover- 
ed, and taken that step of all others which insures exis- 
tence, purchased a life annuity ; and it is a well known fact 
in physiology, that annuitants and old women never die. 
But Mt, Delawarr bad tf^k^n an interest in his young rel^4 
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live ; he knew his house was one of the most elegant, his 
^ wife one of the best-dressed women in London, and that she 
never spent an evening at home, — could he do more for 
Emily than open such a vista of fi§tes and fashions to her 
futurity ? * 

If any of the party at Arundel House hesitated about the 
invitation's affirmative, it was herself. Her aunt had a great 
notion of giving young people as much pleasure as possible, 
for they would have no time for it after they were married ; 
and her uncle, kind and affectionate, only thought of his 
favourite's enjoyment, perhaps her advantage. Like many 
men of quiet manners, and still quieter habits his imagina- 
tion was active in the extreme, and had been but little put 
out of its way by either wordly exertions or disappoint- 
ments. Thus, before his first egg was finished, Emily had 
refused three baronets, looked coldy on a viscount, had two 
earls at her feet ; and if the object of this reverie had not 
destroyed her own good fortune by speaking, she was in a 
fair way of becoming a duchess. 

But though to Emily London was as much an El Dorado 
as novels and novelty could make it; yet if her first exclama- 
tion was delight, her second was, '' but my dear uncle, you 
will miss me so ;" and a long array of solitary walks and 
lonely rides rose almost reproachfully to her mind. This, 
however, the uqple would not admit ; and youth, if not sel- 
fish, is at least thoughtless ; so a few minutes saw Emily 
bounding up stairs, with spirits even lighter than her steps, 
to answer the important billet, which she had already con- 
ned over till she could have repeated it from the '' Dear 
Miss Arundel " at the beginning, to the " Alicia C. F. G. 
Delawarr '^ of the signature. Many a sheet of paper was 
thrown aside in various. stages, fr«m two to ten lines — twice 
was the. ink changed, and twenty times the pen,- before a 
note worthy of either writer or reader could be efifected : 
but time and the post wait for no man, and necessity was in 
this case, as in most others, the mother of invention. 

The next week passed, as such weeks always do, in doing 
nothing, because so much is to be done — in packing and un- 
packing, till the Labyrinth of Crete was nothing to that of 
trunks ; in farewell calls, in lingering walks, in careful com- 
mendations to the^gardener of divers pet roses, carnations, 
6lc. ; and more than three parts of the time at her uncle's 
side, who every now and then began giving good advicoi 
vhich always ended in affectionate wishes^ 
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The morniag of her departure arrived — cold, Tftiny, miser- 
rible bat v^ry much in unison with Emily's feelings. A great 
ehange in life is like a cold bath iti winter — we all hesitate at 
the first plunge^^Affection is more matter of habit than 
sentiment, more sb than we like to admitV and she was 
leaving both habits and affections behindp There were the 
eervanis gathered in the hall, with proper farewell faces ; 
her aunt, hitherto busy in seeing the carriage duly crammed 
with sandwiches and sweetmeats, having nothing more to 
do, began to weep. A white handkerchief is a signal of 
Stress always answered ; and when Mr. Arundel took his 
place beside his niece, he had nothing but the vague and 
usual consolation of *' Love, pray don't cry so," to offer for 
the first stage. 

But the day and Emily's face cleared up at last ; her \m* 
cle was still with her, the post-boys drove with exhilarating 
rapidity and night found them seated by a cheerful fire, with 
a good supper and better appetite. The morning came 
again and Mr. Arundel was now to leave his niece. 

O pleasure! you're indeed a pleasant thing;'' 

and our heroine was setting of in pursuit of it, as miserable 
as any young lady need be. The last sight of the pannels 
of the old yellow coach was the signal for^^ther burst of 
tears, which extended to three stages todHftand perhaps 
would have reached to a fourth, had shoT^ been roused 
to anger by her maid's laughter, whose gravity, though most 
exemplary in the outset^ now gave way to the mirth excited 
by the rapidity with, which a ponderous-looking person, 
outside a stage-coach, had lost nat, umbrella, and bundle, 
while the vehicle rolled rapidly over them. There is some- 
thing very amusing in the misfortunes of others. How- 
ever, — to borrow an established phrase from those worthy 
little volumjBS, entitled the Clergyman's Officer's and Mer- 
chant's Widows, when the disconsolate relict is recalled 
from weeping over the dear departed, by the paramount ne- 
cessity of getting one of her fourteen children into the blue- 
coat school, — '< the exertion did her good ;" and^she was 
soon sufficiently amused to regret when the darkness shut 
out all view save the post-boy. 

Adventures never happen now-a-days ; there are neither 
knights nor highwaymen ; no lonely heaths with gibbets 
for finger-posts ; na hope of even a dangeronsi rut, or a 
steep hill ; romance and roads are alike macadamised 5 no 
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young ladies are either run away with, or run over ;-*4md 
Emily arrived in inglorious safety among the argand Iv&ps 
and rosewood tables in Mr. Delawarr's drawing-room — was 
properly welcomed — introduced — took a hasty dinner, for 
her host was hurr3nng to the House, and- her hostess to the 
Opera — was supposed to be very much fatigued — installed 
into a very pretty little boudoir — and found herself in a seat 
by the fire, tired enough for an arm-chair, but much too ex- 
cited for her pillow ; and she leaned back in that most sooth- 
ing state of indolence, fireside's fantasies — while her uncle's 
wig, Lady Alicia's black velvet hat, Mr. Delawarr's kind- 
ness, ^Lc. 6lc. floated down the *' river of her thoughts." 
But the three hours before, of, and after midnight in a fash- 
ionable square, are not very favourable to a reverie, when 
the ear has only been accustomed to the quiet midnights of 
fhe country — where the quiet is rather echoed than broken 
by the wind wandering among boughs of the oak and beach, 
and whose every leaf is a note of viewless and mysterious 
music. But in London, where from door to door *' leaps 
"the live thunder;" the distant roll of wheels, the nearer 
dash of carriages, the human voices mingling, as if Babel 
were still building — these soon awakened Emily's attention 
-»«ven the fire had less attraction than the window ; and 
below was a smj^ whose only fai\]t is, we are so used to it. 
In the mido|H||f the square wastne garden, whose sweep 
of turf was sil^wed with moonlight v^ttbund were the dark 
shining laurels, and all the pale varieties of colour that 
flower and shrub wear at such a time and girdled in by the 
line of large clear lamps, the spirits of the place. At least 
€Very second house was lighted up, and that most visible^ 
the corner one, was illuminated like a palace with the rich 
Stream of radiance that flowed through the crimson blinds ; 
ever and anon a burst of music rose upon the air, and was 
lost again in a fresh arrival of carriages; then the carriages 
themselves, with their small bright lights flitting over the sha- 
"dowy foot passengers, — the whole square was left to the care 
t>f the gas and the watchman, before Emily remembered that 
she had next day to do justice to her country roses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t 

*^ Past twelve o'clock, and a cloudy morning." — The teaiehfnan, 
^ Her elegantand accomplished ladyship." — Morning Post. 

Emii;'::: just rose an hour too soon the next morning — 
morning, that breaker of spells and sleep. There was the 
garden dingy and dusty, the green trees with a yellow fever, 
and the flowering shrubs drooping as if they had been cross- 
ed in love of the fresh air. The milkman was, jailor-like, 
going his clanking rounds ; and, instead of gay equipages 
"waiting for the graceful figures, that passed over the steps 
lightly as their blonde, — now stood a pail, a mop, and a slip- 
shod domestic, whose arms, at least, said much for the car- 
nations of London. Around, like the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, some white, some red, stood mansions 
whose nobility was certainly not of outward show, and set- 
ting forth every variety of architecture, save its own pecu- 
liar beauty, uniformity ; and windows on which '' the dust 
of ages'' had gathered, and even that only dimly seen 
through smoke and fog — those advantages of early rising in 
London. The sun, the nurserymaids,* an^^uldren, had all 
come out before Emily was summone4^^B^- l)reakfast- 
table, where a French soubrette — who nKm, as only her 
nation can do, a pretty face out of nothing, with an apron 
whose pockets were placed a Venvie and a cap put on a 
faire mourir — was pouring out coffee for the very fair, 
Very languid, and very lady-like Lady Alicia, who, envelop- 
ed in a large shawl, was almost lost in that and the pil- 
lowed arm-chair. 

Few women, indeed, think, but most feel ; now Lady 
Alicia did neither : nature had made her weak and indolent, 
and she had never been placed in circumstances either to 
create or call forth character. As an infant she had the 
richest worked robes, and the finest of lace caps ; the nurse 
was in due time succeeded by the nursery governess, whose 
situation was soon filled by the most accomplished person, 
the united efforts of fourteen countesses could discover. 
Pianos, harps, colour-boxes, collars, French, Italian, dz^c. &c. 



duly filled the school-room : but for music Lady^ Alicia ha(^ 
no ear, for dancing no liking, for drawing no taste; ano^ 
Vol. L— 2. 
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' French and Italian were, it must be owned, somewhat un- 
necessary to one who considered her own language an un- 
necessary fatigue. At eighteen she came out, beautiful she 
certainly was ; highly accomplished-— for Lady F., her 
mother's intimate friend, had several times confidentially 
mentioned th^ names of her masters ; while Lady C. had 
expressed her approbation of the reserved dignity which 
led the daughter of one of our oldest families to simn that 
display which might gratify her vanity but wounded her 
pride. 

All was prepared for a ducal coronet s^t least ; when the 
very day after her presentation, her father went out of 
town, and the ministry together; and three long useless 
years were wasted in the stately seclusion of Ethringhame 
Castle; where the mornings in summer were spent at a 
small table by the window, and in winter by the fire, put- 
ting in practice the only accomplishment that remained — 
like a ghost of the past — cutting out figures and landscapes 
in white paper, whose cold, colourless regularity were too 
much .in sympathy with herself for her not to excel in the 
art. The middle of the day was devoted to a drive, if fair, 
— if wet, to wondering whether it would clear/ Dressing 
Came next, — a mere mechanical adjustment of certain rich 
silks and han^Mme jewels, where vanity was as much 
out of the qftH^K as if its own peculiar domain had not 
been a looking-giass : with no one to attract, and still dearer 
hope, no one to surpass, cui bono ? for, after all, vanity is 
like those chemical essences whose only existence is when 
called into being by the action of some opposite influence. 
During dinner the Earl lamented the inevitable ruin to 
to which the country was hastening ; and, after grace had 
been said, the Countess agreed with him, moreover observ- 
ing, that dress alone was destroying the distinction of 
ranks, and that at church silks were commoner than stufi's. 
Here the conversation ceased, and they returned to the 
drawing-room ; the Countess to sleep — Lady Alicia to cut 
out more paper landscapes. 

Twice a-year there was a great dinner, to which she was 
regularly handed down' by the old Marquess of Snowdon, 
who duly impressed upon her mind how very cpld it was ; 
and, in truth, he looked like an embodied shiver./ 

^ At one aiid twenty an important change took place. 
Xady Alicia was summoned from a little paper poodle, on 
whose white curls she had been bestowing peculiar pains. 
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by the drawing-room doors being thrown open with even 
more than their usual .solemnity, and she was informed, by 
-his own man, that his lordship requested her presence in 
the library : the surprise was sufficiently great to make her 
cut of her little dog's tail. 

The ex-minister was too important a person to be kept 
waiting, at least in his own family ; what he now wanted in 
quantity of authority, he made up in quality. She descend- 
ed into the large gothic room dedicated to the learning of 
past ages, and the dignity of the present ; a large round 
table stood in the middle, covered with political pamphlets, 
cut open at least most carefully, and a newspaper lying on a 
folio volume of Bolingbroke's. In a large arm /ihair, with 
the Peerage in one hand, and an open letter in the other, 
whose seal, though broken, still showed the crimson glory ^ 
of the coat of arms, sat Lord Ethringhame; and on the other 
side, in a chair equally erect, and in her person still more 
so, was the lady mother. What circumstance could have 
occasioned such a chang* in the castle's domestic economy 
— a matrimonial titC'd'tite at such unusual hours, and in 
such an unusual place ? What but a circumstance that has 
authorised many extraordinary proceedings — an offer of 
marriage. Lady Alicia took the seat assigned her by a 
wave of his lodship's hand. 

'' The consequence of our family," sai^iier father. 

" The advantages of such a union,'' oUKved the mother. 
. *' The solitude to which which my philosophical and lite- 
rary pursuits — " here the retired statesman paused. 

^* Well aware of the excellent principles instilled into 
your mind," exclaimed mamma. 

'' Connected with some of the first people in the kingdom," 
ejaculated papa. 

'' Fastidious as my daughter must be," and Lady Ethe- 
ringhame drew up<.d la giraffe* 

** So desirable a political connection,,'' and his lordship 
looked at his daughter and his pamphlets. 

'' I shall be freed from the weight of so much maternal 
anxiety;" but her ladyship was stopped in her parental dis- 
play by the positive declaration of— ^- - ' 

*' And now, Alicia, shall I write an answer as affirmative 
as suits the dignity of our house ?" 

Alicia said nothing and looked leas*. 

*^ We will spare her confusion," said ib$ Countess. *^ 

f^ You may retire," f^iid the Earl, 
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Lady Alicia was as much bewildered as it was in her na- 
ture to be ; but she made up her mind to ask her mother 
what they wanted With iier in the library, and seated her- 
self to cut out another little poodle. 

The dinner-bell rang, and Lady Etheringhame entered. 

" Alicia, my love, wear your turquoise set to-day : of 
course, I should wish you to appear to advantage on Mr. 
Delawarr's first visit." 

It was as if all the astonishment of her life was to crowd- 
ed into one day ; for on retiring to her toilette, her hand- 
maiden, the very reverse of her mistress, extremes meet 
(vide Lara and Jaqueline,) by dint of compliments and in- 
sinuations, succeeded at length in drawing from her some- 
thing like a question ; and with all her father's eloquence 
and mother's anxiety, Alicia only now began to suspect a 
husband in the case, and that the library audience and the 
turquoises referred to Mr. Delawarr. 

Delawarr Hall was the nearest seat to Etheringhame Cas- 
tle, and the families had for years run through every possi- 
ble variety of oppostion and alliance. Between the present 
proprietors there had existed rather civility than cordiality. 
Lord Etheringhame's opinions were as hereditary as his 
halls ; innovation was moral rebellion ; the change of a fash- 
ion, a symptom of degeneracy ; he would as soon have de- 
stroyed his pedltoree as his pigtail ; and looked on every 
new patent, wh^Rer for a peerage or a pie-dish, as another 
«tep to ruin ; in short, he held just the reverse of the poet's 
opinion — with him, not whatever is, but whatever had been, 
was right. • 

Sir Walter, on the contrary was a man of plans and pro- 
jects : he re-furnished his hous«^, and talked of the march of 
intellect ; cut down a plantation of old oaks in search of a 
lead mine ; put in French windows instead of Gothic, on 
which his mother died of cold, or grief; married his first 
wife for fancy and talked of sentiment ; his second for mo- 
ney, and talked of liberality, and deprecated vain pride of 
birth ; he lost money by taking shares in a canal, which to 
have made profitable must have cut just across his own 
park ; subscribed to a book society, and was eloquent about 
encouraging . genius ; had a newly invented stove in his 
hall ; and novelty to him was what antiquity was to the 
other — each, like charity, covered a multitude of sins. 
'^Butj above all, Sir Walter^s great pride was his son, who» 
already far beyond his competitors, gave assurance of the 
distinguished career he ran in after-life. Two things were 
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at this period necessary for Montague Delawarr,— -to get 
married, and returned for the county. 

The Baronet's dressing-room had ia view of the castle. 
No wonder that Lady AJicia suggested herself to his mind. 
Montague was now in the country ; and if St. Valentine 
. could aid St. Stephen, why married he intended to be, some 
time or other ; so the letter of proposal was written, and 
the result had been as favourable as they could wish. 

Seven o'clock came, and with it Sir Walter and his son. 
The dinner-bell to-day was indeed to be *' the tocsin of the 
heart." With something more like emotion than she had 
ever felt in her life before. Lady Alicia Lorraine made her ap- 
pearance, and a very fair appearance it was ; b«»th figure and 
face were fine, her dress elegant, and the turquoises sobecom- 
ing that when Montague took his seat by her at table, he be- 
gan to think the wife herself was something in the matrimo- 
nial contract about to be made. The delusion, by a little ma- 
ternal arrangement, hints of timidity, <&.c., lasted very respec-^ 
tably till after the wedding, when, wi^hjsiittle blushing and as 
much blonde as possible, the name of Lorraine was changed 
for that of Delawarr. They were the happiest couple spoken 
of. Sir Walter had presented his late wife's emeralds, and 
his son had them reset; the bride's beauty quite inspired 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and Mr, Delawarr was returned for 
the county. 

In the midst of a brilliant public career he had little time 
to discover whether his household divinity was very like 
those of old — a statue. Lady Alicia was good natured — 
that good nature which is composed of a soft smile, a low 
voice, indulgence of every kind — self among the number : 
for the rest if her mind had a' feature, it was indolence ; 
and her cashmere, character, and carriage, were alike irre- 
proachable. 

Such was the lady with whom Emily had to encounter 
the dangers of a tite-a-Ute. It passed off better than she 
hoped. Lady Alicia liked to be amused, and her young 
companion wis soon encouraged to be amusing. Their ar- 
rangements were speedily made ; they were to dine with 
l4ady Etheringhame ; his lordship's magnificent funeral had 
filled a column in the paper three years before ; the dowa- 
ger took to study her health, and lived in town to be near 
her physicians — and with a little illness and a great deal of 
complaint, managed to live on. The morning was to be 
devoted to milliners, shopping, dec. ; both went to prepare 

2* 
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for the drive ; Lady Alicia convinced that Miss Arundel was 
a very charming girl, and Miss Arundel wondering if fairy 
tales were true, and whether her hostess was a snow woman 
animated hy a spelL 



- CHAFTER V. 

V The bondage pf certain ribands and gloves.''' 
« * « * 

" Your gown is a most rare fashion, i' faith." 
* * 4t * 

^ These pelican daughters." — Shaki^spkare. 






SHf VINO, true feminine felicity! how rapidly it passed 
*1|^,:. Tuing away — how in a few short hours were Emily's 
«>i^ia expanded ! Here she blushed for her sleeves, there 
lor her flounces : how common seemed the memory of her 
redrose wreath beside her newly acquired taste for golden 
oatft.1 The bonnets that were tried on, the silks that were 
.unfolded, the ribands that were chosen, — till she went home 
happy in a hat, whose dimensions far exceeded the shields 
of any of her forefathers, and having chosen a ball dress, 
on whose composition, the milliner assured her, genius had 
exhausted itself. 

Lady Etheringhame being now a constitutionalist, dined 
rather early : and Emily her head like a kaleidescope, full of 
colours, with not a little disdain, put on the blue silk she had 
thought blue celeste at least in the country. What a march 
does a woman's intellect, i. e, taste, take in the streets of 
London I 

Exactly at five they were at the dowager's door — exact- 
ly five minutes after they were seated in her dining-room ; 
«nd Emily began to consider whether she or the wine-cool^ 
ers was most chilled — whether Lady Etheringhame's black 
satin or herself were stiffest — and whether she weighed 
her words as she did her food in the little pair of scales by 
her side. They adjourned to the drawing-room, and sat 
'* like figures ranged upon a dial-plate." The French clock 
on the mantel-piece ticked audibly — rLady Alicia dosed — 
their hostess detailed symptoms and remedies, and eulogised 
mustard-seedy — while Emily sat like a good child playing 
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propriety, and looking the listener at least. Ten o'clock 
came at last, and with it the carriage. 

**I am afraid, mamma, you are so tired," said the 
daughter. 

^ How much we give to thoughts and things our tone, 
And judge of others' feelings by our own !" 

** I hope Miss Arundel will do me the honour of accom- 
panying you on your next visit ?" 

A stately bend from the elder — a low " many thanks " — 
t good night — and the visit was over. 

*^ Is it possible,'* thought Emily, " a visit in London could 
be so dull ?" 

The next morning was more amusing — visitor after visitor 
came in ; for Lady Alicia, like most indolent people, pre- 
ferred any one else's company to her own, — all could enter- 
tain her better than she could entertain herself. An elder- 
ly gentleman gone off with a cough, and, a lady of no par- 
ticular age with a prophecy. ' 

" Well, take my word for it, those girls will never marry; 
marriage is like money — seem to want it, and you never 
get it," 

The Cassandra was scarcely departed when the objects of 
her oracle appeared— Mrs. Ferguson and her two daughters. 
Nothing could be more correct than the externals of these 
young ladies — large curls, large sleeves, still larger bonnets, 
words like the poet's idea of adieu, or the advice to make 
good children — '* to be seen, not hevd," — and faces indi- 
cative of elegant indifference. 

Mr. Fergusson had made his fortune, and Mrs. F. now 
meant to make her way in the world ; her society was to be 
refined and exalted ; she resolved on getting people to her 
house, and going to people's houses, whose names as yet 
were all she knew of them ; and by dint of patience, per- 
severance, and pushing, she had to a great degree succeeded. 
Is not Locke the great philosopher who says, the strokes of 
the pickaxe build the pyramid? But these social contracts 
were subservient to one great end — domestic economy. 
Mrs. Fergusson had a family of six daughters; and to get 
these well married was the hope and aim of her existence 
^ the ocean to the river'' of her thoughts^ By day she laid 
plans, by night dreamed they had succeeded. To this point 
tended dresses, dances, dinners ; for this she drove in the 
park^-for this waited out the ballet at the opera — for thiji 
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Mf . St. Leger found his favorite pAtS de c(eur des tourtt' 
relies perfect at her table ; for this Mr. Herbert, twice 
a week during last April, was asked to a family dinner — un 
dine sansfagons est une perfidie, though in a different sense 
to what the poet des plateaux intended ; for tliis, on Mr. 
Hoggart a Scotchman— who wore a blue coat, which he 
always begaa to button when economy was talked o£- — 
did mamma impress, what a treasure her Elizabeth was, and 
how well she supplied her place at home. [By the by, what 
an odious thing is a blue coat with brass buttons, shining as 
if to stare you out of countenance, and reflecting in every 
button a concave composition, which you recognize as a 
caricature of yourself. / No lady should dance with a man 
who wears a blue coat and brass buttons.] For Mr. Rose- 
dale did Laura wear vestal white, when every one else was 
d la Zamiel, and a cottage bonnet — a cottage ornee, to be 
sure — when every other head was in a hat. 

Still, two seasons, besides watering places, has passed 
away fruitlessly ; and the Misses Fergussons, of whom two 
onljr had yet passed the Rubicon of balls, operas, (S^c, com- 
ing out, were still the fair but unappropriated adjectives of 
the noun-matrimonial husband ; still it was something to be 
" ready, aye ready," — the family motto. Of them nothing 
more can be said, than that Laura was pretty, and enacted 
the beauty; Elizabeth was plain, and therefore was to be 
sensible; the one sat at her harp, the other at her work-box. 

Now, Mrs. Fergusson thought a visit to Lady Alicia a sad 
waste of time : there* were no sons, no brothers, at leastas 
bad as none — for the Earl was in the country, the younger 
abroad ; still she was too little established in society for 
neglect. So, collecting a few facts and fancies, putting on 
her most fatigued face, she began talking, while the daugh- 
ters sat such complete personifications of iudifTerence, that 
Mrs. Granville might very well have addressed her ode to 
either of them. 

" Mrs, De Lisle's rooms weire so crowded last niffht-— 
very brilliant. Still alas ! " — (here Mrs. Fergusson looked 
philosophically) — "the weariness of^ pleasure ; but these 
dear girls were in such requisition, it was nearly day before 
we left. Conceive my fatigue." 

" Why, then," said her hearer very quietly, " did you not 
leave before." 

" Ah, Lady Alicia, how little do you understand the feel- 
ings of a mother! Could ( break in upon their youn^ 
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pleasures ? Besides" — and here her voice sank to a whis- 
per — *^ I do own my weakness ; yet what maternal heart 
but must be gratified by such admiration as was excited by 
my sweet Laura ! It is dangerous to a young head ; but she 
is so simple, so unpretending." 

** Very true," said her ladyship. 

Now came one of those audible pauses, the tickings of 

the death watch of English conversation. This was broken 

by Mrs. Fergusson's asking a question. How many are 

I asked for want of something to say ! The questions of 

curiosity are few to those of politeness. 

**Pray, when do you expect your brother, Mr. Lorraine, 
in England?" 

" Ah, Edward ! Delawarr told me he was coming at last 
He is to stay with us." 

Mrs. Fergusson now, for the first time, looked at Emily, 
' who, occupied in considering whether the Misses Fergusson 
were deaf or dumb, or both, was quite unconscious of the 
scrutiny. 
^A marriage and a death concluded the visit. 

"Well !" ejaculated {Mr^. Fergusson, as soon as the car- 
riage gave security to that How of soul, entitled confidential 
conversation, ** to think of the luck of some people — there 
will this Miss Arundel be living in the house with the Hon. 
Edward Lorraine." 

No one knew better than this lady the dangers or advan- 
tages of propinquity. 

" I hate that odious dark hair, and ringlets too, so affected ; 
but she is not pretty," said Miss Laura. 

" There is nothing in her," said Miss Elizabeth, who pi^ 
quad herself on discrimination of character, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

<^ I love a devious path that winds askance, 
And hate to keep one object still in view ; 
The flowers are fragrant that we find by chance— 
And in both life and nature I would rather 
Have those I meet than those 1 come to gather. 

The Brunswick, 

** Ah, 'tis a pleasure that none can tell, 
To feel you're the wild wave's master." 

" Impossible ! If his highness would but consider"* 



" I never considered in my life, and am not going to be- 
gin now. I cross the river, if you please, before yon black 
cloud." 

" We must put back — we cannot allow a stranger to 
perish." 

'< Gentlemen of the sail, I can assure you it is not my 
destiny to be drowned ; fulfil your agreement, or forfeit 
your dollars." 

One of the most pertinacious of the boatmen now began ^ 
to mutter something about a family a^ once large and 
small. 

'' I can endure no more : when a man begins to talk of 
his wife and family, I consider his designs on my purse and 
time to be quite desperate. Descendants of the sea-kings ! 
I am sure I shall not drown ; and if you do, I promise to 
increase your donation, till your widows may erect a church 
and belfry to ring a rejoicing peal over your memory ; i^nd 
thus I end the dispute." 

So saying, the young Englishman rose from the deck, 
where he had lain wrapped in his cloak and his thoughtsr?- 
and putting the sullen steersman aside, took the helm into 
his own hands. A few moments saw the little vessel gal- 
lantly scudding through the waters, dashing before her a 
shower of foam like sudden snow — and leaving behind a 
silver track, like a shining serpent, called by some strange 
spell from its emerald palace, and yet bright with ihe myste* 
rious light of its birthplace. The river now like an allied army, 
swollen with the gathered rains of many weeks, was darkened 
on one side by an ancient forest, black as night and death, 
and seeming almost as eternal. It was swept, but not bow- 
ed, by a mighty wind, now loud as moui^tain thunder^ an4 
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now low ^ith that peculiar whisper which haunts the leaf 
of the piD&^Hiuch as might have suited the oracles of old— 
J an articulate though unknown language, — and ever and anon 
rushing from ^9 depths till the slight hark was hidden hy 
the driven waters ; while overhead hung one dense mass of 
cloud — a gathered storm, heavy as the woods it over- 
shadowed. The hanks on the other side were as those of 
another world ; there arose rocks covered with coloured 
lichens, or bare and shewing the rainbow-stained granite, 
and between them small open spaces of long soft grass, 
filled with yellow flowers ; and here and there slight shrubs 
yielding to the wind, and one or two stately trees which de- 
fied it. Still, the tempest was evidently rolling away in the 
distance ; a few large drops of rain seemed to be the mclt- 
. ingbf the light which was now breaking through its cloudy 
' barrier ; already the moon, like the little bark beneath, was 
risible amid surrounding darkness, and at last illuminated, 
: encouragingly, the deck and its youthful master, whose 
1 noble and romantic style of beauty suited well a scene like 
\ this. 

' The excitement of the moment had given even more than 
; its ordinary paleness to his cheek, while its character of de- 
i termination redeemed, what was almost a fault, the i'cminine 

■ delicacy of his mouth ; the moonlight above was not more 
spiritual than the depths of his large blue eyes ; and the 
rain^that had washed his hair onlv gave even more glossi- 

' acss to the ligrht auburn waves that shadowed a forehead 
whose flowing line was that of genius and of grace : it was 
a face and figure to which the mind gave power, and whose 

' slight and delicate proportions had been eil'eminatc but for 

I the strengtlLWliich is of the spirit,' 

I ^Successful daring makes its own way ; and when the 

L dangerous bend of the river was passed, and the wind had 
^adually wailed itself to rest like a passionate child, his 
boatmen were as elated as if the triumph had been their 
own. They reached the landing-place, ruled by an old oak, 
beneath whose shade the sea-kings must have stood ; the 
crew went on to the little village, whose houses were 
already those of promise ; while Edward loitered after, 
languid with the luxury of exertion, and the softness of the 

■ now lulled and lovely night. The moon ^vas yet very 
young — that clear diamond crescent which looks as if un- 
dimmed by the sorrows, or unsullied by the crimes, which 
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will fill 6Ten the brief period of her reign over earth : but there 
was ample light to shew his way across a vast field, where 
eyery step he took filled the air with fragrance, — for the 
ground was covered with those fairy flowers, the lilies of 
the valley — their ivory bells bowed the slight stalks by 
thousands, and their snow was like frost-work — as if winter 
had given her only loveliness to summer. 

As he approached the village, the wild cherry-trees sur- 
rounded it like an orchard* the boughs covered with crimlbn 
profusion, and the cottage where he stopped was crowned 
with flowers ; for here the turf-sods, which form the roof, 
are the nursery of numberless blossoming plants, all (air^ 
and most of them fragrant. The door opened, a bright 
hearth was glowing with its wood fire of the odoriferous 
young pine branches ; and tha hostess was quite pretty 
enough to make the short scarlet petticoat, and red hand- 
kerchief which gathered up her profusion of light tresses, 
seem the most becoming of costumes. 

The game had the perfection of wild-heath flavour ; and 
the rich peach brandy was most exhilarating to the wet and 
weary. After supper they gathered round the heftrth. Ma- 
ny a tale was told of wood and water spirit, with all the 
eloquent earnestness of belief. The national song Gaule 
Norg^ was sung, as people always sing national songs after 
dinner — with all their heart, and as much voice as they.have 
left ; and Edward Lorraine went to bed, when nothing was 
wanting but an audience, to have made him declaim most 
eloquently oh the excellence of unsophisticated pleasure. 

The next day he rose early to join in the chase of an 
elk; an animal rarely seen even in that remote part. The 
band of hunters were young and bold, and there was just 
enough of danger for excitement. Many a deep valley and 
dark ravine did they pass, when a loud shout told that their 
prey was at hand. Fronting them, on a barren and steep 
height, stood the stately creature, his size thrown out in 
bold relief by the clear blue sky behind : he tossed his proud 
antlers dcfyingly, as if he were conscious of the approach- 
ing enemy — when suddenly he turned, and dashed down the 
opposite side. Their game was now secure ; gradually they 
narrowed their circle, till they quite hemmed in the little 
dell where it had taken refuge. Their noiseless step might 
have defied even an Indian ear, and a few scattered trees 
concealed them. The stag was lying amid the grass ; his 
horns, in forcing a passage through the woods, had borne 
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«way their spoil : and a creeping plant, wi^h large green 
leaves and small bright blue flowers, had wound round them, 
as if the victim were bound with wreaths for sacrifice.— 
^Another moment, and the hunters rushed forward ; five 
spears were in its side at once. Awakened more than injur- 
ed, the elk sprung up. One incautious youth was thrown 
on the ground in a moment, while^ it made for the thicket 
where Edward was hid. 

He had meant to have witnessed rather than have joined 
in the attack ; but the danger was imminent — his life was on 
a chance — the shot rang from his pistol — and the next mo- 
ment he felt the large dark eye of the dying animal fix on 
his, and it lay in the death agony at his feet, for the bullet 
had entered its forehead. His comrades gathered round, 
received the reward he hail promised, and. prepared for sup- 
per in the woods, while Edward stood gazing on the gallant 
stag* 

It was fifteen years since one of the kind had been seen 
in the district. A few hours and a few dollars finished his 
brief reign in the woods; and Lorraine thought a little sadly 
on the bold and the lonely which had fallen to gratify his 
curiosity. 

Your moralizing is, after all, but a zest to pleasure ; and 
his remorse was more than mitigated by the applause be- 
stowed on his address and presence of mind, — till the horns 
of the elk came to be vievved with very self-satisfactory 
feelings. Active pleasures, however, had their day ; and 
Edward soon began to p'-efer wandering amid the mighty 
forests, till he half believed in the spirits of which they 
were the home ; or he wouid lie for hours embedded in some 
little nook of wild flowers, amid the rocks that looked down 
on the river — a wild soaring bird the sole interruption to 

i "his solitude. But one cannot practise poetry for ever; and 
he soon found he was declining rapidly from the golden age 
of innocent pleasure to the silver one of insipidity. So one 

; fine morning saw him bribing his driver, and urging the 
pretty little brown horses of the country to their utmost 

' speed, on his way to England. The sea-port was gainpd — 
the wind as favourable as if that had been bribed too— ^and 
in a fortnight he \uis at Hull, quite as pleased to return to 
his native land as he h d been to leave it. 

This journey to Norway may be considered the specimen 
brick of Edward Lorraine's life and character; for the sea- 
son before, he had been Ic Prince cheri of the Park and 
Vol. I.— 3. 
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Pall Mall — his dressing-room was one mirror — ^his sofas 
pink satin — his tasle was as perfect in beauty as it was in 
perfume — his box at the opera exhaled every evening a 
varying atmosphere ; it was not the night of Medea or 
Otello, but that of the heliotrope or the esprit des violettes ; 
— he talked of building a rival Regent Street with his in- 
vitation cards — and actually took a cottage " all of lilies 
and roses" at Richmond, as fitting warehouse for his pink 
and blue notes, " sweets to the sweet," — and drove eVen 
Mr. Delawarr out of his patience and politeness, by asking 
who was prime minister. 

But, alas, for the vanity of human enjoyment ! we grow 
weary of even our own perfection. About July, fashion 
took a shade of philosophy — friends became weary, we 
mean wearisoment-pleasures stale — pursuits unprofitable — 
and Lorraine decided on change ; he was resolved to be 
natural, nay, a little picturesque ; all that remained was the 
how, when, and where. He thought of the lakes — but they 
are given up to new-married couples, poets, and painters ; 
next, of the Highlands — but a steatn-boat had profaned 
Loch Lomond, and pic-nics Ben Nevis: of Greece he had 
already had a campaign, in which he had been robbed of 
every thing, from his slippers to his cimeter — and had re- 
turned home, leaving behind his classical enthusiasm, and 
bringing back with him an ague. He took up the Gazetteer 
in desperation for a Sortes, and laid it down delighted and 
decided : next day he set off for Norway. 

In his mind the imagination was as yet the most promi- 
nent feature ; it made him .impetuous — for the unknown is 
ever coloured by tlie most attractive hues ; it made him 
versatile — for those very hues, from their falsehood, are 
fleeting, and pass easily from one object to another ; it 
ftiade hinl melancholy — for the imagination, which lives on 
excitement, most powerfully exaggerates the re-action ; bu.t, 
like a fairy gift, it threw its own nameless charm over all 
he did — and a touch, as it were, of poetry, spiritualised all 
the common-places of life. His was a character full of 
great and glorious elements, but dangerous ; so alive to ex- 
ternal impressions, so full of self-deceit — for what deceives 
us as we deceive ourselves ? To what might not some daz- 
zling dream of honour or of love lead ? It was one that re« 
quired to be subdued by time, checked by obstacles, and 
softened by sorrow ; afterwards to be acted upon by some 
high and sufficienWiotive to call its energies into actionr— 
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and then, of such stuff nature makes her noblest and best. 
As yet his life had, like that of the cuckoo, known 

*' No sorrow in its song^, 
No winter in its year." 

His beauty had charmed even his stately lady-mother into 
softness ; and he was the only being now on earth whom 
his brother loved. Young, noble, rich, gifted with that in- 
definable grace which, like the. fascination of the serpent,, 
draws all within its circle, but not for such fatal purpose — 
with a temper almost womanly in its affectionate sweetness 
— with those bold buoyant spirits that make their own 
^agle-wings,— wTiat did Edward de Lorraine wanl in this 
world but a few difficulties and a little misfortune ? 
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CHAPTER VH. 

" Un bal ! il fallait do grandes toilettes." 

Minloires sur Josephine. 

*» Midnight revels — on their mirth and dance intent. 
At once with joy and fear her heart rebounds." — Milton. 

The bpudoir was a very pretty boudour ; the curtains at 
the window were rich rose colour, the paper a pale pink, 
and the fire-place like the altar of hope — orte sparkling 
blaze. On the mantel-piece two alabaster figures supported 
each a little lamp, whose flame was tinted by the stained 
flowers ; some china ornaments, purple and gold, and a vase 
filled with double violets, were reflected in the mirror. On 
the one side was a stand of moss roses, on the other a dresS'- 
ing-table, and a glass d la Psyche, over whose surface the 
wax tapers flung a soft light, worthy of any complexion, 
even had it rivalled the caliph Vathek's pages, whose skins 
** were fair as the enamel of Frangistan." In short, it was 
one of those becoming rooms which would put even a grace 
in additional good humour. — By the by, what a barbarous, 
what an uncharitable act it is, of some people to furnish 
their rooms as they do, against all laws of humanity as well 
as taste ! We have actually seen rooms fitted up with sea- 
^een, and an indigo-coloured paper : what complexion 
could stand it? The most proper of becoming blushes 
voiild be utterly wasted, and perhaps at the most critical 
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moment. Mrs. Fergusson never would let her daughters 
visit at Lady Carysfort's, on account of the unabated crim- 
son of her walls and furniture : as she justly observed, the 
dancers looked like ghosts. For ourselves, when we fur- 
nish our rooms, we have decided on a delicate pink paper ; 
it lights up well, and is such a relief to the foreground of 
whites, reds, and blue. The hangings, &c. certainly of 
French rose : windows are favourite seats ; and who knows 
how much may be effected in a Ute-d-tite, by the crimson 
^shade of the curtain flitting over a fair cheek d propos ? 
But we are patriotic people, and write treatises for the 
Society of Useful Knowledge. 

Emily Arundel stood by the dressing-table. The last curl 
of her dark hair had received its last braid of pearls ; the 
professor of papillotes had decided, and she quite agreed 
with him, that a la Calypso best suited with her Grecian 
style of feature. The white satin slip, over which floated 
the cloud-like gauze, suited well with the extreme delicacy 
of her figure ; and the little snow-slipper would not have dis- 
graced the silver-footed Thetis, or Cinderella herself. The 
bouquet de rois sheet its last tears on the cambric parsemes 
de lis — and Emily turned from her glass with that beau 
ideal of all reflections, " I am looking my very best !" 

" Really, Emily, you nre very pretty," said Lady Alicia, 
when she entered the drawing-room. Emily quite agreed 
with her. 

The carriage soon whirled them to Lady Mandeville*s ; a 
propier length of time elapsed before they penetrated the 
blockade of coaches ; a most scientific rap announced their 
arrival, and Emily's heart went quicker than the knocker.' 
The old song says, 

'* My heart with love is beatipg^' 

of pleasure, should be added. But soon admiration was the 
only active faculty. The noble staircase was lined with the 
rarest greenhouse plants ; she might have gone through a 
whole course of botany before they arrived at the drawing- 
room, — for two quadrilles and three waltzes were played 
while they stood on the stairs. As they entered, an open- 
ing in the figure of the dance gave a transient view of 
nearly the whole length of the apartments. It was a bril- 
Kant coup d^mil : mirrors, like the child's nursery-song, 
*'tip to the ceiling, and down to the ground," reflected an 
almost eoidless crowdvoerthe graceful figure? ^'in shining. 
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draperies enfolded," the gay wreaths round the heads of the 
young, the white waves of feathers on their seniors — the 
silver light from the moon-like lamps flashed back from 
bright gems and brighter eyes ; the rich decorations — ala- 
baster vases, their delicate tracery like the frost-work of 
winter filled with the flowers of summer — ^the sweep of the 
purple curtains — the gold mouldings, and a few beautiful 
pictures — while all terminated in a splendidly illuminated 
conservatory. 

Emily had plenty of time to " sate herself with gazing," 
— for Lady Alicia quietly seated herself on a sofa, and 
seemed to trust to fate about finding either hostess, or 
partner for her protegee, who at last began to think the 
mere spectator of pleasure ought to be a philosopher. We 
have heard of the solitude of the wide ocean, of the sandy 
desert, of the pathless forest ; but, for a real, thorough, and 
entire knowledge, far beyond Zimmerman's, of the plea- 
sures of solitude, commend us to a young damsel doomed to 
a sofa and female society, while quadrille after quadrille is 
formed in her sight, and the waltzes go round, like stars 
with whose motions we have nothing to do. 

The crowd was now beginning rapidly to disperse : true, 
there was more space for the pas seul ; but fatigue had 
quenched its spirit — curls showed symptoms of straightness 
— the bouquets had lost their freshness, and so had many n 
cheek. At this moment Lady Mandeville came up ; and a 
shade, the least in the world, on the brow of her young 
visitor showed a discontent which, in her heart, she thought 
such a chaperone as Lady Alicia might well justify. Never 
was kindness more gracious in its courtesy than her's. 
*' Captain St. Leger, Miss Arundel ;" and the next minute 
Emily prejiared smile and step : one at least was thrown 
away ; her partner, strong in the consciousness of coat, 
curls, and commission, tiie best of their kind, deemed it 
risking the peace of the female world unnecessarily to add 
6ther dangers to those so irresistible. During le Pantalon 
he arranged his neckcloth ; VEte, drew his fingers through 
his curls ; la Poule, he asked if she had been that morning 
in the Park ; during la Pastorelle prepared for his pas 
seul ; and during la Finale^ recovered the trouble of danc- 
ing, gave his arm, and, as the carriage was announced, 
handed her into it. " A ball is not always the comhle de 
bonheur^^ to papas, says the author of the Disowned ; " nor 
to their daughters either," could have added Emily Arundel.. 

3» 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



^ And music too — dear music, which can touch 
Beyond all else the soul that loves it much." — ^Mooke, 

•* Your destiny is in her hands," ay, utterly : the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge does not depend 
more on its encyclopaedia, Mr. Brougham — the new tragedy 
on Macready — the balance of Europe on the Duke — none 
of these are so utterly dependent as a young lady on her 
chaperone. She may be a beauty — but the Medicean her- 
self would require announcing as Venus : we all see with 
Other people's eyes, especially in matters of taste. She 
may be rich — but an heiress, like a joint-stock company, 
requires to be properly advertised. She may be witty — 
but hon-mots require to be repeated rather than heard for a 
reputation ; and who is to do this but a chaperone \ — That 
being of delicate insinuations, of confidential whispers, of 
research in elder brothers, of exclusiveness in younger ones 
—she of praises and partners for her ow/i protegee, of in- 
terruptions, ifs, and buts, for others. But, as Ude says of a 
forcemeat ball, " il faut un genie pour cela^^ and to that 
Lady Alicia made no pretentions. 

Evening after evening Emily stepped into the carriage 
with all t.iC slowness of discontent, and flung off robe and 
wreath on her return with all the pettishness of disappoint- 
ment. In ihe mean time her uncle was quite edified by her 
letters : she spoke with such regret of the country, with its 
simple and innocent pleasures, how different to the weari- 
ness which attended London dissipation ; she was eloquent 
on the waste of time, the heartlessness of its pursuits; she 
anticipated with so much delight her return to the friends 
of her youth, that they scarcely knew whether to be most 
enchanted with her afl'eciion or her sense. What a founda- 
tion mortified vanity is for philosophy ! 

The Opera was the only place where she had experi- 
enced unmixed gratificatii>n : from her first glance at its 
magnificent outline — its sea of white waving plumes, with 
many a bright eye and jewelled arm shining like its meteors, 
its beeutiful faces, seen in all the advantage of full dress- 
full dress, which, like Florimers magic girdle, is the true 
>est of beauty — to the moment when she linjj^ered to catch 
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the last swell of the superb orchestra — she was *' under the 
wand of the enchanter." Emily possessed what, like songs 
and sonnets, roust be born with you, — a musical ear ; that 
sixth sense, in search of which you may subscribe to the 
Ancient Music and the Philharmonic, you may go to every 
concert — ^you may go into ecstasies, and encore every song 
— ^you may prefer Italian singing, talk learnedly of tone and 
touch, all in vain-4a musical ear is no more to be acquired7v 
than Lady H.'s beauty or Mrs. T.'s grace. 

** What a pity," said old Lord E., a man whom a peerage 
spoilt for a professor, whose heart had performed Cowley's 
ballad for the whole succession of prima donnas, — '' what 
a pity you have not seen Pasta — a Greek statue stepped 
from its pedestal, and animated by the Promethean fire of 
genius ! Why is not such personified poetry immortal 1 My 
feeling of regret for my grandchildren half destroys my en- 
joyment of the present ; it is the feeling of a patriot, Miss 
Arundel. Every other species of talent carries with it its 
eternity ; we enjoy the work of the poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, only as thousands will do after us ; but the actor 
— his memory is with his generation, and that passes away. 
What a slight idea even I, who speak as a last year's eye- 
witness, can give of her magnificent Semiramide, defying 
even fate — of the deep passionate love, ever the ill-requited, 
expressed in her Medea ; her dark hair bound in its classical 
simplicity round her fine head, her queen-like step- — Miss 
Arundel, I am very sorry for yuu ;" and he stopped in one 
of those deep pauses of emotion, when the feeling is too 
great for words. 

At this moment Sontag burst upon the ear with one of 
those jEolian sweeps of music so peculiarly her own f " Can 
any thing be more exquisite ?" exclaimed Emily. 
. " Granted," returned Lord E. ; " musical talent is at its 
perfection in her — the finest natural organ modulated by 
first-rate science ; but where is the mind of Pasta ? It is 
folly to conipare beings so opposite: like the child, when 
asked which he preferred, some grapes or a nectarine, I 
answer, * both.' The one is a woman of genius — the other 
a most lovely creature, with the finest of voices." 

** How beautiful she is ! " rejoined Emily, adhering with 
true feminine pertinacity to her opinion, though very willing 
to choose new ground for her argument. 

" First of all, allow me to observe, I hate to hear one wo- 
man praise another's beauty ; they do it with such % cove* 
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nantiDg air of self-sacrifice, such vain-glorious setting forth 
of — * There you see I am not the least envious.' Secondly, 
I heg to differ from you : I remember anxiety was wound 
up to its highest of expectation when the fair songstress 
Brst appeared : she advanced to the front of the stage — ^her 
white arms in that half-crossed, half-clasped attitude, which 
so deprecatingly expresses female timidity — a burst of ap- 
plause went round in compliment to those superlatively 
snowy hands and arms ; next, she made a step forward, and 
in so doing displayed a foot, small enough for the slipper 
which the stork so maliciously dropped to waken the Egyp- 
tian king from his reverie — and a second round of applause 
announced due appreciation of that aerial foot ; finally, the 
eyes were raised, and the face turned to the audience, but 
the face was received in deep silence : that first opinion 
was the true one. But wait till the next scene, and we shall 
agree — for our admiration of Malibran is mutual." 

** My first impression of her," said Emily, " was very 
striking; it was at an evening concert, which, like many 
others — when some three-drawing-roomed lady enacts pa- 
troness, and throws open her house for the sake of tickets, 
strangers, and a paragraph — was rather dimly lighted. 
Malibran was seated in an open window, round which some 
creeping plant hung in profuse luxuriance ; the back-ground 
was a sky of tlie deepest blue and clearest moonlight — so 
that her figure was thrown out in strong relief. Her hair 
was just bound round her head, with a blue wreath quite at 
the back, as in some of the antique figures of the nymphs, 
who seem to have wreathed the flowers they had gathered. 
She was pale, and her. large dark eyes filled with that 
lustrous gaze of absorbed attention only given to music. 
I thought, what a lovely picture she would have made ! " 

But here a song commenced ; and the silence enforced by 
a schoolmistress was not stricter than that Lord E. held it a 
duty to observe during singing. 

By the by, both in print and 'parlance, how much nonsense 
is set forth touching '>^iie. En glisji having no soul for musicJ " 
The love of music, like a continent, may be divided into 
two parts ; first, that scientific appreciation which depends 
on natural organization and highly cultivated taste ; and, 
secondly., that love of sweet sounds,, for the sake pf the 
associat ons linked with them, and the foeTin^ they waken 
from the depths of memory : the latter is a hSfl^r love than 
the former^ tni, in the first only are we Emflx deficient. 
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The man who stands listening to even a barrel-organ, be- 
cause it repeats the tones ** he loved from the lips of his 
nurse" — or who follows a common ballad-singer, because 
her song is familiar in its sweetness, or linked with touching 
words, or hallowed by the remembrance of some other and 
dearest voice — sui;e]y that man has a thousand times more 
" soul for music'* than he who raves about execution, chro 
matic runs, seml-tdnes, &c,- We would liken music to 
Aladdin's lamp— worthless in itself, not so for the spirits 
which obey its call. We love it for the buried hopes, the 
garnered memories, the tender feelings, it can summon with 
a tbiich. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Very good sort of people. — Common Conversation, 

A little innocent flirtation. — Ibid, 

' ^{jjj^gourefi pf mine own conceit/' — Lord Stirling. 

A fancy ball ! Fray, where is the fancy ? — Rational Q^uestion, 

. Is it not Rochefoucault who says, ** there are many who 
would never have fallen in love, had they not first heard it 
talked about ? " What he says of love may extend to a 
great variety of other propensities. How many gastronO' 
rnes, with mouths never meant but for mutton and mashed 
potatoes, dilate learnedly on the merits o{ salmis and sautes 
—but far less as matter of taste than flavour ! How many a 
red-cheeked and red-jacketed squire exchanges the early 
hours of the field for the late hours of the House, from that 
universal ambition called example ! And what but that 
powerful argument, " why, every body gives them," ever 
made Mrs. Danvers give parties ? Without one of the ordi- 
nary inducements which light up the saloon, and cover the 
supper-table with spun-sugar temples; — she had no son, for 
whom an heiress was to be drawn from her " bright pecu- 
' liar sphere" in the mazes of a mazurka — no daughters mak- 
ing waltzes and window-seats so desirable ; not so much as 
[ a niece, or even a disposable second cousin ; — without one 
' grain of esprit de societe, or one atom of desire for its suc- 
cess; — the Morning Post might have eulogized for ever the 
vtars that iMde her drawing-room *^ a perfect constella* 
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tion of rank, beauty, and fashion," — and before Mrs. Dan- 
vers bad read one half of the paragraph, she would have 
forgotten the other. She had a good-natured husband, a 
large fortune, and a noble house in an unexceptionable 
street ; and in giving parties, she only fulfilled the destiny 
attached to such possessions. 

Their year was the most uniform of Time's quietest cur- 
rent. In February they came up to town, for three reasons: 
they had a family house, to which the family had come up 
for a century p&st, — and they were none of those new-light 
people who so disrespectfully differ from their grandfathers 
and grandmothers ; secondly, all their neighbors came to 
town, — for their neighbourhood was too aristocratic not to 
be migratory : and, thirdly, Mr. Dan vers represented a 
borough which was very prolific in petitions, road-bills, &;c. 
Ill town they remained till near August, when Mr. Danvers 
went to Scotland to shoot grouse ; and Mrs. Danvers consol- 
ed herself, during his absence, at their seat by wondering 
how much the children of her parish-school and shrubs had 
shot up while she was away, and by superintending the 
house-keeper's room — where with almost a dash of sentiment, 
she saw to her husband's grouse being potted, and a whole 
array of white jars filled with pickles as acid as Mr. Roger's 
temper and tongue, and with preserves as sweet as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's letter of thanks — (by the by, they say he keeps 
a set lithographed) — for the first copy of some young poet's 
first effusion. Partridges and Mr. Danvers re-appeared in 
September. He shot before Christmas and hunted after; 
while the rest of the time was disposed of by dinners and 
drowsiness in the afternoon ; but we must add, with every 
morning given to kind and useful employment, — for their 
tenants might have changed landlord and lady tome dozen 
times, and yet have changed for the worse. 

But to return to May and its multitudes. Mrs. Danvers 
was in a black velvet dress, mutually pertinacious in their 
adherence to each other — and diamonds which only required 
new setting to have made her the envy of half her acquain- 
tance, three parts of whom were already crowding her 
superb rooms. Emily first went through a languid quadrille, 
with a partner whose whole attention was given to his vis* 
d-vis, and then resumed her seat by Lady Alicia, melancholy 
and meditative, when her attention was attracted by that 
most musical inquiry of, "Who is that pretty dark-eyed 
girl ? — a very wood-nymph beside that frozen water-spirit 
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Lady Alicia Delawarr !" The reply was inaudibku; but a 
moment afterwards Mrs. Danvers presented Mr. Boyne 
Sillery. " Miss Arundel for the next quadrille." 

.With such an introduction, what partner but would have 
been graciously received ? Perhaps, had not Emily's judg- 
ment been a little blinded by the diamond-dust which' vanity 
flings in the eyes, Mr. Boyne Sillery might not have appear- 
ed such a very nice young man. He was precisely of an 
order she had too much good taste to admire — he was, to use 
the expression of a French critic applied to Moore's poetry,- 
trop parfdme ; there was an occasional glisten on his curls, 
that savoured too much of a professor and Z'Awz'Ze aux millc 
fieurs ; his tailor was evidently a person of great conside- 
ration in his eyes — tl^at was but gratitude ; and his chance 
mention of acquaintance was too carefully correct — that air 
of the Court Guide which so much betrays the parvenu^ ov 
debutant. But Emily was in no mood to be critical. During 
the quadrille they progressed as rapidly as an American 
settlement. He gave her his arm to the supper-room: 
grapes, pine-apple, jelly, and pretty speeches blended amica- 
bly together. Afterwards their engagement was extended 
to a waltz. They talked of the Corsair — the exquisite pic- 
ture of Parris's Bridemaid in the British Gallery — and ended 
with Italy and moonlight ; when she was shawled, cloaked, 
and handed to the carriage with a most exquisite air of 
anxiety — but not till her partner had learned the number of 
Lady Alicia's Opera-box, and that they were going the fol- 
lowing evening to Mrs. William Carson's fancy ball. 

Alas ! for the weakness and vanity of the female sex. 
Mile. Hyacinthine quite marvelled at her young lady's ani- 
mation as she unbound the wreath of lilies from her hair, 
and received a caution about to-morrow's costume : such an 
injunction had not passed Emily's lips for weeks. 

Even in this world of wonders, there are two subjects of 
our especial marvel; — how people can be so silly as to give 
fancy balls ; and still more, how people can be so silly as to 
go to them. With a due proportion of the coldness of our 
insular atmosphere entering like a damp sea-breeze into our 
composition, we English are the worst people in the world 
to assume characters hot our own — we adapt and adopt 
most miserably — and a fancy ball is just a caricature of a 
▼olume of costumes, only the figures are somewhat siiffer 
aad not so well executed. 
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Emily was that evening, by the aid of shining Bpanglef 
and silver gauze, an embroidered sylph ; and in attempting 
to be especially airy and graceful, was, of course, constrain- 
ed and awkward. However, Mr. Boyne Sillery assured her 
she looked lik6 the emanation of a moonlit cloud ; and she 
could not do less than admire the old English costume, by 
which she meant the slashed doublet and lace ruff of her 
companion. On they went, through the most ill-assorted 
groups. Young ladies whom a pretty ankle had seduced 
into Switzerland, but who now walked about as if struck by 
sudden shame at their short blue silk skirts. Sultanas radi- 
ant in their mothers' diamonds, which they seemed terribly 
afraid of losing ; and beauties in the style of Charles the 
Second, wholly engrossed by the relaxation of their ring- 
lets. 

But if the ladies were bad, the cavaliers were worse.; — 
Was there a youth with a bright English colour, and a small 
nose with an elevated termination, ** he stuck a turban on his 
brow, and called himself Abdallah." Was there a "delicate 
atomy" of minute dimensions and pale complexion, he 
forthwith strutted a hardy Highlander. But our very pages 
would grow weary were we to enumerate the solemn Ro- 
chesters, the heavy Buckinghams, contrasted by Spaniards 
all slip, slide, and smile — and officers with nothing warlike 
about them but their regimentals. The very drawing-rooms 
partook of the general discomfort : one was fitted up as a 
Turkish tent, where, a propos des Turcs, the visitors- drank 
champagne and punch ; while a scene in Lapland, terribly 
true as to chilliness, was filled with ecarte players and most 
rheumatic draughts. The master of the house wandered 
about, looking as if he longed to ask his way ; and the mis- 
tress, who was queen of some country — whether African or 
Asiatic it would have been difficult from her dress to decide 
— curtesied and complimented, till she seemed equally wea- 
of her dignity, draperies, and guestsi 

To Emily the scene was new — and novelty is the best half 
of pleasure. Mr. Boyne Sillery was too attentive not to be 
agreeable. Attention is always pleasant in an acquaintance 
till we tire of them. Moreover, bs^Vps xpxy epjertainijig, 
talked much of every body yand well of none; and ill nature 
is to conversation what oil is to the lamp— the only thing 
that keeps it alive. Besides, there were two or three whis- 
pers, whose sweetness was good, at least in the way of con- 
trast. 
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^ Mr. Boyne Sillery was seventh, eight, or ninth, among a 
score of divers-sized children— in a large family, Yike a long 
sum, it is difficult to remember the exact number. His father 
was the possessor of some half-dozen ancestors, a manor^ 
and landed property worth about twelve hundred a year, 
He married the daughter of a neighbour whose purse and 
pedigree were on a par with his own — the heiress of two 
maiden aunts, one of whom left her a set of garnets, three' 
lockets, and the miniature of an officer ; the other a book 
of receipts, and three thousand pounds, )which, together 
with what her father gave, was properly settled on the 
younger scions of the house of Sillery. 

Had Mr. S. studied Malthus more, and multiplication less, 
it would have greatly added to the dignity and comfort of 
his household. As it was, he had to give up his hunters, 
and look after his preserves. His wife took to nursing and 
cotton velvet — and every fiftieth cousin was propitiated with 
pheasants and partridges, to keep up a hope at least of future 
interest with the three black graces, *• law, physic, and di-» 
vinity ;" nay, even a merchant, who lived in Leatherluff 
Lane, was duly conciliated at Michaelmas by a goose, and 
at Christmas by a turkey ; the more patrician presents being 
addressed due west. 

•• There is a tide in the affairs of men ;" and the tide on 
which Francis Boyne Sillcry's fortune floated was of esprit 
dt vanille. A cousin, Colonel Boyne, of whom it waS 
enough to say, the first ten years of his life passed beside his 
mother's point apron ; the second at a private tutor's, witti 
seven daughters, all of whom entertained hopes of the youth- 
ful pupil ; the third series in a stay-at-home regiment, whose, 
cornets and captains were of too delicate material to brave 
,the balls and bullets of *' outrageous fortune ;" and the last 
few years at Paris, a slave to the slender ankle and superla- 
tive suppers of an Opera-dancer. Her reform, in a convent^ 
and the necessity of raising his rents, brought the Colonel 
to England. Soon after his arrival, that patent axletree of 
action, the not knowing what to do^with himself,\domestiii 
caied him during some weeks of the shooting season at Sil- 
lery House, where, not being a sportsman, all the benefit 
he derived from September was having his morning's sleep 
disturbed, and seeing partridges that would have made the 
most exquisite of sautes^ drenched with an infantine-ldoking' 
pap'called bread sauce. 

His attention, among the red-cheeked,' red-handed, and 
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large-eared race, that formed the olive plantation around hi8 
Cousin*9 table, wap drawn to his namesake, Francis Boyne 
8illery, by one day missing from his dressing-table a large 
portion of the most exquisite scent, with which he endea- 
voured to counteract the atmosphere of goose and gunpowder 
that filled Sillery House. 

Mischief in a large family, like murder in the newspapers, 
is sure to come out. It was soon discovered that Master 
Francis, having his delicate nerves disturbed by the odour 
exhaled from Messrs. Day and Martinis blacking, had poured 
the esprit de vanille over the pumps with which he attended 
a neighbouring dancing-school. 

Great was the indignation excited. With the fear of a 
lost legacy before their eyes, his mother burnt the shoes — 
his father took the horsewhip — when Colonel Boyne inter* 
fered, with a eulogium on the naturally fine taste of the 
boy, ai^d a petition to adopt a youth whose predilections 
were so promising. 

A week afterwards, the Colonel left for London, and with 
hint Francis — the grief for whose departure was such as is 
generally felt by mothers on the marriage of their daugh- 
terSy or lathers at the loss of supernumerary sons. Colonel 
Boyne took a house in Duchess Street, and a pretty house* 
keeper — walked St. James's and Bond Streets — kept both 
wig and whisker in a state of dark-brown preservation — ^and 
wore HobyV boots to the last. Francis had too much of. 
Che parasite in his nature ever too loose his original hold ; 
and after a few years of dread, touching a lady and her 
daughter who lived opposite, and speni an unjustifiable part 
pf their time at the window — and some occasional terrors 
of the housekeeper, his cousin died, leaving him all he had, 
and not a little disappointment. A few hundreds a-year, 
and a few more at the banker's, were all that remained of 
the wasted property of the indulged and the indolent. 

But youth, even of the most provident species, rarelj 
desponds. Mr. Boyne Sillery had enough to quiet his tai- 
lor and his perfumer — and he lived on, in the hopes of an 
heiress. In the mean time — as Wordsworth says, 

^ Each man hai some object of pursuit. 
To which he sedulously devotes himself,** — 

being too prudent for gambling, too poor for la gourma%' 
dtsf, too idle for any employment demanding time, too defi- 
eient fur any requiring talent — he took to flirting, partly to 
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keep liis hand in for the destined heiress he was to fasci- 
nate,, and partly as a present amusement. He spoke in 6 
low tone ofvvoicn — a great thing, according to Shakespeare* 
in love afiait^s ; he was pale enough for sentiment — made a 
staily of pretty speeches — and was apt at a quotation. Di<l 
he give his arm to a damsel, whose white slipper became 
visible on the ciimson-carpeted staircase, it was 

** Her fairy fool. 
That falls like snow on earth, as sofl and mute.** 

If he hesitated a moment, it was to fill up the pause with 

^ 6h, what h an so wise, 

. Coald, unbewildered, meet those matchless eyes?** 

Did the fair dame wear flowers in her dark hair, he talked of 

*^ Lilies, such as maide: s wear 
hi the deep midnight of their hair*** 

If the sang, he praised by whispering that her voice 

** Bore his soul along 
Over the silver waters of tweet song.* 

Dearly did he love' a little religious controversy; for then 
the dispute could be wound up with 

** Thnn, for my sake, at AUah^s shrine. 
And I at any god^s for thine.** 

This propensity had brought pn him an absurd nickname. 

A young lady, whose designs on another he had thwarted 

fsr a whole evening by a coarse of ill-timed compliments--^ 

and the prosperity of a compliment, even more than of a 

jest, 

** Most lie i* the ear of him who hears it,*' 



died him Cupid Quotem; and the ridiculous is memory^a 
most adhesive plaster, j 

It was some half a dozen evenings or so before Emilf was 

quite tired — but the past pleasant had degenerated into .the 

/present wearisome, that sure prophecy of the future odioos 

'^^^— when, on the fifth evening, as he was leaning over her 

chair at the Opera, and, either in the way of idleness or ea» 

periment, his speeches were more than usually sentimentajl; 

by way of diversion, Emily began questioning : and *^ Who. 

is in that box? Po you know that person in the pit f* 

turned the enemy most scientifically. 

r* Next to saying sweet things, Mr. Sillery loved saying sonr; 

Judge, therefore, if he was not entertaining. 

£ head-ach induced Lady Alicia to leave before the Optni 
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was half orer. While waiting in the crush-room, Mrs. Fer* 
gosson and her daughters stopped to exchange those little 
nonentitieS^.of speech called civiiities.^ 

**' Quite an at^ac^^,*' said Miss Fergusson, i^an audible 
•neer, as she turned from Emily and Mr. Boyne Sillery. 

That night Emily meditated very seriously on the pro- 
priety of repressing- attentions of which she was tired. It 
is curious to observe how soon we perceive the impropriety 
of departed pleasures. Repentance is a one-faced Janus, 
6Ter looking to the past. She thought how wrong it was 
to lead on a young man — how shameful to trifle with the 
feelings of another — and how despicable was the character 
of a coquette. She remembered something very like an aj)- 
pointment-:-no, that was too harsh a term — she had unguard- 
edly mentioned the probability of their taking a lounge in 
Kensington Gardens. Thither she determined not to go, 
and resolved in her own mind to avoid future quadrillesi 
dtc. She went to sleep, lulled by that best of mental opi- 
good reaolation. 



V . 
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CHAPTER X. 

-*^ Collecting toys. 



As children gather pobblee by the deep.'* — Mxltoii. 

^^all,'* said Mr. Brown, with that ironical pleasantry comm«i to 
- intense dei^air^ ^ that is what I call pleasant.** 

Tht Disovmedm 

There needed very little diplomacy to persuade Lady 
Alicia to exchange the study of natural history in Kensing- 
ton Gardens for its pursuit in Howell and James's, where 
bracelets made of beetles, and brooches of butterflies, are 
as good as a course of entomology. A gay drive soon 
btbught them to that emporium of china and chrpnometera 
— -small, as if meant to chime to fairy revels — of embossed 
taaes, enamelled like the girdle of Iris, and in which every 
glaas drawer is a shrine 

{ V ** Where the gonii have hid 

The jewellod cup of their king Jamshid.*' 

Truly, the black sea of Piccadilly, in spite of mud and Mac* 
adam, is, from four to five o'clock in the season, one of thoso 
j^l^ts whose only demerit is its want of novelty. 
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The carriage* entering at Stanhope Gate, first wound ift 
way through a small but brilliant crowd — vehiclesi from 
which many a face glanced fair ^ 



-*^ At the maids 



Who blmhed behind the gallery\i nlkenvthadet.** 

in Mokanna's gathering from Georgia and Circassia, and 
drawn by horses whose skins were soft as the silks and satina 
of their owners — steeds like the one which owes its immox^ 
tality to its Macedonian victor, curbed by the slight rein 
and yet slighter touch of some patrician-looking rider, whose 
very appearance must be a consolation to those melancholy 
mortals who prose over the degeneracy of the human race 
—cabriolets guided apparently as the young prince wa« 
waited on in the palace of the White Cat, by hands only, or 
rather gloves, varying from delicate primrose to pale bloA. 

Then the ecene itself— the sweep of light verdure, the 
fine old trees which in Kensington Gardens formed the back' 
ground of the distance, the light plantation of flowering 
shrubs on one side, the fine statue of Achilles, looking down 
like a dark giant disdainfully on the slight race beneath ; the 
slender and elegant arches through which the chariot wheels 
rolled as if in triumph ; the opening of the Green Park, 
ended by the noble old Abbey, hallowed by all of historic 
association; the crowded street, where varieties approxi- 
mated and extremes met: the substantial coach, with its 
more substantial coachman, seeming as if they bore the 
whole weight of the family honours ; the chariots, one, per- 
haps, with its crimson blind waving and giving a glimpse of 
the light plume, or yet lighter blonde, close beside another 
whose olive-green outside and one horse told that the darkr 
Tested gentleman, seated in the very middle^ as if just ready 
to get^out, is bound on matters of life and death, t. e. is an 
apothecary. Then the heavy stages — the omnibus, which 
so closely resembles a caravan of wild beasts— and, last de-* 
scent of misery and degradation, the hackney-coaches, to 
which one can only apply what Rochefoucault says of mar- 
riages—** they may be convenient, but never agreeable.^ 

Of the pedestrians— as in telling a gentleman faults in the 
mistress he married that morning- -the least said, the soonest 
mended. ^No woman looks wen walking in the street: she 
either elbqws her way in all the disagreeableness of inde- 
pendence, or else shuffles along as if ashamed of what she ip 
doing ; her bonnet has always been met by some unluckjn 

4* . / 
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wind which has destroyed half its shape, and-all its set : if 
fine weather, her shoes are covered with dust, and if dirty* 
the petticoat is defyingly dragged through the mud, or, still 
n^ore defyingly, lifted on one side to shew the hlack leather 
boot, and draggled in deepest darkness on the other. No 
female, at least none with any female pretensions, should 
eTer attempt to walk« except on a carpet, a turf, or a terrace. 
Jkt for the men, one half look as if they were running on 
an errand or from an arrest, or else where creeping to com- 
mit suicide. 

80 much for the pavement. Then the shops on either 
nde, can human industry or ingenuity go farther ! Ah, hu- 
man felicity ! to have at once so many wants suggested and 
•applied ! Wretched Grrecian daughters ! miserable Roman 
matrons! to whom shopping was an unknown pleasure, what 
didf what could employ them ? Harm, no doubt ; for 

** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do." 

But, without that grand resource, how they got through Jhe 
four-and-twenty hours, like the man with the iron mas' . 
remains a mystery. 

At Howell's Emily was aroused from the contemplation 
• of a bracelet formed of bees' wings united by lady-birds — 
by seeing Lady St, Leon, a large, good-natured person — one 
of those who take up a chariot or a sofa to themselves — one 
of those fortunate beings who have never had a cross but a 
diamond one in the world — one who, as a child, was amus- 
ing enough to be papa's pet, and pretty enough to be mam- 
ma's. She fell in love at sixteen, with the very person she 
ought, — the heir of the estate which adjoined her father's ; 
she was wedded in a month, had a fine large family, none of 
whom were ever ill ; had sons, with an uncle to adopt every 
one but the eldest, and daughters predestined to be married, 
and who fulfilled their destinies as soon as possible. She 
never contradicted her husband, who never contradicted 
her ; and they had gone on to fifty, equally fat and fortunate 
together. No wonder her ladyship's good humour was 
enough for herself — and other people. 

While discussing with the old lady the effects of an east 
wind, and the rival merits of liquorice and lemon lozenges^ 
who should she see examining the sentiments and seals but 
Mr. Boyne Sillery; and whose conversation should she 
OTerhear but that passing between him and a young guarda* 
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MBh who "vnuibeBto wing on him his idleness tnd his coni* 
paay? 

"Prey,** paid Captain Sinclair, "who is that pretty girl 
whose peace of mind you have been annihilating the last 
night or" Iwd?^ •'..•: 

♦* In good truth, I hardly know — a Miss Arnndel — a 
wood-nymph, the daughter of either a country squire or a 
clergyman — equipped, I suppose, by a mortgage on either 
the squire's corn-fields or the parson's glebe land — sent with 
her face for her fortune to see what can be done during A 
London season in the way of Cupid and conquest." 

*^l am at a loss," said his companion, '* to understand 
your devotion." 

' *^ It was a mixture of lassitude and experiment, carried 
into~ execution by a little Christian charity: she appeared 
entirely neglected — and your nobodies are so very grate- 
ful 1 But 1 find the fatigue too much: moreover^ one 
should never let pleasure interfere with business. Last 
night, at the Opera, one of those crushes which bewiK 
der the uninitiated, did wonders for me with a pretty 
(by courtesy) little Oriental, whose forty thousand pound!- 
have lately been suggesting themselves in the shape of a 
new system of finance." 

** And what oriental lure can tempt you to risk your com- 
plexion in the city ?" 

** Oh, a removed one : Miss Goulburn." 

Louisa Emma Anastasia (loulburh had fewer drawhacks 
than most heiresses. Her father was one. of those abori- 
gines whose early history was, liive most early histories, in- 
volved io considerable obscurity. " Nothing in life became 
him like the leaving it;" for he left one fair daughter and 
forty thousand pounds to benefit posterity. A sentimental 
friendship formed at school with a damsel some years her 
senior, whose calculating talents Mr. Hume himself might 
envy, induced her, on her friend's marriage, to settle with 
her in Harley Street ; and tliis friend having neither bro- 
ther nor brother-in-law, the fair Louisa Emma remained, 
rather to fier own surprise, unappiupriated at four-and-twen- 
ty. As to characteristics, she had none ; and, to use a 
simile to describe her, she was like that little volume *'The 
Golden Lyre," whose only merit was being printed in golden 
letters.' 

.•• Rich, 8illy,;j» said Mr. Boync Siliery, *• what rational 
man could wTsh'for a more pattern wifef I am iiow going 
to Kensington Gardens to meet her, where, by the by, I 
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ilio expect Miss Arandel— one rival queen is often useful 
with another.*' 

«'WelU'* said Captain Sinclair, ^l think I should be 
amused by. a scene between your sylph and your gnomo : 
my cabriolet waits at the corner — shall I drive you T" 

*' Agreed,'* rejoined Mr. Sillery, pausing a moment to 
make choice of two seals one a kneoling Cupid — and to de- 
cide whether it was an apple or a heart which he held in 
his handy would have puzzled an anatomist or a naturalist— 
ynih the motto a vous : — the other, an equally corpulent 
Cupid chained, the inscription '*ai your feet." **I always 
eonsider,'* observed our calculating cavalier, ^* billets the 
little god*s best artillery : the perfumed paper is a personal 
compliment, and your fair correspondent always applies the 
seal to herself: like the knights uf old, I look to my arms.** 

A prolonged gaze on the mirror opposite, a satisfactory 
smile, and our two adventurers left the shop— like Pizarro, 
intent on a golden conquest. Emily's lip was a little bitten, 
and her colour not a little heightened, as she emerged from 
the expanse of Lady St. Leon*s ermine. What a pity it is 
to throw away a good resolution ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

« Tet mark the fkte ofa whole ■ex.''— Pops. 

**Lo^ oo thispictnn;, and on thit.^ — SaAXSSPBAat. 

*^I beg to deny the honoorable gentleman^s aMertion.** 

bebates : JIforntng ChronUk. 

The pleasantest, indeed the only pleasant parties, at their 
house were the small dinners, in which Mr. Delawarr ex- 
celled : it was said he rather piqued himself upon them. 
Among the many distinguished in mind, body, and estate, 
whose countenances were most frequently reflected in the 
the covers to the dishes (most unprepossessing mirrovs 
they are,) was a Mr. Morland, a self-acting philosopher, t. e. 
one whose philosophy was exerted to his own benefit — that 
philosophy we are so apt only to exert for others. He was a 
widower had eschewed politics-^never gave advice, bat 
often assistance— read much, but wrote not at all— bought 
a few pictures*-had the perfection of a cook — cloved con-* 
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Tenation ; and a little judicious listening had made Miss 
Amndel a first-rate favourite. 

Considering how much the ears are cultivated with all 
the useless varieties of '* lute, sackbut, and psaltery," it is 
wonderful their first great quality should be so neglected ; 
it shews how much common sense is overlooked in our pre* 
sent style of education. Now, considering that it is the 
first step to general popularity — (that general popularity to 
be turned, like a patriot's to particular account) — consider? 
ing that it is the great general principle of conciliation 
towards East Indian uncles and independent aunts, it shews 
how much real utility- is forgotten, when the science of listen* 
ingis not made a prominent branch of instruction. So many 
acton the mistaken principle, that mere hearing is listening— 
the eyes, believe me, listen even better than the ears — there 
ought to be a professor of listening. We recommend this 
to the attention of the London University, or the new 
King's College ; both professing to improve the system of 
education. Under the head of listening, is to be included 
the arts of opportune questionings and judicious negatives 
•^those negatives which, like certain votes, become after a 
time afiirmatives. 

Mr. Morland.'"^* So you were at Lady Mandeville's ball 
kit night? The primeval curse is relaxed in favour of yon 
yoting ladies. How very happy you are !" 

Emily rather difiered in opinion : however, instead of 
contradicting, she only questioned. ''I should really like 
to know in what my superlative felicity consists." 

Mr, Morland, — " You need not lay such a stress on the 
monosyllable my : it is the lot of your generation ; you are 
young, and youth every hour gives that new pleasure for . 
which the Persian monarch ofiered a reward ; you are 
pretty "—Emily smiled — ** all^ ypH"S ladies are so now-a-' 

(|aY£i— the jmil^ shi^dowed spnaewhat—*^* you Aave all tlfd 
nxiiry of idfenesi, wh'icn, as the^ French cooks says of J§ 
poiagc^ is the foundation of every tiling else." 

Emily. — *'I am sure I have not had a moment's time 
■infe I came to town— you cannot think how busy I have 
been." 

. Jfr. Morland. — *' Those little elegant nothings— those 
rainbow- tinted bead-workings of the passing hours, which 
link the fonr-and-twenty coursers of the day in chains light 
M that slpnder native of Malta round your neck. I'll just 
ceirle w a day for you ; Your slumberj, haunted by some laft 
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night^tf whisper • fairy sound,' is broken by the chiming of 
the little French clock, which, by waking you to the music 
of some favourite waltz, ^(1(1 s the midnight pleasures of memo- 
ry to the morning pleasures of hope. The imprisoned ring* 
lets are emancipated ; ' fresh as the nreacf from the forest 
fountain/ you descend — you breathe the incense of the cho- 
colate— -not more I hope — and grow conversional and con- 
fidential over the green tea, which, with a fragrance beyond 
all the violets of Aprii rises to your lip, * giving and taking 
odours.' A thousand iittle interesting discussions arise— 
the colour of the Comte de S.'s moustache — the captivation 
of Colonel F.*s curls : there are partners to be compared 
—friends to be pitied — flirtations to be noted — perhaps 
iome most silvery speech of peculiar import t4> be analysed. 
*' After lircakfast, there are the golden plumes of your 
canary iQ be smoothed — the purple opening of your hya* 
einths to be watched — that sweet new \yaltz to be tried on 
the harp or Mr. ^yly* that laurate of the butterfiieSt haa 
•ome new song. ' Then there are flowers to be painted on 
Telret— the new romance to be read— or some invention of 
Borel embellishment to be discussed with your M'Jle. Jn» 
cinthe, Hyacinthe, or whatever p<ietic name may eupheni* 
, oualy designate your Parisian priestess of the mirror. 

** Luncheon and loungers come in together— a lUtla 
news and a little nonsense— and then you wonder at its be*. 
islg so late. The carriage and the cachemere are in waiting 
—you have been most fortunate in the arrangement of your 
hat— never did flowers wave more naturally, or plume4i fall 
more gracefully. Your milliner has just solicited your 
attention to some triumph of genius— you want a new clasp 
to your bracelet— 

' Visions of glory, spare my aching sight I* 

Complexion and constitution are alike revived by a drive in 
the Park— a white glove rests on the carriage-window— ^nd 
some ^gallant grey* or chesnut Arabian is curbed into ciur* 
vets and foam by its whispering master. 

*' I will allow you to dream away the dinner-hour — what 
young lady would plead guilty to an appetite T Then comes 
that hour of anxious happiness— that given to the political 
economy of the toilette. I rather pique myself on my do* 
quence; but 'language, oh, how faint and weak!' to give 
•n idea of the contending claims of tulle, crape» dLC. AjC 
^ Vf,e will imagine iu deliberations ended in decision. Yonr 
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hair falls and corls like a sudden shower of sunshine, or vonr 

dark tresses are gathered up with pearls. You emerge, like a 

lady lily, delicate in white — or ttie youngest of the roses haa 

lent its colour to your crape : your satin slipper rivals the 

I silver-footed Thetis of old ; and in a few minutes you are 

I among the other gay creatures * of the element * born of 

I CollinetV music ; and among the many claimants for your 

hand one is the fortunate youth. Midnight passes and I 

■ leare you to your pillow, > 

* Gentle dreams, and slumbers light.' 

"So much for your past — now for your future. The 
season is nearly at an end — the captured corpnet has 
crowned your campnign — parchments are taking the place 
of pasteboard; you are bewildered in blushes and l^londe— 
dianioods and satin supersede your maiden pearls and gauze 
^-another fortnight and you are being hurried over the con- 

: tioeot with all the rapidity of four horses and felicity, or 
•Ise giving a month to myrtles, moonlight, and matrimony. 
Of your consequent happiness I need not speak : *tia 
true your duties take a higher character — ^you have a hu8« 
Imnd to manage — a yisiting-list to decide— perhaps have the 
inighty duties of patroness to balls charities, concerts and 
Sundays schools to perform. But I have finished : — the 

. .advantages of a house and carriage of your own, the ne- 
cessity of marriage, I trust you are too well an educated 

, yonng lady not fully to understand.'* 

" Now, out upon you Miss Arundel !*' said Lady Mande- 
TiUe— a lady, both of beauty and bel esprit, who sat near 
her, " to encourage, by smile and silence, so false a painter 

i of our destiny. Qp you not see the veiled selfishness of 
snch sophistry? Our said happiness is but the excuse of 
our exclusion. Whenever I hear a man talking of the ad* 
Tantages of our ill-used sex, I look upon it as the prelude 
to some new act of authority." 
Mr* Delawarr, — *^ Ah ! you resemble those political 

, economists who if they see a paragraph in the paper one 

- day rejoicing over the country's prosperity, examine its co- 
lumns the next to see what new tax is to be suggested.*' 

Lady Mandeville. ** On grounds of utility I object to 
auch a false impression being made on Miss Arundel's mind; 
it is her destiny to be miserable, and I were no true friend 
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did I not act the part of a friend, and imprest upon her tha 
diaajg^reeable necessity.*' 

Mr. Morland. — •' Then you would join in the prayer of 
of the Indian heroine, in the Prairie, * Let not my child be 
a girl, for sorrowful is the lot of woman !* " 

Lady MandeviUe. — '* Most devoutly. Allo^ me to re^ 
rise Mr. Morland^s picture, and, for Jeanne qui ritf give the 
hr truer likeness of Jeanne qui pleure. I will pass oyer 
the days of pap and petting, red shoes and. blue sash, as 
being that only period when any thing of equality subsists 
between the sexes ; and pass on to the time when all girls 
are awkward, and most of them ugly— days of back-boards 
and collars, red elbows, French, Italian, musical and calls- 
thenic exercises. Talk of education! What coufse of Eton 
and Oxford equals the mental fatigues of an accomplished 
young lady ? There is the piano, the harp — the hands and 
feet equally to be studied — one to be made perfect in its 
touch, the other in- its' tread ; then, perhaps, she has. some 
little voice, which is to be shaken into a fine one — French 
and Italian are indispensable — geography, grammar, histo* 
ries ancient and modern ; there are drawings, in crayons 
^nd colours — tables to be painted, and also screens — a little 
knowledge of botany and her catechism, and you have done 
your best towards giving your daughter that greatest of 
blessings, as the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews call 
it, a solid education. It is true, as soon as the great pur- 
pose of feminine existence, marriage, is accomplished, the 
labour and expense of years will be utterly forgotten and 
wasted ; but you have not the less done your duty. Emerged 
(rom the dull school-room, the young lady comes out : period 
of heart-burnings and balls — of precaution and pretension-— 
of the too attractive younger brother — oT the too necessary 
elder ono — time of love and lectures— the Mount Ararat 1)^ 
. tween the purgatory of the school-room, and the paradis^ 
of an eligible offer : , . 

* The horizon's fkir deceit, 
Where etirth and heaven bat seem, aUs! to meet.' -- > 

I do not feel my spirits equal to dwelling on the wretched* 
ness of an unappropriated debutante, that last stage pf maiden 
misery; but suppose our aspirant safely settled in some 
park in the country, or some square in town — Hymen's 
bark fairly launched— but 

^ Are the roiei itill fireih by the bright Bendemeer?' 
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A woman never thoroughlj knows her dependence till she 
is married* I pass also the jealousies, the quarrels, the dis- 
gusts, that make the catholic questions and corn-bills of 
married life — and only dwell on one in particular : some 
irresistible hat, some adorable cap, some exquisite robe, has 
rather elongated your milliner^s list of inevitables— 4 always 
Uiink th^. husband's answer greatly resembles the judge's 
response to the criminal, who urged he must live, — * I do 
not see the necessity.' Is not this just the reply for a hus- 
band when the fair defaulter urges she must dress ? How 
will he ejaculate, * I do not see the necessity.' Truly, when 
my milliner sends in her annual account of enormities, like 
Corneill^'s Curiatius, *fai pitie de moumime.^ " 

No debate ever ending in conviction, it is of little conse- 
quence that here the conversation was interrupted by that 
rise of feminine stocks which usually takes place during the 
second glass of claret. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* 

^ I am the most unlucky person in the world.'' 

Common Ex€lamatvQn, 

" People always marry their opposites.'* 

General Remark. 

** Coaches all full," said a little bustling waiter, who 
popped about like a needle through a seam. ** No horses 
to be had, — all at the races, — very bad day, sir, — very bad 
indeed I" 

•* Confound the wet !" somewhat hastily ejaculated Mr. 
Lorraine, resuming his station at the window, which looked 
into a narrow little street, now almost Venetian with a canal 
in the middle. The rain came down in torrents, — not a 
creature was passing ; he had not even the comfort of seeing 
a few people drenched through : somebody was dead in the 
shop opposite, so that was shut up : he turned to the room, 
. —there was not a glass to enliven its dark dingy lilac walls ; 
the chairs were with those black shining sliding seats, in con- 
tempt of all comfort ; the fire-place was filled with shavings ; 
. and a china shepherd and shepherdess, clothed in '* a green 
i fHid • yellow melancholy," were the pennies of the mantel- 
Voi-L- 
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piece. How stimulating to be thrown on one's own re« 
sources ! — unfortunately, they are like 

^* Spirits from the vasty deep. 
But will they come when you do call to thep ?" 

No resource but that of swearing came to Edward^s help; 
and he paced the little room, most unpatriotically consign- 
ing the climate of his native land, the races, the horses, the 
inn, and himself, to the devil. At last, he went in search of 
the landlord, wliom he found standing dismally at the door, 
apparently engaged in counting the rain drops. 

•* Are you sure ho horses are to be procured ?— how un- 
lucky !" 

** All my luck, sir," said the disconsolate-looking master 
of the Spread Eagle ; '* it is just like me,— my best horses 
knockedl up at the races, — they might have been as lame as 
they pleased next week ; but I am so unlucky— I hav'n't 
fifty pounds in the world ; but if I had ten in the Bank of 
England, there would be a national bankruptcy, on purpose 
that I might lose it ; and if I were to turn undertaker, nobody 
would die, that I might'nU have the burying of them : it's 
just my luck always."' 

Edward's sympathy was interrupted by the roll of wheels. 
A phaeton drove up to the door, and in its owner he recog- 
nised his young friend Lord Morton ; and a few minutes 
sufficed to persuade him to take his seat, and accept an in- 
vitation to Lauriston Park. It never rains but it pours, and 
a pouring shower is always a clearing one ; so it proved, 
and a beautiful evening was darkening into still more beau- 
tiful night, as they entered Lauriston Park. 

Certainly our English parks are noble places ; and a most 
disrespectful feeling do we entertain towards the nobleman 
who sells his deer and ploughs up his land. Why should 
he l;>e so much richer or vvii«er than his grandfathers? Be- 
fore them swept acres upon acres of green grass — a deep 
sea of verdure ; here some stately oak, whose size vouched 
for its age — an oak, the most glorious of trees, — glorious in 
its own summer strength of huge branches and luxuriant 
foliage, — glorious in all its old associations, in its connexion 
with that wild, fierce religion, when the Druids made it a 
temple, — and thrice glorious in its association with the 
waves and winds it is its future destiny to master, and in 
the knowledge that the noble race have borne, and will 
henXt ^^^ glory of England round the world. It may sound 
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like the after-dinner patriotism of the Freemason^s Tavern ; 
but surely the heart does beat somewhat high beneath the 
shadow of an old oak. \« 

Beside these were numerous ashes ; the light and the 
graceful, the weeping cypress of England, through whose 
slight boughs the sunshine falls like rain, beloved of the bee, 
and beneath which the violet grows best. I scarcely ever 
saw an ash whose roots were not covered with these trea- 
surers of the Spring's perfume. Far as the eye could reach 
stretched away young plantations ; and if Art hu& refined 
upon Nature, clothed the hill side with young plants, shut 
out a level flat, or opened a luxuriant vista, she had done it 
with veiled face, and unsandalled foot. 

Lord Morton's news, and Lorraine's novelties, ^ere in- 
terrupted by the dashing forward of a carriage, over whose 
horses the coachman had evidently lost all control. For- 
tunately, the road was narrow ; and with too little risk to 
enable them to display much heroism, our gentlemen se- 
cured the reins, and aided the ladies to alight. From its 
depths emerged the black velvet hat and white feathers, and 
finally the whole of the Countess of Lauriston, followed by 
her daughter. After a due portion of time employed in ex- 
clamations, sympathies, and inquiries, how they came to 
meet was explained as satisfactorily as the end of an old 
novel, when every thing is cleared up, and every body 
killed, after having first repented, or married. 

Lord Lauriston was laixi up with the gout : prevented 
from attending the county ball, he still remembered his 
popularity, and '' duly sent his daughter and his wife ;" all 
thought of going was now at an end : ^lowever, the purpose 
was more completely answered, — an overtiurn in the service 
of their country was equivalent to half-a-do35cn evenings of 
hard popular work ; and, tt)0 much alarmed to re-enter the 
carriage, or even try the phaeton, they agreed to walk home, 
and this, too, in the best of humours. 

Lady Lauriston delighted to see her son, whose absence 
at this period was to be feared ; for electioneering dinings 
and visitings are tiresome«^Tand the young man objected to 
trouble ; while, his non-appearance would have wasted a 
world of *' nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles :" as it 
wass his mother took his arm with delighte4 complacency. 

Nor was Lady Adelaide less amiable. She was glad, on 
any ternis, to escape from a ball which she called the purr 
gmory of provincials ; and besides, the handsome and 
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graceful Lorraine was no bad addition to a family party ; 
while Edward thought to himself, he had never seen any 
thing so lovely. The cloak, lined with ermine, was drawn 
in most exquisite drapery round her beautiful figure ; the 
night air had already begun to relax the long ringlets which 
suited so well with the high white forehead, and a faCe 
whose loveliness was of that haughty style to which homage 
Was familiar, and conquest as much a necessity as a desire. 

There was something, too, picturesque in the scene : they 
had now entered the shrubberies, whose luxury of blossom 
was indeed a contrast to the dark forests where he had 
lately sojourned, — as much a contrast as the stately beauty 
at bis side was to the pretty laughing peasants of Norway. 
His imagination was excited ; and as yet, with £dward» 
imagination was more than one half love. 

They reached the house ; and what with Morton-s re- 
turn, Lorraine's wit, and Adelaide's gratified vanity, the 
supper passed with a degree of gaiety very rare in a house 
whose atmosphere might have vied with Leila's snow court 
in Thalaba for coldness and quiet. 

Lord Lauriston was one of those mistakes which some* 
limes fall out between nature and fortune, — nature meant 
iiim for a farmer, fortune made him a peer. In society he 
was a nonentity ; he neither talked nor listened — and it is 
a positive duty to do one or the other ; in his own house he 
resembled one of the old family pictures, hung up for show, 
and not for use ; but in his farm no Caesar rebuked his 
genius. Heavens ! what attention he bestowed on the 
growth of his grey pease ! how eloquent he could be on the 
merits of the SwedisM^turnips [ and a new drill, or a patent 
thrashing machine, deprived him of sleep for a week. ^ 

In marriage, as in chemistry, opposites have often an 
attraction. His lady was as dijQferent as your matrimonial 
affinities usually are ; society was her element, and London 
her ** city of the soul." Her house and her parties occu- 
pied the first years of her marriage, in endeavours to em- 
bellish the one, and refine the other ; but of late the busi- 
ness of life had grown serious ; she had been employed in 
marrying off her daughters. Her systems of sentiment 
might have vied with her lord's systems of hu^andry ; 
hitherto they had been eminently successful. Her first 
daugl^ter had come out during the reign of useful (employ-^ 
liients ; and Lady Susan plaited straw^^ and constructed silk 
shoes, tiU Mr. Amundeville,^ possessor of some thirty thou% 
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sund a-year, thought he could not form a more prudent 
choice, and made her mistress of his saving-bank and him- 
self,— ^nd mistress indeed was she of both. A day of dash 
and darijng came next ; and Anastasia rode the most spirited 
iiunter, drove her curricle, told amusing stories, drew cari- 
catures, and laughed even louder than she talked. Lord 
Shafton married her : he was so delicate, he said, or i(_^as 
said for him, that he needed protection. Sentiment suc- 
ceeded ; and Laura leant over the harp, and sat by moon- 
light in a window-seat, sighed when her flowers faded, and 
talked of Byron and Italy. Sir Eustace St. Clair made her 
an offer while her dark blue eyes were filled with tears at 
some exquisite lines he had written in her album. 

Lady Adelaide only remained, and an undeniable beauty ; 
her mother did indeed expect this match to crown all the 
others. Her style was, however, to be wholly different, 
like that of a French tragedy, classical, cold, and correct, 
— indifference, languor, and quietude now united to form a 
he(iu ideal of elegance. 

Of Lord Morton little can be said ; he was rather good- 
looking, and as good-natured as a very selfish person can 
be ; and not more in the way than those always are who " 
depend entirely upon others for their amusement. 

Such was the family where Edward Lorraine promised to 
stay for a fortnight — a very dangerous period ; long enough 
to fall in love, scarcely long ehough to get tired. Lady 
Lauriston was perfectly satisfied with the proceedings ; she 
was aware of the advantage of the suffrage of one whose 
authority in taste was held to be despotic ; she calculated 
on his good report preceding Adelaide in town ; and she 
felt too much confidence in her daughter's principles to be 
at all alarmed about her heart. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Duties with wants, and facts with feelings jar, 
Deceiving and deceived — what fools wo are ! 
^ The hope is granted, and the wish content, 
Alas! but only for our punishment. 

Had Lady Lauriston been aware of Mr. Lorraine's cer- 
tainty of succeeding to theEtheringhame estates and honours^ 
her plans would have assumed a more appropriating form*. 

5* 
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Invalid in body, still more so in raind, the present Earl wa» 
sinking to the grave, not less surely because the disease was 
more mental than physical — not less surely because he was 
young, for youjth gave its own mortal keenness to the inward 
wound. It was curious that, while father and mother were 
cut out in the mpst common*place shapes of social automate, 
both sons possessed a romance of feeling which would 
greatly have alarmed their rational parents. But no moral 
perct ptions are so blunt as those of the selfish ; theirs is the "* 
worst of near-sightedness — that of the heart. 

Lord and Lady Etheringhame were blind to the faults, 
even as they were to the good qualities of their children^ 
simply because to neither had they an answering key in 
themselves : we cannot calculate on the motions ol a worlds 
of whose very existence we dream not. They had a certain 
standard, not so much of riglit and wrong as of propriety, 
and took it for granted from this standard no child of theirs 
could depart. 

Algernon the elder brother's character was one peculiarly 
likely to be mistaken by people of this sort : his melancholy 
passed for gravity, his timidity for pride, and were there- 
fore held right proper qualities ; while his fondness for read- 
ing, his habits of abstraction, passed for close study, which 
made his mother call him such a steady young man ; while 
his father, who had some vague notions of the necessity of ^ 
great men studying, looked* forward to the triumphs of thet i 
the future statesmen. He had been educated, from his deli- 
cate health, entirely at home; and his tutor, — who had only 
in his life moved from his college to the castle, and who had 
lived entirely among books-^books which teach us at once 
so much and so little of men, — could see nothing but good 
in the pupil, whose eagerness to learn exceeded even his 
eagerness to teach, and who rarely went out without a book 
in his pocket. 

The gloomy seclusion in which they lived — his health, 
which rendered those fiejd sports that must have thrown him 
among young companions unattractive — all fostered the 
■ dreaming habits of his mind. He would pass tTours under 
the shade of one old favourite cedar, whose vast boughs 
required a storm to move them, and through whose thick 
foliage the sunbeams never pierced; or whole evenings 
would pass away white he paced the chestnut avenue, an- 
cient as those days when the earls of Etheringhame wore 
l>elt and spur, and rode beneath those trees with five hun- 
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dred vassals in their train. There he dreamed of life — 
those dreams which so unfit the visionary for action, which 
inake the real world so distasteful when measured by that 
within. 
. Algernon was a poet in all but expression : that deep love 
of beauty — that susceptibility to external impressions — ^that 
fancy which, like the face we love, invests all things it looks 
on with a grace not their own — that intense feeling whiek 
makes so much its own pain and pleasure — all these were his: 
it were well had expression been added also — if he had been 
a poet? Feelings which now fed upon his own heart, would 
then have found a channel, and in their flow have made a 
bond between him and his fellow-men ; the sorrow that 
parts in music from the lip often dies to its own singing, and 
the ill-starred love of its song goes on its way, soothed by 
the comrades it has called up, vanity and sympathy. The 
poet dies not of the broken heart he sings ; it is the pas- 
sionate enthusiast, the lonely visionary, who makes his own 
/hopes, feelings and thoughts, the pyre on which himself 
will te consumed. - The old proverb, applied to fire and 
/Water, may with equal truth to be applied to the imagina- 
.' tion — it is a good servant, but a bad master. 
^- Algernon was just nineteen when a warmer climate was 
imperatively ordered ; and a few weeks saw Algernon and 
L . his tutor settled in a villa near Naples — the one happy in the 
M novelty, loveliness, and associations of Italy — the other de- 
t lighted with their vicinity to a convent rich in curious old 
I manuscripts, and to which he had obtained free access. 
I It was one of those glorious evenings which crowded the 
j 'whole wealth of summer into one single sun-set, when 
, AA.lgernon was loitering through the aisles of a vast church, 
! which seemed, like the faith it served, imperishable. 
The west was shut out, but the whole building was filled 
j with a rich purple haze — the marble figures on the monu- 
I ments stood out with a distinctness like real existence, but 
i apart from onr own. To me statues never bear aught of 
human resemblance— I cannot think of them as the likeness 
of roan or woman — colourless, shadowy, they seem the crea- 
tion of a spell ; their spiritual beauty is of another world— 
and well did the Grecian of old, whose faith was one of 
power and necessity, not of affection, make his statues 
deities : the cold the severely beautiful, we can offer them^ 
worship, but never love. It was, however, neither statue 
nor picture that so rivetted Algernon's attention, but a fe- 
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male kneeling at the shrine of the Virgin in most absorbing 
and earnest prayer. 

Perhaps the most striking, as the most picturesque change 
in costume, is the veil universally worn in Italy; and. but 
that the present day does not pique itself on its romancot 
it were matter of marvel how a woman could ever be induc- 
ed to abandon an article of dress so full of poetical and 
graceful association. A veiled lad^ either is^ or ought to 
be, enough to turn the head of any cavalier under five-and- 
twenty. 

It was, however, admiration, not curiosity, the kneeling 
female excited ; for her veil had fallen back, and her face, 
only shadowed by a profusion of loose black ringlets, was 
fully seen. It was perfect: the high noble forehead — the large 
melancholy eyes — the delicately chiseled oval of the cheek 
— the small red mouth, belonged to the highest and most 
superb order of beauty ; a sadness stole over its expression 
of devotional fervour — she suddenly buried her face in her 
hands : when she raised her head again, the long dark eye* 
lashes were glittering with tears. She rose, and Algernon 
followed her, more from an impulse than an intention ; she 
stopped and unlocked a small door — ^it belonged to the con-^ 
vent garden adjoining-7-and th^re entering, disappeared. 

But Algernon had had ample time to fall desperately in 
love. He was now at an age when the heart asks for some J 
more real object than the fairy phantoms of its dreams t m 
passions chase fancies ; and the time was now come when W. 
the imagination would exert its faculty rather to exaggerate 
than to create. He thought over the sadness of that angel 
face, as if he were predestined to soothe it — a thousand 
scenes in which they were to meet glanced over him— * 
till he found himself leaning back in the darkest recess of 
a box at the Opera, feeling rather than listening to the de- 
licious music which floated through the dim atmosphere, so 
well suited to the reverie of the lover. , 

How much more is that vague tone of poetry, to b^e j 
found in almost all, awakened by the obscurity of the 1 
foreign theatres ! — 'in ours the lights, the dresses, &c. are 
too familiar things, and prevent the audience from being 
earried away by their feelings, — as they are when music and 
oetry are aided by obscurity like mystery, and silence deep 
s thought. A murmur of applause, and a burst of song thrill* 
ing in its sweetness, aroused Algernon, and,, leaning over 
the front, he saw— 'her dark hair gathered with three bands 
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of costly diamonds in front, and a starry tiara behind — her 
crimson robe shining with gold — her dazzlingly white arms 
raised in eloquent expostulation — her voice filling the air 
with its melody — in the Medea of the stage he saw the de- 
votee of the Virgin. 

Pass we over the first steps of attachment— so delicious 
to tread, but so little pleasant to retrace either for ourselves 
or others— till another evening of purple sunset saw, in 
that church where they had first met, Algernon kneeling by 
the side of the beautiful Francisca, while a priest pronounc- 
ed the marriage blessing — a pale, aged man, to whose wan 
lips seemed rather to belong the prayer for the burial than 
aught that had to do with life or enjoyment. 

Truly does passion live but in the present. Algernon 
knew his marriage was not legal; but her he loved was 
now his by a sacred vow— and when the future came, he 
might be entirely his own master : the Janus of Love's year 
may have two faces, but they look only on each other. 
The worst of a: mind so constituted is, that its feelings can- 
,not last, least of all its love ; it measured all things by its 
expectations — and expectations have that sort "Of ideal 
beauty no reality can equal : moreover, in the moral as in 
the physical world, the violent is never the lasting — the 
tree forced into unnatural luxuriance of blossom bears 
j^em and dies. Francisca, beautiful but weak* without 
"wer to comprehend, or intellect to talie part with her 
[oyer, somewhat accelerated the re-action ; and Algernon 
now saw the full extent of the sacrifice he had made, and 
the mortifications that were to come, since love had no 
longer strength to bear him through them. 

t^ If there be one part of life on which the curse spoken at 
Eden rests in double darkness — if there be one part of life 
on which is heaped the gathered wretchedness of years, it 
is^e time when guilty love has burnt itself out, and the 
heart sees crowd around those vain regrets, that deep re- 
morse, whose voices are never heard but in the silence of 
indifiference. Who ever repented or regretted during the 
*teign of that sweet madness when one beloved object was 

I more, ay a thousand times more than the world forgotten 
for its sake ? But when the silver cord of affection is loosen* 
ed, and the golden bowl of intoxicating passion broken— ^k 

j when that change which passes over all the earth's loveliest^* 

^ has passed, too, over ihp heart — when that step which was 
onee our sweetest music falls on the ear a fear, not a hope 
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—when we know that we love no more as once we loved— 
when memory broods on the past, which yields but a terrible 
repentance, and hope turns sickening from a future, which 
is her grave— if there be a part of life where misery and 
weariness contend together till the agony is greater than 
we can bear, this is the time. 

Francisca saw the change, and in a few weeks Algernon 
was almost startled by the change in her also ; but hers was 
an external change — the bright cheek had lost its colour 
and outline, and she was wasted, even to emaciation. He 
was often absent from their villa, wandering in all the rest- 
lessness of discontent, in the wild environs of Vesuvius ; 
and on every return did he observe more alteration, when 
remorse urged to kindness, and he reproached himself 
bitterly for leaving her so much to solitude. Under this 
influence he returned suddenly and unexpectedly one day, 
and sought Francisca in a fit of repenting fondness ; a faint 
moan made him enter the room, and there, on the bare rough 
pavement knelt Francisca. A coarse dress of sackcloth 
strangely contrasted with her delicate shape — drops of 
blood were on the floor — and her slight hand yet held the 
scourge : a shriek told her recognition of Algernon, and 
she fell senseless on the ground. 

In her state of bodily weakness, the least sudden emotion 
was enough to bring on a crisis — and before night she was 
in a brain fever ; from her ravings and a few questions he ,, 
learnt the cause. She had marked his growing coldness, 
and, with the wild superstition of the ardent and the weak, 
had held it as a judgment for loving a heretic; the belief 
that some fearful judgment was hanging over both grew 
upon her daily ; and by fasts, rigid and severe penance, she $ 
strove to avert the penalty, and obtain pardon. Body and 
mind alike sank under this ; and she died in a fearful pa* 
roxysm of terror, without one sign of recognition in Alger- 
non's arms. He returned to England too late to see his 
father living ; and the first object he met in the old chesnut 
avenue were the black horses, the dark plumes of the hearse, 
which were bearing Lord Etheringhame to the vault of his > 
ancestors. 

Algernon thenceforth lived in the deepest seclusion : one 
nly object yet had an interest for him— his younger bro- 

er; perhaps the very loneliness of his affection made it 
the deeper. In many points of character Edward resembled 
bis brother ; but he had an energy which the other bad not 
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•^•a bouyancy of spirit, to which difficulty was a delight. 
XIb he advanced in life, maay an effort did he make to rouse 
Lord Etheringhame from his lethargy, but in vain. Grief^ \ 
/after all, is like smoking in a damp country — what was at 
\ first a necessity becomes afterwards an indulgence. ^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

. ^^ Will you. come and spend a long day with me^*' 

Penalties of Fritndihip, 

*• Delightful and intellectual society.'* — FaUe Concords, 

^ To all and singular in this full meeting, 
Ladies and gaUants, Phcebus sends you greeting; 
From his more mighty sons, whose confidence 
Is placed fn lofty rhyme and humble sense, 
Even to his little infants of the time 
"Who write new songs, and trust in tune and rhyme.'' 

Drtdbn. 

^ Look you, friend, it is nothing to me whether you believe it or 
not; what I say is true." — Love for Love» 

Of all places, London is the best for an incognita ac- 
quaintance ; cards may be exchanged to all eternity without 
a meeting, and the various circles revolve like planets in their 

V different systems, utterly unconscious of the means and 

^nodes of each other's existence. A friend, whom Emily 

Tiad earnestly, though unsuccessfully, endeavoured to see, 

thanks to a headach of Lady Alicia's, found them at home. 

This was a Mrs. Smithson, who had formerly been Emily's 

i;overness ; and our heroine was still young enough for the 

^K^ttraction of friendship, to recall with rapture her first read- 
ings of Matilde and the Corsair, and to remember with de- 
light her first essay as confidante. Miss Hughes being in 
love at the time, had only left Arundel Hall to become the 
wife of Mr. Smithson ; a gentleman whose station and salary 

I. now authorised his taking a house and a wife, and, at for- 
ty-five, instituting a new search after happiness. 
• Mrs. Smithson entered the room, and received Emily's 
welcome and embrace evidently a little disorganized by the 
latter j not but that she was very glad to see her formej^^ 
pupil, but it is very trying to have the drapery of oneVH 
shawl destroyed. ' A iew moments ; and they were con-^^ 
versing with true feminine fluency. Emily had to mention 
the curate's marriage, the death of the apothecary, and to 
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say how well both uncle and aunt were. Mrs. Smithson 
had to state that she had three children — to wonder that 
Emily had grown so much — and each had to rejoice oyer 
meeting with the other. Besides, there was a most interest- 
ing subject to be discussed ; Mrs. Smithson had enchanted 
the world with a novel — not a person less than a baronet 
figured in its pages — the heroine had a most authentic milli- 
ner — it was rumoured that Lady Holdemesse was the Mar- 
chioness of L. ; and, altogether it had had the most circulating 
success. Moreover she had something to say about her 
husband, who had written a treatise^ on bats and beetles. 

Emily was at that happy age which takes so much on 
trust ; and her praise was quite elaborate in its enthusiasm. 
What a charm there must be in praise, when it consoles for 
all the miseries and mortifications of literature ! The fair 
and fashionable author now mentioned the object of her vis- 
it, which was to induce her young friend to spend a lonff 
day with her, to which her young friend readily assented. 
** I shall be delighted — I will come early — ^you will excuse 
my dining in a morning dress — and we shall have such a 
delightful chat." 

Mrs. Smithson's face perceptibly lengthened at the words 
" morning dress." " Why, my sweet girl, Monday is my 
Kttle conversazione ; my literary pursuits require literary 
connexions — only a very small circle, but all talented peo- 
ple ; however, you will look well in any thing." 

But before the Aspasia of Marylebone departed, it was 
settled that Emily's maid should be in Harley-street to at- 
tend to the necessary change of costume ; and, this impor- 
tant arrangement decided, Mrs. Smithson's green pelisse 
and blue bonnet departed — blue and green, like the title ok 
an old novel, ** paired but nof'matched." By the by, how 
much bad taste is shewn in the selection of colours ! Out 
upon the folly of modern liberty, which has abolished 
sumptuary laws, and left us to all the horrors of our own 
inventions ? Liberty of conscience is bad enough — the lib- 
erty of the pre^ is still worse— but worst of all is liberty 
of taste in dress to common people. 

Monday and two o'clock found Emily in Harley-street, 4 
rather sooner than she was expected, as was evident from 
hat silken rustle which marks a female retreat. A discreet 
visitor oh such occasions advances straight to the window 
^ or the glass : Emily did the latter ; and five minutes of con- 
templation ascertained the fact that her capote would endure 
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a slight tendency to the left. She then took a seat on the 
hard, or, as they say of hounds, the hide-hound sofa — the 
five minutes lengthened into twenty, and she sought for 
amusement at a most literary-looking tahle. Alas ! she had 
read the novels — for treatises she had no taste — and two 
German volumes, and three Latin, together with a scientific 
journal, gave her a cold chill. While thus employed, a red- 
faced, loud-voiced servant girl threw open the door, and 
howled, **If you please, ma'am, Master Adolphus has thrown 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge at Master Alfred's 
head, because he tore the Catechism of Conchology ; " but 
before Miss Arundel could express her regret at such mis- 
application of knowledge, the girl had vanished in all the 
dismay of a mistake. 

At last Mrsv Smithson appeared. "My dear Emily you 
have waited — I forgot to tell you that I devote the early 
part of the day to the dear children — I never allow my lite- 
rary and domestic duties to interfere : you cannot commence 
the important business of education too soon, and I am but 
just emerged from the study." 

This was a little at variance both with the servant's ap- 
pearance and her own laboured toilette, whose want of neat- 
ness was the result of hurry and bad taste, not of after-dis- 
organization. It is amazing how oppressive is the clever- 
ness of some people, as if it were quite a duty in you to be 
clever too — or, as I once heard a little child say, " Oh, 
mamma, I always speak to Mrs. S. in such dictionary 
words ! " 

" Slowly and sadly" did the morning pass. Alas ! for the 
victim of friendship, whom sentiment or silliness seduces 

.\^into passing a long day ! The upright sitting on the repul- 
aive sofa — the mental exhaustion in searching after topics 
of conversation, which, like the breeze in Byron's descrip- 
tion of a calm, " come not" — the gossip that, out of sheer 

. .desperation, darkens into scandal; if ever friends, or feelings 

are sacrificed under temptation too strong to be resisted, it 

> is in the conversational pauses of a long day ; and worst of 

all, a long day between people who have scarcely an idea 

^ or an acquaintance in common, for the one to be exchanged, 
or the other abused — communication or condemnation equal- 
ly out of the question. Mrs. Smithson secretly pitied hei^^ 
self (hr wasting her colloquial powers on that social nov^ 

i entity, a young lady ; and Miss Arundel was somewhat be- 
wildered by the march of her former friend's intellect. Di* 
^ Vol. L — 6. 
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▼ers of those elegant harmonies, which make musical the 
flight of time in London, verified the old rhyme, that 

" Come what may, 
Time and the tide wear through the roughest day." 

The muffin-boy announced three o'clock — the pot-boy 
clanking his empty pewter was symptomatic of four — the 
bellman tolling the knell of the post announced five — and, 
at length, a heavy hard-hearted rap proclaimed the return of 
Mr. Smithson ; a gruff voice was heard in the passage — a 
ponderous step on the stairs — the door and his boots creak- 
ed, and i,n came the author of the treatise on bats and bee- 
ties, followed by a blue-coated, nankeen-trousered young 
man, whose countenance and curls united that happy mix- 
ture of carmine and charcoal which constitute the Apollo of 
a Compton Street counter. Mr. Smithson was equally sul- 
len and solemn-looking, with a mouth made only to swear, 
and a brow to scowl — a tyrant in a small way — one who 
would be arbitrary about a hash, and obstinate respecting 
an oyster — one of those tempers which, like a domestic east 
wind, " spares neither man nor beast," from the unhappy 
footman that he cursed, to the unlucky dog that he kicked. 

A minute specimen of hupianity, in a livery like a jealous 
lover's, (»f " green and yellow melancholy," announced din- 
ner. Mr. Smithson stalked up to Emily, Mr. Perkins sim- 
pered up the hostess, and they entered a dismal-looking 
parlour, whose brick-red walls, and ditto curtains were 
scantily lighted by a single lamp, though it was of the last 
new patent—to which a dim fire, in its first stage of infant 
weakness,'gave small assistance. 

Mr. Smithson, who, as a member of a public office, thought ^■. 
that church and state ought to be supported— which support 
he conceived to consist in strict adherence to certain forms- 
muttered something which sounded much more like a growl 
•than a grace, and dinner commenced. 

At the top was a cod's shoulders and head, whose intel- 
lectual faculties were rather over much developed ; and at 
the bottom was soup called mulligatawny— some indefinite 
mixture of curry-powder and duck's feet, the first spoonful 
of which called from its master a look of thunder and light- 
.^Bing up the table. To this succeeded a couple of most 
■cadaverous fowls, a huge baunoh of mutton, raw and red 
enough even for an Abyssinian, flanked by rissoles and oys- 
ter patties, whieh had, evidedlly, like Tom Tough, seen ** a 
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deal of service : " these were followed by some sort of 
nameless pudding — and so much for the luxury of a family 
dinner, which is enough to make one<beg next time to be 
treated as a stranger. 

Conversation there was none— Mr. Smithson kindly spar« 
ing the lungs of his friends, at the expense of his own. First, 
the fire was sworn at— then, the draught from the door— • 
then, the poor little footboy was encouraged by the pleasant 
intelligence thatJie was the stupidest blockhead in the world. 
Mr. Perkins sat preserving his silence and his simper; and 
to the lady of the house it was evidently quite matter of 
habit — a sort of accompaniment she would have almost 
missed. 

The truth is, Mr. Smithson had just married some twenty 
years too late — with his habits, like his features quite set, and 
both in a harsh mould. . Young Lady ! looking out for an 
establishment — meditating on the delights of a house of 
yotlr own— two maids and a man, over whom you are set in 
absolute auiiiority— do any thing rather than marry a con- 
firmed bachelor— venture on one who has been successful 
with seven succeeding wivts, with ten small children ready 
made to order— walk off with some tall youth, who consi- 
ders a wife and a razor definite signs of his growth and his 
sense; but shun the establishment of a bachelor who has 
hung a pendulum between temptation and prudence till the 

age of but of all subjects, age is the one on which it is 

most invidious to descant. 

The cloth was removed, and sudden commotion filled 
the passage : 

" At once there rose so wild a yoU 
Within that dark and narrow dell ;" 
Sic, &c. &c. 

and. in came Master Adolphus and Master Alfred in full 
cry, having disputed by the way which was to go first—- 
also a baby, eloquent as infancy usually/ is, and like most 
youthful orators, more easily heard than understood. The 
boys quartered themselves on the unfortunate strangers ; 
and Mrs. 8ttiithson took the infant, which Emily duly de- 
clared was the sweetest little creature she had ever seen. 
On going up stairs, Emily found Mile. Hyacinthe shiver- 
ing — for with the usual inhumanity of friends, there was 
no fire ; and it was one of those wet, miserable evenings, 
gratis copies distributed by November through the year. 

I . . ■ 
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Suicide and antipathy to fires in a bed-room seem to be 
among the national characteristics. Perhaps the same 
moral cause may originate both. We leave this question 
to the Westminster Review. Between grumbling and garnish- 
ing, discontent and decoration, Emily was some time before 
she descended to the drawing-room, which was half-full or 
more on her entrance. She took a seat with a most diffe- 
rential air — for she was a little awestruck by the intellectual 
society in which she now found herself— and Mrs. Smithson, 
equally eager to conciliate a reviewer who stood on her 
right, and a poet who stood on her left, had quite forgotten 
the very existence of her sweet young friend. 

With curiosity much excited, but wholly ungratified, 
Emily looked eagerly round for a familiar face, but in 
vain ; at last, a lady, who had been watching her for some 
time, said : 

*' Will you promise not to suspect me of an intention to 
steal your pearl chain, if I offer my services as catalogue 
to this exhibition of walking pictures ?" 

"I will, on the contrary, be grateful with all the gratitude 
of ignorance — there must be so many people here 1 should 
so like to know something about." 

" I see," rejoined her companion, " that you a stranger, 
and have no credentials in the shape of *such a sweet poem' 
— *such a delightful tale.' No one has introduced you as 
that young lady whose extraordinary talents have delighted 
all the world. I suspect that, like myself, you are here on 
sufferance." 

" Mrs. Smithson is a very old friend." 

" And my husband has written a pamphlet on the corn- 
laws. As for myself, I neither read nor write ; but I knoir 
something of most authors here, and their works. Know- 
ledge is much like dust — it sticks to one, one does not know 
how." 

Emily thanked Mrs. Sullivan (for such was her name,) 
^ d drew closer to her side, with that sense of loneliness 
which is never felt so strongly as in a crowd. For some 
time she listened to every word she could catch, till at 
length the disagreeable conviction was forced upon her^ 
that clever people talked very much as others did. Why, 
^she actually heard two or three speaking of the weather. 
Now, to think of a genius only saying, '^ What a cold da^ 
yre have hi^d !" 
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•• Whence do you come T' asked Mrs. Sullivan^ of a 
young man who looked at least intelligent. 

^* I have been spending the day at Uampstead, and beau- 
tiful it was : the (og, which, as Wordsworth says of sleep, 

' Covered the city like a garment,' 

left the heath clear, and the sky blue ; and there was sun- 
shine enough to keep me in spirits for the rest of the week." 

"A most Cockney expedition, truly!" 
■ "My dear Mrs. Sullivan, Vhy will you indulge in com- 
mon place contumely ? Believe me, it is only those 

* In crowded cities pent,.' 

who fully enjoy the free air above their heads, and the green 
. grass beneath their feet : to them, as to the lately recovered 
sick man, 

* Each opening breath is paradise.' 

How often have I closed my book in weariness, or flung 
down the pen with a vexation of spirit^ and have gone forth 
into the open air, at first thoughtfully and heavily ; but as 
the rows of houses give way to hedges, streets to fields 
crowded with daisies — 

* The Danae of flowers. 
With gold heaped in her lap,' 

and I catch the shadows of two or three old trees, my 
heart and steps grow lighter, and I proceed on my way re- 
joicing. I forget the dull realities of experience — experi- 
ence, that more than philosoj)hy ' can clip an angel's wings;' 
I forget that all. * mine earlier hopes ' are now set down 

* Mid the dull catalogue of common things v' 

and I return with a handful of wild flowers, or a branch 
covered With acorns (the most graceful wreath that ever 
Oread wore,) and imbued with poetry enough to resist the 
dull thick atmosphere of town for full four-and-twenty 
hours ; — and then think how beautiful the environs of Lon- 
don really are !" 

"Yes, putting white stuccoed villas, verandas, and pic-4.Ic 
parties, out of the question." 

** Putting nothing at all out of the question it is a very 
morbid or very affected taste which turns away from aught 
of human con»fort or human enjoyment." 

"The other evening," continued Mrs. Sullivan, •*! heard 
you quoting* 

^ There is a pleasure in the pathless w.oods.' " 

"v 
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"As if," rejoined the young poet, **one were always 
obliged to be of the same opinion ! However, so far I am 
ready to admit that the enjoyment of a wild and a lonely 
scene is of a higher and more imaginative quality than that 
of merely beautiful cultivation ; and I must add, I do not 
at all agree with MarmorUel, who said» that whenever he 
saw a beautiful scene he longed for some one to whom he 
^ipould say, ' Huw beautiful !' " — 

"Which," interrupted Mrs. Sullivan, "being translated 
into plain English, means that vanity and imagination were 
at variance ; and a thousand fine things that he might have 
said about the prospect with such effect, if. he had been lis- 
tened to were now being wasted on himself." 

" To again quote the oracles of my high-priest, Words- 
worth, there is nothing like 

'The harvest of &qniet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart.' 

What * truths divine' crowd every page of Wordsworth's 

• ^writings ! I sometimes wish to be a modern Alexander, 

that I might have Mount Athos carved into, not my own 

statue but his." 

"Nay," exclaimed 'Mrs. Sullivan, "spare me * lectures 

on poetry.' I am worse than even Wordsworth's flitch. 

He says, 

^ The very bacon shewed its feeling. 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling.' 

Now, I am free to confess the very bacon has more feeling 
than I have : so dissipate your lakeisn) by telling yonder 
traveller I want to hear some of his- adventures. What 
variety of talent," said Mrs. Sullivan, as he turned away, 
" does that young man possess ! He has l*esprit comme un 
diable, and a sense of the beautiful covime un ange. I 
cannot characterise his poetry better than in his own words: 

^ What is it but a heavenly breath 
Along an earthly lyre.' " 

As the young traveller, Mrs. Sullivan had summoned 

• crossed the room, he was intercepted by a lady, whose very 

, gracious smile on him was the essence of conciliation ; it 

seemed, however like English sunshine, too precious to be 

;lon|| enjoyed. Some other " gentle tassel'* was to be lured 

with all the skill of complimentary falconry, and with one 

more smile, and a parting bend of necessity and regret, the 

traveller approached with ^e ** self-betiayifig air'^ of the 

'^ flattered. " \ ' ■ 
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** My southern voyage," said he, after the first greetings 
with Mrs. Sullivan were over, ** is enough for a season's 
reputation. Mrs. Harcourt has just been expressing her 
admiration of that spirit of roniantiQ enterprise so much 
wanting in young men of the present day, has asked rae to 
her fancy ball, and held forth the temptation of the beauties 
of her room on the 'strength of my traversing ' river wild 
and forest old.' Mrs. Harcourt takes an intellectual degree 
beyond the common collector of crowds — she desires that 
every second individual in hers should be ' noticeable per- 
sons ;' her young ladies are beauties or heiresses ; her gen- 
tlemen geniuses, authors, or travellers. I have been at her 
house, though she has forgotten me. I was then only a 
young man — not ' the young man wht)" spent the summer in 
the Pyrenees, and had brought home the guitar of a Span- 
ish princess.' I saw Sir Hudson Lowe standing on the same 
rug with one of Buonaparte's old generals ; one of our To- 
ry members, to whom innovation is the ' word of fear,' who 
considers anarchy and annihilation as synonymous, shrink- 
ing in the doorway from the carbonari atmosphere of Gene- 
ral Pepi. I saw- a most orthodox-looking bishop taking the 
paleness of horror from the sight of Mr. Owen. A man 
just come from Babylon was talking to one newly arrived 
from Moscow. There were two critics, one historian, half- 
a-dozen poets, a gentlemen with a beard like a Turk, a real 
Persian, and three Greeks. A propos des Grecs^ — a droll 
adventure once befelthis fair extractor from the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. . The Greek stocks and fever were 
at their highest, when a cargo from Missglonghi of turbaned 
and mustachioed gentry arrived, and cast anchor in the riv- 
er. Mrs. Harcourt's ball was the following night — she threw 
herself into' her carriage — drove as if the speed of thought 
were in her horses as well as herself — took a boat — ascend- 
ed the vessel's side — was introduced — interpreted — and in- 
vited the patriots for tbp ensuing evening, — they delighted 
with the hospitality of England, and she no less at having 
forestalled the market, and secured such novelties for her 
supper-table. Compliments and classics equally exhausted, 
Mrs. Harcourt gave her last injunction — ' Pray come just 
as you are, those crimson caps are so characteristic — and 
not later than ten.' She was on the point of leaving the 
ship, when an officer advanced and opposed her departure, 
and with that frank politeness which, as the newspapers say, 
distinguishes . the^ritish sailor, observed, ' D — n it, ma'am, 
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it's no go.' The lady stared ; but a single question elicited 
the fatal truth — the vessel was under quarantine, and once 
on board there was no quitting it. All that the captain could 
do was to grumble, and say he supposed she must have his 
cabin ; and there this candidate for the honour of the Athe- 
nians was left to reflect on her ball next evening, and the 
chance of catching the plague,-^for cholera was not then 
invented to fright the isle." 

All around laughed, as people always laugh at misfortunes, 
i. e. with all their heart. 

" I understand," observed Mrs. Sullivan, " that the Adel- 
phi intends converting itself into an amphitheatre, and treat- 
ing the spectators after the fashion of the Roman conque- 
'rors, to a show of wilil beasts. Why do younot recommend 
them to give a bull fight ?" 

'' Such an animated account of one as I have just been 
reading in the Talha^ where a young Moorish prince van- 
quishes, single-handed, in the arena, a black and ferocious 
bull ! I have some thoughts of turning author myself, on 
purpose to dramatise one of the most interesting stories I 
have read. How pretty Mrs. Yates would look as Inez de 
Castro ! Think of the splendid scene of the bull fight, its 
chivalric and romantic associations !" 

" I see but one difliculty — who is to take the bull by the 
horns ? " 

•' Oh, son^ebody would be found to run * the glorious risk.' 
I despair of nothing now-a-days." 

*' In such a mood men credit miracles," said Mrs. Sulli- 
van. 

" I," replied the traveller, '• am just come from witness- 
ing one. Do you remember how your friend S 's words 

were like the friar's steps in Roineo and Juliet? He says: 

* How oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled.' 

and if he did get out six words, seven: were unintelligible. 
He now speaks as fluently and as unaffectedly as myself. I 
cannot say more." 

" What do you mean ? " 

•^Simply that S ,. in utter despair at being thus disa- 
bled from enlightening his audience betook himself to Mr. 
Jones, who has undeniably demonstrated that he possesses 
.the gift of tongqes." 
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*' I should like to see S-*— : he will he so gloriously the- 
atrical." 

*' Yoa will he disappointed in this charitahle expectation. 
Jones has vanquished all his violent distortions, and replaced 
them by the calm style and effective delivery of the gentle- 
man. His aim, and I- must add his accomplishment, is to 
teach the art of speaking with ease and fluency," 

"Does he instruct ladies ? *^ :^,- • . j^ ■.• tc/ 

«* I hope not, . r. 

' That were but sharpening the dart, 
Too apt before to kill.' " 

Emily's whole attention was now given to a lady speaking 
near her,~the first few sentences were lost, but she caught 
the following : — " 

" "When I say your gratitude ought to be excited by my 
vanity, I divide the functions of vanity into two influences; 
the one is, when it is passive, I only feed upon the memories 
it brings ; the other is, when it is active, and prompts me to 
exert myself for your entertainment; and it is while thus 
acting for your amusement that it calls on you to be grateful, 
if not gratified." ^ 

*' But who goes into society, — rat least those whO have any < 
pretensions," said a young man, clever-looking, and with an 
animated manner, which gave additional attraction to a 
pointed and brilliant, style of conversation; — "who goes 
into society without * a marriage robe,' and like that worn 
of yore, brilliant, embroidered, and concealing the real 
figure?" 

** We do live 
Amid a world of glittering falsehoods." 

" You seem to consider it," returned the lady, "expedient 
for every one termed, by right or courtesy, distinguished, to 
play truant to themselves, avoiding all external shew of the 
thoughts or the feelings'by which such distinction may have 
been acquired ; as if the earnestness of genius were less en- 
durable than the heartlessness of the world ; nay, as if the 
polished chain mail of the latter were the only garb fit to be 
worn by the former." 

*^ Exactly my idea. I hold that we are the knights of 
conversation, and ought to go into its arena armed at all 
points, for a harsh and violent career." 



■^ 
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'* I do not see that we are at all called upon to pay so 
costly a compliment to society, as to assume a character 
diametrically opposed to our real one, — to utter sentiments 
we secretly disbelieve, — and to be as angry with our better 
nature for bursting from restraint, as at other times with our 
own inferior nature for refusing to submit, to it. I think 
wisdom may wear motley ; and truth, unlike man, be born 
laughing. Genius ought every where to be true to itself, 
and to its origin, the Divine Mind j to its home, the undying 
spirit; to its power, that of being a blessing; to its reward, 
. that of being remembered." 

" The speaker to whom you have been listening with 
such attention is Miss Amesbury ; to use a very fine phrase 
from some magazine, ' a brilliant star in our brilliant galaxy 
of female writers.' I characterise her conversation by a 
fine line from Marlow, 

* A frosty night, when heaven is lined with stars.' 

I recall a thousand such beautiful expressions. I remember 
her comparing society 'to a honey-comb, sweet but hollow.* 
Again she calls friendship's memory ' the fame of the heart,' 
Her last work is my favourite. Tlie character in the second 
tele called Egeria is meant for Mrs. Hemans — a most ex- 
quisite sketch, written with all the delicacy of feminine tact, 
and all the warmth of feminine feeling. It is a beautiful 
answer to that false reproach, that one woman cannot praise 
another. 

" Miss Amesbury is especially happjp' in the use of quota- 
tions—and an apt quotation is like a lamp which flings its 
light over the whole sentence. I cannot help thinking, 
tholigh, in her first story ('the History of a Modern Corinne) 
she has fallen into the common and picturesque error, of 
making her woman of genius peculiarly susceptible of love— 
a fact I greatly doubt. Every body knows that love is made 
up of vanity and idleness. Now, a successful literary career 
gratifies the vanity, while it gives employment. Love is not 
wanted as flattery, nor as occupation — and is therefore cut 
off from its two strong-holds. Besides, the excitement of a 
literary career is so great, that most sentiments seem tame 
by its side. Homage you have from the many, — praise ia 
familiar to your ear : and your lover's compliment seems 
cold when weighed against that of your reviewer. Besides, 
a lover is chiefly valued for the consequence he gives ; he 
loses one great charm when you have it without him. If I 
wanted to inspire aif intense devoted attochpaent, I wouldi 
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scaree seek it from genius : it gives you but a divided heart.\ 
Love bears no rival near the throne — an4 fame Is as ' mighv 
ty autocrat as he.' *' 

" But do you see the gentleman she has just addressed, 
perhaps with a hope to conciliate a critic: — vain hope! 
when the critic is made out of the remains of a disappointed 
poet) who finds it easier to teJl people what they should read, 

' -than to produce what they will read. One wo^lld think that 
an unsuccessful volume was like a degree in the school of 

' reviewing. One unread work makes the judge bitter enough; 
but a second failure, and he is quite desperate in his damna- 
tion. I do believe one half of the injustice — the severity 
of * the ungentle craft' originates in its own want of success; 
they cannot forgive this popularity which has passed them 
over, to settle on some other; and they come to judgment 
on a favourite author, with a previous fund of bitterness — 
like an angry person, venting their rage not on the right 
offender, but on whoso chances to be within their reach." 

" The principal remark that I have made on London so- 
ciety is, its tone of utter indifference. No one seems to care 

jfpr another." 

There was a truth to Emily in this speech that made her 
turn to the speaker. He was good-looking, and singularly 
tall. 

" Thiat is the author of a most chivalric history of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The enthusiasm of a young man about, 

/ beauty and misfortune is as good in taste as it is in feeling. 
He is a Scotchmah, certainly not 

' From pride and from prejudice free ;' 

for I verily believe that he looks upon the rest of the world 
as ' a set of niggers,' — an inferior race on this side of the 
Tweed. We English are much more liberal in that respect ; ' 
we have always been ready to offer homage, 

^ When we saw by the streamers that shot so bright. 
That spirits were riding the northern light.' 

I remember his saying to an English author, * It is to Edin- 
burgh you must look for your literary fame.' The best an- 
swer would have been the Highland proverb, 

' 'Tis a far cry to Lochow.' 

It is singular how long national hostility lasts, and how ma- 
ny shapes it will take I That a prejudice still exists between 
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the Scotch and the English is no credit to either. Were I 
to allot each their shares of illiberality, I should say, there 
are six of the one and half-a-dozen of the other; and as I 
am one who utterly despair of improving the human race, I 
have no doubt it will continue." 

" Who is that gentleman," exclaimed Emily, " whose eye 
I have just caught so full of mirth and malice ?" 

^'That is the Philip de Commines of King Oberon, the 
Froissart of Fairyland — a re-union of the most opposite 
qualities — a zealous antiquary, yet with a vein of exquisite 
poetry, side by side with one of quaint humour. Do let me 
tell you a most original simile of his : he compare^ fried 
eggs to gigantic daisies. The oddity of the likeness is oiv 
]y to be equalled by its truth. And to give you one touch 
of poetry : speaking of his return across a common, one 
winter night, he made use of the following (I think) singu- 
larly fine phrase : 

^ The silence of the snows.' 

■ 

** The person next to him is the writer of some enter- 
taining and graphic travels in the East. Travelling is as 
much a passion as ambition or love. He ascribes his first 
desire of seeing Palestine to hearing his mother (who read 
exquisitely^ read the Old Testament aloud. His imagination 
was haunted by the Dead Sea, or the lilies of Sharon : when 
he. slept, he dreamed but of the cedars of Lebanon ; and as 
a boy, he used to sit by the sea-side, and weep with his pas- 
sionate longings to visit the East. Thither he travelled as 
soon as his will was master of his conduct. 

" But do turn to one of my great favourites — that is Allan 
Malcolm. Does he not look as if he had just stept across 
the border, with the breath of the heath and the broom 
fresh about him? There is an honesty in his nature which 
ke^ps him unspotted from the world,-f-the literary world, 
with its many plague-spots of envyings, jealousies, hatred, 
malice, and /all uncharitableness. The face so sweet in its 
matron beauty, is that of * his bonnie Jeane' beside. I like 
to meet him sometimes : it is good for one's moral constitu- 
tion to know there are such things as kindliness and inte- 
grity to be found in the World. A countryman is at this mo- 
ment beside him — a stanch border minstrel, who would any 
day uphold the thistle toe ba more poetical plant than the lau- 
rel. I own myself I think it would be more characteristic. I 
suspect the northern reviewer was thinking as much of the 
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Fitful Fancies of the poet in his own person as of those in 
his works, when he said * that his ideas stood stiff and strong 
as quills upon the fretful pbreupine.' A little speech I heara 
him make will give you a clearer idea of him than a long de- 
scription. We were talking of dancing, when he said, * I 
loathe the woman who dances, and despise the man."' 

'< And I liked his poetry so much ! " exclaimed Emily, in 
the most reproachful of tone^. 

Miss Arundel's whole attention was now attracted by a 
female in a Quaker dress-^the quiet dark silk dres^4— the 
hair simply parted on the forehead^the small close cap— 
the placid and subdued expression of the face, were all in 
such strong contrast to the crimsons, yellows, and blues, 
around. The general cfiaracter of the large, soft, dark 
eyes, seemed sweetness ; but they were now lighted up with 
an expression of intelligent observation— rlh at clear, animat- 
ed, and comprehensive glance, which shews, it analyses what 
it observes. ^ You looked at her with something of the seiir 
sation with which, while travelling along a dusty road, the 
eye fixes on some green field, where the hour flings its sun- 
shine, and the tree its shadow, as if its fresh^ pure beauty, 
was a thing apart from the soil and tumult of the highway. 

" You see," said Mrs. Sullivan, " one who, in a brief in- 
terview, gave me more the idea of a poet than most of our 
modern votaries of the lute. I was so struck with any one 
coming up to London, filled but with historic associations, 
looking upon the Tower as hallowed by the memory of La- 
dy Jane Grey, and of Westminister Abbey as (to use th^ 
American Halleck's noble expression) a (J.]V{ecca of the . 
(mindl' with England^s ^reat and glorious names inscribed 
on the consecrated walls. She is as creative in her imagi- 
nary poems, as she is touching and true in her simpler ones." 

A slight movement, and a few exclamations, drew off 
their attention to the little supper table. A gentleman had, 
instead of placing his fork in a sandwich, inserted it into a 
lady's hand/ The injury was not much ; but the quaintness 
of the excuse was what amused the bystanders. 

" I beg pardon," said the offender, with the most unruf- 
fled composure of countenance ; " but I mistook the hand for 
white bait." 

^' *A fitting compliment for one whose mind is the most 
singular mixture of pun, poetry, conceits, simplicity, that 
ever mingled the mime and the minstrel. But I hold that 
he is rather the cause of mirth in others than merry him- 

\oL. L— 7. 
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self*. He is pale, silent, serioQs; and I never heard an in* 
stance of laughter recorded against him. In his most comic 
vein the idea of death seems ever present. His favourite 
imagery is death's heads, coffins, skeletons : even his mer- 
riests hallads turn upon the death of their subject. His 
faculty of perversion outdoes any temper in the world. One 
of the oddest applications of a quotation was in a preface, 
where, speaking of his own sketches, he says, (jAke the 
tape-tied curtains of the poet, I was never meant to draw.' 
With this is mingled a gift of the most touching poetry. I 
doubt whether the whole of * our British poets,' drawn up in 
battle array, could send forth specimens more calculated to 
touch even a critical Coriolanus than some of his short and 
beautiful pieces." 

"There is something," said Emily, '* that interests me in 
the face of that gentlemen. Who is he?" 

" One of the very (ew persons of whom I have a plea- 
sure in speaking — an author, yet free from envy — a critic, 
yet free from malice. Charles Townsend said of old, ' to 
tax and to please, any more than to love and be wise, is not 
given to man ; ' and to prefer and yet please, is a difficult 
task for an editor. Perhaps it is because liberal and kindly 
feelings are to be found in the object of your inquiry. It is 
a pleasant thing to enter his house. It is as well to see do- 
mestic happiness now and then, in order to be able to talk 
about it as a wonder. ^Congenial in tastes, united in pur- 
suits, he is fortunate in a wife, who is pretty enough to be 
silly, and yet clever enough to be plain^ and kind and good 
enough to be either.'- : f,.-.! * ' * 

At this moment, a lady 'Came up, and spoke to Mrs. Sul- 
livan, with that warm kindliness of manner, which, like 
{ love, air, or sunshine, must win its way every where. . 

'* That is the very person we were speaking of, and the 
most charming and fittest of writers for youth, — at least to 
them have her last works been chiefly addressed; but the 
oldest might go back to the chronicles of her school-room 
. for the mere pleasure of being young again. It is quite 
wonderful to me, in such a cross-grained, hardening, and 
harsh world as ours, where she can have contrived to keep 
80 much of open fresh and kindly feeling. She is very na- 
tional, and I am sure you have read her beautiful Irish stories. 
I t^ink it is she who says, that Englishmen do not know how 
to make love. True enough ! An Englishman seems to 
think he is conferring a favour, which the lady cannot too 
highly estimateyby the mere act of falling in love with her ; 
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but if any could inspire him with the amiable accomplish- 
ment of loTe-making, it would be one of her own Irish co- 
quettes — a creature of rainbow lightning." 

" They are very real. Does she draw from herself?" 
**' Perhaps from the pleasures of memory ; for she is now 
half of one of those happy couples which make one under- ; 
stand a phrase somewhat difficult to comprehend, from so 
seldom witnessing it — domestic felicity." 

"Nay,** exclaimed Emily, laughing, "are you not an 
Englishwoman— a native of that happy island so celebrated 
for its 

^ Dear delights of hearth and home ? ' " 

" I nevertheless think that the blessings of matrimony, 
like those, of . poverty, belong rather to philosophy than re- 
ality. Let us see — ^not one woman in fifty marries the man 
she likes-r-and though it may be safest — why I could never 
understand — it is not pleasantest to begin with a little aver- 
sion. Let us just go through a day in married life. First, 
an early breakfast — for the husband is obliged to go out. 
On the miseries of early rising, like those of the country^ I 
need not dwell : they are too well known. He reads the 
newspaper, and bolts his roll — she takes care thatMiss Laura 
does not dirty her frock, and that Mastcfr Henry docs not 
eat too much ; he goes to his office or counting-house — she 
to market — for remember I am speaking of a good wife — 
some pounds of beef or mutton are to be ordered at the 
butcher's, the baker has charged an extra loaf, and the green- 
grocer has to be paid four shillings and twopence. On her 
return home, there is the housemaid to be scolded for not 
scouring the front bed-room — and the cook's conduct re- 
quires animadversion for yesterday's underdone veal. Per- 
haps, in the course of the morning, Mrs. Smith calls with an 
account of Mrs. Johnson's elegant new?pelisse ; and when 
Mons. le Mari returns to dinner, he suffers the full weight of 
the discontent one woman's new dress never fails to inspire 
in another. Evening comes, and a matrimonial tSt& a tite is 
proverbial—* what can I have to say to my wife, whom I 
see every day ? ' Well he reads some pamphlet or sleeps- 
she brings out the huge work-basket, doomed to contain and 
repair the devastations of seven small children — she has 
given up her maiden accomplishments — and, of cour^ a 
married woman has no time for music or reading. Per 
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by way of agreeable conversation, she may say, < My dear, 
I want some money :' 

'* Oh, sound of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! '* 

on which he wakes, and goes to bed. She follows ; and 
Mrs. I.'s pelisse is the foundation of that piec^ of ex quisit e 
eloquence, a curtain lecture. Now, who can denylEatt£is 
is a faithful and exact picture of. three hundred out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days that constitute a year of 
married life." 

" You are a connubial Cassandra," said Emily. 

"Yes: and like that ill-fated prototype of all who tell 
disagreeable truths, I shall get no lady, at least no young or 
unmarried one, to believe me. But I must now thank you 
for listening. Our carriage is announced ; and Mr. Sulli- 
van, when his horses are concerned, is like time and tide — 
he stays for no man — nor woman neither." 

A heavy, plain man took the lady away, very much as if 

she had been a parcel ; and Emily could well believe he had 

written pamphlets on the currency and the corn-laws. He 

/looked like a personification of the dryness of the one, and 

the dulness of the other. 

Mrs. Sqaithson had by this time pretty well distributed 
her stock of conciliation and courtesy, and now recollected 
the existence of her sweet young friend. Divers introduc- 
tions took place ; and Emily heard a great deal of conver- 
sation, of which conceit was the canvass, while Flattery laid 
on the colours. Dry biscuits and drier sandwiches were 
handed round ; and about twelve, Emily found herself in 
her own room;\ery tired, very dissatisfied, and very Hungry. 
She had seen many who had long been the throned idols of 
her imagination, and her disappointment much resembled 
/that of the princely lover of Cinderella, who, on questioning 
his porters if they had seen a robed and radiant beauty pass, 
learnt that their uncharmed eyes had only beheld a little 
dirty girl. She had fallen into the common error of sup* 
noosing that the author must personify his works, and that 
%i8 conversation must be copy and compeer of his writings. 
A We forget that those writings are the productions of the 
' Hund's highest mood, when thoughts rise up in their perfect 
beyty, like the stars on the night; when feelings, un- 
tenpted and unchecked, are [the true, the good, an^^the 
pure ; when vanity is sublimed into fame — that earthly here- 
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after— which, in taking the sembknce of eternity, catches 
-somewhat of its glory too ; when imagination peoples its 
solitude with the great and the lovely, like those spiritual 
essences which obey but a midnight spell ; when, if memory 
bring sorrow, it is softened and refined, or if hope speak of 
a future, it is one exalted and redeemed ; when the enjoy- 
ment of creation is within him, and the consciousness of 
power is delight. In such hours are those pages written 
whidt will pass sea and land^ winged with praise and plea- 
sure—over which eyes will glisten and hearts beat, when 
the hand that wrote is mouldered in the grave, and the head 
that conceived but a whitened 8kulL^-% v^ ?■ • .' ' ■ '^*' • ' •* 
<5Jpw society is a market-place/'iiot a temple : there is 
thebargain to be made — the business to be followed ; 
novelty, curiosity, amusement, lull all of the strong pas- 
sions to sleep, and, in their place, a thousand petty emotions 
hurry about, making up in noise what' they want in import- 
ance. The society and solitude of an author's life realise 
the old fable of Castor and Pollux, who had an earthly and 
heavenly life between them. In society, all his more earthly 
nature preponderates ; his mind, however different its sta- 
ture and fashion may be, must wear the same dress as its 
neighbours. 

There is nothing people are so much ashamed ^f as truth. 
It is a common observation, that those whose writings are 
most melancholy are often most lively in conversation. 
They are ashamed of their real nature ; and it is a curious 
fact, but one wjiich all experience owns, that people do not 
desire so much to appear better, as to appear different from 
what they really are. A part is to be played in company, 
and most desire that part to be an attractive one: but 
nothing is more mistaken than the means. A sincere wish 
to please is sure to be successful ; but instead of wishing to 
please, we rather desire to display. The eye is restless to 
watch its opportunity — the lip feverish with some treasured 
phrase ; we grow jealous from competition, and envious 
with apprehension; we think of ourselves till we foiget 
those very others for whose applause we are striving ; dis- 
appointment comes, as it often does, to even well-founded 
hopes — then how much more so to exaggerated expectation? 
mortification succeeds, and vanity covers all as a garment, 
but a poisoned one, like the centaur's, envenoming and in- 
flaming every wound. 
Conversation is forced or languid, insipid or ill-natured ; 

r 
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and a celebrated author* may retire, leaving his character 
behind, but taking with him the comfortable conyiction 
that hia mind has played false to its powers ; that he has 
despised the flatterer, but lored the flattery — at once un- 
grateful and exacting ; that he has praised himself— the 
worst of praise is that given in hopes of return ; and that 
he carries away with hini a worldliness and selfishness, 
which, like the coining of the sandy waves of the desert, 
will, sooner or later, dry up and destroy all the fair gardens 
and the fresh springs in the Egypt of his imagination. 

We talk of the encouragement now given to talents— of 
genius as the most universal passport to society. This may 
be good' for the individual, but not so for literature. The 
anxious struggle — the loneliness of neglect — the coi\scious-" 

. ' ness of merit — the resources which open to a mind flung 
back upon itself — will do more to stimulate exertion than 
praise or even profit. The flattered and followed author 

• sees too soon the worthlessness and hollowness of the prize 
for which he contends. That desire, which is fame in soli* 
tude, and vanity in society, is like gazing at the stars with 
the naked eye, and through a telescope. In the latter, we 
see only a small bright point, whose nature is analysed, and 
whose distance is measured ; — in the former, we go forth 
into the silent midnight, and our whole soul is filled with 
ihe mystery and beauty of those glorious and unattainable 
worlds. In a little time, imagination — that vivifying and 
redeeming principle in our nature — will be left only to the 
young. Look on all the great writers of the present day ; 
— are they not living instances of the truth of this assertion ? 
After all, literary life grows too like the actual one. Illu- 
sions merge in realities — imagination gives place to memory 
— one grows witty instead of romantic ; and poetry ends in 
prose, all" the world over. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Wo hope, plan, execute ; will it be vain ? 
Or will the fntiire be the past again ? 

Truly, a little love-making is a very pleasant thing, and 
Lady Adelaide found that it greatly enlivened the dulness of 
Lauriston House. "^Society does much towards forming a 
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coguettey but here the credit was all Nature's own. Every 
one, they say, has a genius for something, and here was 
hers ; and it was not mere talent — it was genius. Gifted 
with no discernment into icharacter, generally speaking, 
her tact was unerring when her farourite propensity was 
called into play. She saw at a glance into the recesses of 
the heart she wished to subdue — ^intuitively she entered into 
its tastes— -and nothing could be more perfect than her 
assumption of the seeming best calculated to attract. To 
her this was more than ordinarily easy ; she had no original 
feelings of her own to alter or subdue, but took, like a pic- 
ture, her expression from the light in which she was placed. 
All she desired was admiration^: like the green and blue 
bottles in the chen;iist's shop, she kept her lovers for show; 
not use ; or, like the miser's gold, the mere pleasure of 
possession was all she desired. The idea that some return ' 
might be expected for the affection lavished upon her, never 
entered her head ; and it may be doubted whether she was 
more gratified by her maid's flattery or by her lover's.^' As 
to her marriage, ibat she took for granted must happen — 
but she left all its arrangements to her mother. ^ 

Many a mother might have feared one so handsome, so 
fascinating, as Edward Lorraine ; but she entertained no 
alarm about her daughter's heart, who could not well loose 
what she never had.. He lost his,Ti6wever ; and when, at 
tfe fortnight's end, he went on to Etheringhame Castle, 
besides regrets, hopes, ^c, he carried with him a secret 
wonder that he had made no formal declaration of rapture 
or despair, heaven or hell depending on one little monosyl- 
lable. Once he drew bridle beneatli the old oak where 
tRey stopped the carriage; but a moment of not very satis- 
factory meditation reminded him, that to ride back with a 
proposal v^bls somewhat premature, as, though the impres- 
sion was strong on his mind that the lady was very sensible 
to his merits, yet it was difficult to decide on what grounds 
this impression rested. 

It was this indecision that constituted the science of Ade- 
laide's skill ; hers wasL a mixed government of fear and 
hope— a look was to say every thing, which, on being inter- 
preted, might mean /nothing. Like a politic minister, her 
care was — not to commit herself; she left all to the imagi- 
nation, but not till that imagination was properly excited : 
the signs of her preference, like the oracles of old, were 
always susceptible of two interpretations; and a rejected* « 
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■nitor trould scarcely have known whether to curse her. 

falsehood or his own canity. But this was a finale she ever 

avoided : an offer, Hke tne rock of adamant in Sinhad's 

Yoyaffes, finishes the attraction hy destroying the vessel;, 

and, like the Roman conquerer, she desired Hvinjg captive 

» '. to lead in her. triumph — an ovation oi petits sotns, graceful 

^ ' , flatteries, anxious looks, pretty anger, judicious pique, and 

' V ^ vague hopes. 

Edward Lorraine rode on, fully convinced that blue was 
the loveliest colour in the world— it trimmed ^e lace cor- 
nette, so becoming to a slight invalid, which Adelaide wore 
at breakfast. A headach is a delicate compliment to a de- 
parting lover ; and Edward consoled himself by the future 
preference he was to obtain over every London rival. Her 
preference! of what did he not feel capable to win it !— 
what would he not do before they again met! — conquer 
Greece, and lay the crown at her feet — become prime 
minister, and place at her disposal the whole list of pensions 
and places — start forth .another Byron, and make her im- 
mortal in his love ; at least, he felt fully equal to them all, 
and his horse was spurred to a full gallop in the mere energy 
of intention. ! Ah ! love and youth are delightful things, 
/ before the one is chilled, and the other darkened by those 
; after-days, each of which brings with it .some dull or sad 
. lesson! — when we learn, that, though disappointment is 
^ misery, fruition is but weariness ; and that happiness is like 
''v the statue of Isis, whose veil no mortal ever raised. ) 

It was late in the evening before he found himself seated 
in his brother's favourite apartment in Etheringhame Castle 
— one of those delicious evenings when winter lingers round 
the hearth, but spring looks laughing in at the window— 
and the room where they sat was especially suited to such a 
night. It was very large, and the black oak wainscoting 
was set in every variety of carvings, where the arms of the 
family were repeated in every size. Time had darkened, 
rather than destroyed, the colours of the painted ceiling: 
the subject was Aurora leading out the horses of the Sun, 
while the Hours scattered flowers around ; the whole encir- 
cled by the once bright clouds, whose morning tints had 
long disappeared, but the figures were still distinct ; and the 
eye gazed till they seenfed rather some fantastic creation of 
its own than merely painting. A huge black screen, worked 
in gold, hid the door; and the fantastic gilded Chinese 
people that covered it, with their strange pagodas— their 
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round heads like little gold balls, yet with an odd human 
likeness— the foreign palm-trees — the uncouth boats,— seem- 
ed like caricatures of humanity called up by some enchanter, 
and left there in a fit of mingled mirth and spleen. Placed 
in Gothic arches of carved oak, thousands of books were 
ranged around— many whose ponderous size and rich silver 
elasps told of past centuries ; and between, placed on altar- 
like stands of variegated marble, were bronze busts of those 
jiiipse minds had made them gods among their kind. 

Two peSQliarly large windows, whose purple curtains 
were as yet undrawn, opened upon the lawn ; one was in 
shade, for an acacia tree grew so close that its boughs 
touched the glass, and every note swept by the wind from 
its leaves was audible. The lawn was only separated from 
the park by a light iron rail ; and the beds of rainbow- 
touched dowers, the clumps of blossoming shrubs, the pro- 
fusion of early roses, were suddenly merged in the unbrok- 
en verdure, and the shadow of old and stately trees farther 
on, and seen more distinctly than usual at so late an hour,' 
(rom the ckar background of the cloudless west, now like 
ah unbroken lake of amber. There was but a single lamp 
burning, and that was so placed that its light chiefly fell on 
a recess, so large that it was like a room of itself, and fur- 
mshed in most opposite taste to the library. 

A skilful painter had covered the walls with an Italian 
landscape: the light fell from the dome almost as upon 
realty, so actual was the bend of the cypresses, and so green 
the ivy, that half covered the broken columns in the dis- 
tanccf! In the middle was an ottoman, on which lay an 
ebony lute, inlaid with pearl flowers, and a cast of the love- 
liest hand that ever wandered in music over its strings. 
Three pictures hung on the wall : the first was of a most 
radiant beauty, the 'hair gathered up under a kind of eme- 
rald glory, quite away from the face, whose perfect outline 
was thus fully given to-view. The fine throat and neck were 
bare, but, the satin bodice was laced with jewels, and a su- 
perb bracelet was on the arm, whicli was raised with a ges- 
ture of command, suiting well with the brilliant style of her 
triumphant beauty. In the second, the hair, unbound, fell 
loose in a profusion of black ringlets, almost concealing 
the simple white drapery of the figure : the expression was 
wholly changed— a /sweet but tremulous smile parted the 
hps — and the downcast eyes wore the dreaming looks of 
passionate thoughts, which feed but on themselves. In the 
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third, a large white veil passed over the head ; the hair was 
simply parted on a hrow whose paleness was ghastly— the 
features were thin to emaciation, the mouth wan and fallen; 
' while the colour of the closed eyes was only indicated hj 
the hlack lashes which lay upon the white and sunken cheek. 

Beneath was written, " Francisca , taken after death." 

There was beauty, there was grandeur in the room ; it 
spoke l)oth of mind and of wealth ; but the only part which 
had a look of comfort was that made bright by the cheerful 
blaze of the fire : a little table, on which stood two decan- 
ters, apparently filled from the two urns by Jove's throne — 
for one was dark, and the other bright; a basket of oran-... 
ges, and another of walnuts, were set in the middle ; and in 
an arm-chair on each side leant Lord Etheringhame and his 
brother, too earnest in their conversation to mark an object , 
beyond each other's face. 
^ Edward Lorraine. — " I will urge my arguments against 
this wasteful seclusion no longer on your own account ; you 
may neglect your talents and your toilette — leave your capaci- 
ties and your curls equally uncultivated— =forget your manner? 
• 1 and your mirror — leave your coat to your tailor, and your 

"^ neckcloth to fate^-on your own account I urge you no 
longer ; but I will urge you on that of others. With your 
; wealth, your hereditary influence, your rank, how many 
paths of utility lie open before you ! Your many advanta- 
ges ought to be more than an Egyptian bondage to stimu- 
late you to exertion. Why, the very busts around reproach 
you-: look on the three opposite :— rwas the debt of grati- 
tude, which men are now paying, by imitation and hoifbura- 
ble mention, to these, won by indolent seclusion ?" 

A sickly smile passed over Etheringhame's fine but wan 
featiires, as he said, '* You are happy, really, Edward, in 
the encouragement of your illustrations — Bacon, Milton, 
and Sydney: the first adventured into public life but to 

^ shew his insufficiency to withstand its temptations ; the se- 

cond dragged on old age in fear, poverty, and obscurity ; 
the third perished on a scaffold." 

Edward Lorraine.— -^^ I must give up my first; Bacon is 
one of the most humiliating examples of man's subservience 
to circumstances : he lived in an era of bribery and fraud ; 
and he whose mind was so far in advance of his age, was, 
ilas ! in his actions but its copy. Much must be ascribed 
to his early education among corrupt and time-serving cour. 
tiers— the evil with which we are familiar seems scarce aa 
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tvil : but even his example has a ^ort of hope iti ita warn- 
ing to those who hope the best of their nature. How little 
would any public man stoop now to such a degradation ! But 
Milton and Sydney'! look at the glorious old age of the 
one, when his thoughts, like the ravens of the prophet, 
brought him heavenly food, and he worked in pride and 
power at the noble legacy he bequeathed to his native 
tongue. Look at the glorious death of the other, sealing 
with his blood those principles of equity and liberty, whose 
.spirit has since walked so mightily abroad, though even 
"now but in its infancy ! Never tell me but that these had 
a prophet's sympathy with centuries to come : I do believe \ 
that the power of making the future their present is one of \ 
the firgt^iifts with which Providence endows a great man.". 
Lord Etheringhame* — "But, even supposing 1 had the 
•power, which I have not, and the inclination, which I have 
still less, of mixing in the feverish and hurried strife called 
the world, of what import is an individual ? — I see thousands 
and thousands rushing to every goal to which human desires 
can tend — and what matters it if one individual loiter on 
the way ? I see, too, thousands and thousands daily swept 
off, and their places filled up, leaving not a memory to say 
that they have been — and again I ask, of what import is an 
individual ?" 

Edward Lorraine* — " Of none, if this living multitude s 
were as the sapds on the shore, where none is greater or / 
. less than the other; but when we see that one makes the^ j 
destinies of many, and the tremendous influence a isihsle 
mind jQften exercises, it behoves every man to try what his ) 
powers are for the general good. It is the effort of a sin-'^ 
gle mind that has worked greatest changes. What are the 
events that, during the last five hundred years, have altered 
the whole face of things — changed the most our moral posi- 
tion? . Let me enumerate some, of the most striking. The 
discovery of America, of gunpowder, of | printing, — the 
Reformation, the magnet, — all these were severally the 
' work of an individual, and in each case a lonely, humble, 
unaided individual. Algernon, all these are stimulating ex- 
amples. Instead of asking of what import is an individual, 
let us rather ask, what is there an individual may n;ot do V\,' 
Lord Ethefinghame. — " And to what have all these djjtiF 
eoveries tended ? I see you glance round the room ami 
smile. We have luxuries, I grant, of which our forefathers 
never dreamed ; but are we better or happier ? It is true, 
where a former earl stepped upon rushes, I step upon a 
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carpet; but comfort is a very conventional term ; and wha 
we have never had, at least we not miss. We do not kil 
each other quite ao much, but we cheat each other more 
mortifications 'are more frequent than wants ; and it doei 
appear to me, that, in this change of rude into civilized life 
we only exchange bodily evils for mental ones." 

Edward Lorraine. — " But success in one effort inclinei 
us to hope for success in another : the same powers whicl 
have so well remedied the ills of the physical world, may 
when so applied, equally remedy those of the moral world 
Hitherto, it seems to me, we have attended more to th< 
means than to the end — we have accumulated rather thai 
enjoyed. All the energies of the mind were devoted -tc 
necessity ; but our house is now built and furnished, oui 
grounds cultivated, ourselves clothed : our natural conditioi 
thus meliorated, now is the time to enjoy our artificial one 
We have provided for our comforts ; let us now attend tc 
our happiness; — let each man sedulously nurture thos< 
faculties of pleasure which exist both for himself and others 
It is the mental world that now requires discovery and cul- 
tivatidn. And has not much been done even in this ? Hom 
much has reason softened religious persecution and intoler 
ance ! Every day do not we become more and more con- 
vinced of the crime and cruelty, of war ? How little is the 
exercise of arbitrary authority endured ! How much mdrc 
precious is the life of man held ! How much more do w€ 
acknowledge how intimately the good of others is connected 
with our own ! How is the value of education confessed ! 
Only look on the vast multitude who are at this moment 
being early imbued with right principles, accustomed to 
self-control, and fed with useful knowledge. Look at the 
youthful schools, filled with quiet, contented, and indus- 
trious children, now acquiring those first notions of righl 
and wrong — those good and regular habits, which will influ- 
, ence all their after-life. Open the silver clasps of yon huge 
chronicle, and you will see it is not so long since human 
beings were burnt for a mere abstract opinion — not so long 
since the sword was appealed to in the court of justice, to 
decide on right and wrong, and its success held as God's 
own decision — not so long sice a man looked forward to 

«e battle as the only arena of his struggle for fame and 
rtune, when education was locked up like a prisoner, and 
often like a state-prisoner, uselessly and vainly, .in a monas- 
tery, and knowledge, like fixed air, too confined to be 
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wholesome. Are not all these thiogs changed fbr the better? 
ftndy encouraged by the past. Reason herself turns into hope* 
Algernon, I am young, and as yet undistinguished ; but I 
am not thoughtless. I look forward to future years of 
honourable and useful exertion, for which early youth is not 
the season. We require some experience of our own, be- 
fore we benefit by that of others ; but my path is ever 
before me, and it is my entire conviction of its excellence 
that makes- me wish my brother to share it with me." 

Algernon gazed for a moment on the expression which 
lighted up the beautiful face of his brother, whom he loved 
as.Jthp.se love who have but one channel for the gathered 
waters of their affection ; but his sympathy was as that of a 
mother who hears her eldest boy dwell on schemes in which 
she has no part beyond the interest that she takes in all that 
isuhis. 

Lord Etheringhame. — " You will succeed, Edward. 
Your energy will carry you over some obstacles — your 
enthusiasm will blind you to others ; but I, who have 
neither spirits for the struggle, nor desire for the triumph, 
what have I to do at Olympus? Edward, there are some 
sent into the world but as a sign and sorrow, whose con- 
sciousness of early death is ever with them — who shrink 
from efforts on which the grave must so soon close — who 
ask of books but to pass, not employ time — whose languid 
frame shrinks from exertion that would shake yet quicker 
from the glass the few lingering sands — who look back to 
their youthful feelings, not with regret for their freshness, 
but awe at their intensity. Such a one am I. I have lived 
too much in too few years. Feelings and passions have 
been, to my mind like the wind that fans the flame into a 
brighter, clearer li^ht, only to exhaust the material of the 
blaze. The oil which should have fed the altar for years 
has been burnt out in a single illumination. I went into 
the world; and what were the fruits of my experience? 
That I was too weak to resist temptation; and, in yielding, 
I entailed on myself suffering even beyond the sin. I found 
that passion which had seemed too mighty for resistance, 
died of itself, and in spite of all my then efforts to keep it 
alive. I found that affection could pass away, even w'thout 
a cause. I stood beside the tomb of the young and bMH- 
tiful, and felt it had been opened by me, and that bjMp^ 
wilful erime^ but by a change of feeling, over which I had 
DO control* My first welcome, as I rode into cor avenue. 

Vol. I.. 
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was waved by the black plumes of mj father's hearse. I 
have ever held it as an omen. The fever is in my veins, 
and the death-damps on my brow. Do not, Edward, talk 
to me of active life." 

Lorraine looked on the Earl. The dark chesnut of his 
hair was mixed with white, the fine outline of his features 
was sunk, and the whole expression was so spiritless, so 
gad, that though Edward, with all the soothing tenderness 
of affection, did not believe his health impaired to the ex- 
tent of danger, yet could not help owning to himself, how 
little was he fitted to be( one of the gladiators in social or 
political life, i 

Truly the history of most lives may be soon compre- 
hended under three heads — our follies, our faults, and our 
misfortunes. And this, after all, was the summary of Lord 
Eth^ringhame's. His love was a fault, its termination a 
misfortune, and certainly his persisting in its regret was a 
folly. But there is nothing so easy as to be wise for others ; 
a species of prodigality, by the by — for such wisdom is 
wholly wasted. . 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" He has been the ruin of his country." — Morning Post* 

" England owes every thing to her patriot minister." 

Morning Herald. 

We now return to London and Miss Arundel again. 

One evening, which, as usual, '* had dragged its slow 
length along," on her and her hostess's return home, they 
were met with a request to adjourn to Mr. Delawarr's 
library ; and there Lady Alicia grew almost animated with 
the pleasure of seeing her brother. 

'* Nothing at all has happened since you left us," said his 
sister. 

" Nothing !" returned Edward Lorraine. " You mean 
every thing. Why, at this very moment l.see your sleeves 
have assumed a different form. I left you in ringlets, and 

ar hair is now braided. I have heard already that our 
est duke has put a finish to the pleasures of hope ; that 
■even new beauties have come out ; that a new avatar of 
Mr8« Siddons has appeared at Covent Garden, in the shape 
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of her niece Fanny Kemble ; and that we hare refused to 
emancipate the Jews, lest it should convert them — and their 
conversion being a sign of the end of the world, it is a con* 
summation devoutly to be deprecated.*' 

*' Oh, I have heard all this a hundred times : one hears 
things till one forgets them. But what have you been 
doing with yourself?" 

" Lording over the three elements ; — fire-king with my 
hearth blazing with pine boughs — water-king, with the 
lightest of boats on the roughest of rivers — and earth-king, 
with the valleys flying before me, thanks to the prettiest of 
chocolate-coloured coursers, — and am now come back to 
enlighten my club and enchant my partners with my ad- 
ventures in Norway." 

** Judicious, at least," observed Mr. Delawarr. " Nothing 
like laying the scene of one's adventures in a distant land. 
I only hope you will have no rival Norseman to encounter* 
One great reason why our old travellers are so much more 
delightful than our modern ones is, that they needed not to 
verify their facts ; and I am afraid plain truth is like a plain 
face — not very attractive.*' 

'* Nay, this is pre-supposing my Sir John Mandevilleism. 
I do not mean to be forgotten beside my adventures — I 
mean less to astonish than to interest. I shall tell any fair 
auditor not of the dark forest itself, but what my feelings 
were in the said forest." 

" I dare say," said Lady Alicia, "you were very dull." 

'* I shall be ignorant of that feeling at least for the next 
six weeks, during which period I intend to be your visitor." 

Edward did just glance towards where they were sitting; 
yet Emily could scarce help taking his speech as a personal 
compliment. Like poetry, gallantry must be born with you 
— an indescribable fascination, which, like the boundaries 
of wit and humour, may never he defined — seen rather than 
heard, and felt rather than understood. 

*' How very handsome Mr. Lorraine is !" said Emily to , 
her pillow. Alas ! the danger and decisiveness of a first 
[impression. 

When Mr. Delawarr, who was last at the breakfast-table, 
entered next morning, Edward rose, and threw down a 
paper he held amid a heap of others, and said, laughingly^ 
*' I have been deliberating, at the imminent danger of my 
eoffee, which, thanks to my meditation, is as cold as Queen 
Elizabeth, and walks as fancy free — at least from any fancy 
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^mine, — I have been debating, whether, in emulation of 
the patriots of Rome, I should not arise and stab you to the 
heart with one of these knives — yonder columns having in- 
formed me that England, Uhat priectous stone set in a silver 
sea/ is on the brink of destruction, and that you are the poli- 
tical Thalaba of her peace and plenty; or, to speak in less 
embroidered language, that the present ministry are the- 
destruction of the country, and that you are the worst among 
the bad. 1 have shuddered at the excess of .your guilt. 
Luckily, farther to ascertain the extent of your enormity, I 
took up another newspaper; and now I am only anxious to 
make my homages acceptable to the deliverer of his country, 
and express my admiration of the patriotic minister in suffi- 
ciently earnest terms." 

"1 answer with Rosalind," said Mr. Delawarr—- 

" * Which will you have — me or your pearl again.'' 
Neither of either — I reject both twain.' 

I am afraid I am neither quite worthy of the praise, nor, I 
trust, deserving of censure ; and now some chocolate for 
consolation and change; for, to tell you the truth, indilTer- 
'ence is as fabulous as invulnerability. There is no moral 
\ Styx; and in politics as in every thing else, censure is more 
bitter than praise is sweet." 

''Thanks to my lately acquired bad habit of early rising," 
observed Edward, — "the which philosophers and physicians 
praise, because they know nothing about it — Lhave been for 
the last hour studying leading articles, advertisements, &c., 
till I am possessed of materiel enough for three weekly 
papers. Really people should put their names to advertise- 
ments, or at least allow them to be whispered about. There 
is an ingenuity, an originality, which makes one lament 
over so much unappreciated genius. I began one paragraph: 
it deplored the evils brought on the country by the passing 
of the Catholic bill — observed that the King's wlence about 
it in his speech at the opening of Parliament sufficiently in- 
dicated his opinion, that Ireland was plunged into the deepest 
affliction. The depreciation of her produce was next in- 
sisted upon; and I found this exordium led to the informa- 
tion that Messrs. Standish and Co. had been enabled, from the 
depressed state of the market, to lay in a large stock of 
Irish linen at unheard-of low prices. My next is one of 
quite antiquarian research. It begins with an allusion to 
Lady Fanshaw's Memoirs^ when Hart Street, St. Olave, 
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was a fashionable part of London — is philosophical' with re- 
ference to the many changes ,of fashion — that capricious 
divinity, as it poetically entitles her — and finishes by rejoic- 
ing to see Leicester Square recovering much of its former 
splenclour, when princes were its inhabitants, and noblemen 
were its wayfarers ; and this we are informed is in conse- 
quence of the crowds of carriages which assemble daily to 
.inspect Newton's tremendous bargains of Gros de Naples 
and French ginghams. And here is the worst of all, *the 
music of the Mazurka, as danced' by the Duke of Devon- 
shire' — shades of Paul and Vestris, welcome your illustrious 
competitor, * as danced by the Duke of Devonshire !' " 

" I think," replied Mr. Delawarr, "the Duke might fairly 
bring his action for libel." 

**What! place his refined exclusiveness, as the Duke of 
Wellington did his chivalrous sense of honour, for the judg- 
ment of twelve tallow-chandlers ! Let them ask for redress 
if the jury were their peers ; but what sympathy could Mr. 
Higgins, the snuff-merchant, have with the exquisite dismay 
of the house of Cavendish at this exhibition of their head as 
a ballet master ; or Mr. Wiggins, the butcher, know what 
was the Prince of Waterloo, the conqueror of Buonaparte's 
estimate of fame? 

' How can we reason but from what we know?' 

and what could the retail individuals that constitute a jury 
know of these 'fine fancies and high estimates V " 

** They were very respectable men, Edward," observed 
Mr. Delawarr, with a decorous accent of reproof. 

**'Am I in the slightest degree detracting from their pre- 
tensions to our great national characteristic? A respectable 
man passes six days behind his counter, and the seventh in 
a one-horse chaise — imagines that his own and his country's 
constitution equally depend on roast-beef — pays his debts 
regularly, and gives away half-pence in charity. What can 
such" . 

*'Hush ! Really, Mr. Lorraine, these are very dangerous 
sentiments for a young man to express." 

**0h, you laugh; but what sympathy could these esti- 
mable individuals have with ideal honour and wounded 
feeling?" 

"On the one great principle, • every thing has its price ;' 
damages are the chevaux de frise of our law." 

** Well, well — but to turn from politics to literature ; here 

8* 
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I again lament over unappreciated genius. The unknown 
ChattertoQS of the column? display a flight of invention, a 
degree of talent, which often puts to shaqgi,e the wojk whose 
merits they insinuate rather than announce.. How completely 
to the calibre of the many — 

' For gentle dulness ever loves a joke' — . 

is the following : — ' Our town was alarmed last night by the 
intelligence that Satan h^d arrived by the mail-coach.' Lu- 
cifer's arrival was alarming enough. Fortunately it turned 
out to be only the harmless^ nay, even meritorious hero of 
Mr. Montgomery's poem, who came with all sorts of moral 
reflections, instead of temptations." 

" 1 was somewhat surprised," replied Mr. Delawarr, " to 
aee my own name in one of the keys that now seem to fol- 
low a work as regularly as its title-page to precede it. Of 
course, I read this setting forth of my thoughts, words, and 
actions ; and was rather dismayed to find how Uttle I knew 

of myself." 

" It is certainly in the destiny of some individuals to be 
the idols of the circulating library. The duchess of Devon- 
shire, of whom I heard Lafayette say, when he shewed me 
her picture, that her loveliness was the most lovely of his 
remembrances — was the fortune of seven novels to my own 
reading knowledge. I cannot enumerate the many of which 
Lord Byron was hero, under the names of Lord Harold, Lord 
Lara, Count Monlhermer, A^c. His throne was then filled 
by a woman ; and Lady Jersey has furnished the leading 
feature of thirty volumes. Brummel has figured on the 
stage three times (but he is quite an historical personage); 
and Lord and Lady Ellenborougk were subjects for two sets 
of three volumes. We have been enlightened with divers 
slight sketches of others; but those I have named have hith- 
erto been principals in the field of fiction." 

"I often wonder at many that are omitted. Now, Lord 
Petersham I should have thought the ideal of a modern 
hero : Lady Dacre, dramatist, poet, could they not have 
made a female Byron out o( her ? C^n you, Edward, account 
for omissions like these ?" 

** Only on the principle, that there is a destiny in these 
things ; but I do thin]^:a novelist will soon be as necessary a 
part of a modern establishment as the minstrel was in former 
times. The same feeling, which in the olden days gave a 
Terse to a ballad, now gives a column to the Morning Post ; 
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only tbfit the b&H Has taken place of the tournament, and 
Ifhite gloves are worn instead of steel gauntlets.'^ 

** J have heard my aunt say," observed Emily, " that Surr*8 
"Winter in London hastened the Duchess of Devonshire's 
de&th* @he died of a broken heart." 

*' A most interesting fact to your aunt, who is, I believe, a 
inost inveterate novel-reader ; but one I rather doubt : 
people are not so easily written out of their lives— ^except by ^ 
prescriptions.'* 

** Most of the broken-heart cases I hear, put me in mind,** 
rejoined Edward, " of our old friend Mrs. Lowe*s story. A 
maiden lady of forty called on her one day on one of those 
sentimental errands to which maiden ladies of her age seem 
peculiarly addicted ; and, after a deep sigh or two, said, * I 
wished much, madam, to see you, for you were the death of 
my unfortunate aunt.' Somewhat surprised at this sudden 
charge of murder, Mrs. Lowe naturally inquired into particu- 
lars. ' Your husband was engaged to my poor aunt: he 
deserted her fpr you, and she died of a broken heart.' ' At 
what age?' inquired her unconscious rival. 'My poor aunt was 
fifty-two when she died.' * At least,' said Mrs. Lowe, * she 
took some ti(ne to consider of it.' For my part, I think 
/hearts ure very much like glasses^^if they do not break with 
'jhe first ring, they usually last a considerable time.'* 

** What a charming old lady she was !" resumed Mr. Dela- 
warr ; " she had of age so little but its experience, and had 
lost of youth so little but its frivolity. I was once much de- 
lighted with an answer I heard her give to a young gentleman, 
whose silly irreverence of speech on sacred subjects richly 
deserved the rebuke it drew. 'Really, Mrs. Lowe, you haVe 
quite a, masculine mind.' * No, sir,' returned she, * say a 
finp on^.' " 

" I can assure you, Miss Arundel,'* said Edward, "if you 
were to see her, you would quite anticipate the days of close 
cap?, &c." 

Emily smiled ; but, somehow or other, she had never 
thought of her roses and ringlets with mor^ satisfaction than 
just now. 

Some authors, in discussing love's divers places of vantage 
ground, are eloquent in praise of a dinner-table — others eulo- 
gise supper : for my part I lean to the break fast,--— the com- 
plexion and the feelings are alike fresh — the cares, business, 
and sorrows of the day, have not yet merged in prudence 
and fatigue — the imaginativeness of t,he morning dream is. 
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yet boating on the mind — the courtesies of coffee and cho« 
colate are more familiar than those of soup and fish. As 
they say in education, nothing like an early commencement 
— wour first impressions are always most vivid, and the sim* 
plicity of the morning gives an idea of nature piquant from 
probable contrast. Perhaps one's rule of three for action 
might run thus : be naive at breakfast, brilliant at dinner, 
but romantic at supper. The visions prepared for midnight 
should always be a little exalted : but if only one meal be at 
your choice, prefer the breakfast. Ce rCest que le 'premier 
pas quicoHtef is as true of sentiments as saints. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

All have opinions, wherefore may not I ? 
I'll give a judgment — or at least I'll try. 

• 

<*As idle as ever," said Mr. Lushington, by way of a 
parting pleasantry. '* In my time young men did not spend 
the morning.on the sofa, reading trashy novels; they — " 
but the merits of our grandfathers were lost in the cough 
and heavy step with which the elderly gentleman descended 
the stairs, on his way to some other domicile, where he 
might vent another portion of his discontent. Certainly the 
breath of Mr. Lushington's life was an east wind. 

It is quite wonderful what privileges are accorded to single 
gentlemen of a certain age and a certain fortune, — these are 
the people who may be rude with more than impunity, even 
reward. Whether the old ladies, either for themselves or 
their daughters, hope it is not quite too late for these said 
single gentlemen to marry, — whether the masculine part of 
the creation, with that attention to business, their great morai 
duty, calculate on pecuniary futurities, eilher in the shape of 
legacy or loan, we know not; but assuredly the magna 
charta of social life accords much to this privileged class. 

Mr. Lushington was one of the number. As a child he 
cried over his pap, his washing, and dressing, and himself to 
sleep — for the mere sake as his nurse asserted, of plaguing 
her ; at school, though neither tyrant nor tell-tale, he waa 
hated — for his comrades always found his opinion opposite 
to theirs, a shadow thrown over their hopes, and a sneer 
afiixed to their pleasures. At a very early age he went to 
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iadia ; lived for years "in a remote station, where he was 
fl^ally decided and disliked ;^and finally came home to ad- 
just the balance of comfort between a hundred thousand 
pounds and^a liver complaint. He made morning calls,' for 
^le express purpose of telling the ladies of the house how 
ill they looked after the fatigues of the night before, and 
dweTt emphatically on the evils of late hours and ruin- 
ed complexions : — he dined out to insinuate the badness of 
the dinner^ and take an opposite side in politics to his host, 
— ^he was not the least particular as to principles, always 
supposing them to be contradictory ; — and he went to balls 
to ask youn^ damsels who had no partners why they did not 
dance, anTto make a third in every Ute-d-Ute that seemed 
interesting. In short, he was a modern incarnation of an 
Egyptian plague, sent as a judgment into society ; but then 
.Tie was single, and single men may marry ; — but then he had 
ai hundred thousand pounds, and he must die and leave them 
behind him. Vain hopes ! He had too large a stock of 
tormenting to confine it to any one individual, even though 
that individual were his wife ; and as to his money, when, 
he did die, which he was a long time about, he left one of 
those wills which realise the classic fable of the golden ap- 
ple thrown by the goddess of discord — for his heir not only 
spent the whole property in chancery, but some thousands 
of his own. 

What a pity there is not gome mental calomel ! for Mr. 
Lushington's equanimity was in a bilious fever with Edward 
Lorraine's appearance of luxurious enjoyment. Thrown 
upon a sofa, like a crimson cloud for colour and softness, — 
with just enough of air from the laurels and acacias of the 
square garden to fling back the blind, scented as it passed 
with the rich flowers of the balcony, — while through the 
rooms floated that soft twihght which curtains can make 
even of noon. They were filled with graceful trifles for the 
fancy, — and a few noble pictures, an alabaster statue or two, 
a few exquisitely carved marble vases, to excite the imagi- 
nation ; while the vista ended in a conservatory, where the 
rose — a summer queen — held her rainbow court of jonquils, 
tulips, and the thousand-flowered and leaved geranibm, but 
still supreme herself in beauty and sweetness. 

Emily was seated at a harp, trying some new ballads ; so 
there was just music enough to haunt the ear with sweet 
sounds, but not to distract the attention ; while an occasion- 
al verse of gentle expression awoke, ever and anon, some 
pleasant or touching memory. 
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The ground, the table near Edward, were corered with 
novels enough to have realised even Gray^s idea of Paradise. 
How unlucky some people are ! Gray was just born an age 
too soon. How would he have luxuriated in the present 
day! Andrews* or Hookham^s counter would have been 
*< the crystal bar" which led to his garden of * Eden, and the 
marble-covered tomes the Houries of his solitude. 

»• Well," said Mr. Morland, who had entered as Mr. 
Lushington departed, ^* are you in ancient or modern times,' 
aiding some heroine and her ringlets to escape from her 
prison in a mouldering castle, where her only companions 
are ghosts: or braving, for love of her dark eyes, some fe- | 
rocious banditti, whose muskets and mustaches are equally 
long; or are you in ecstasies with some sweet child of sim- 
plicity, whose hair curls intuitively, and to whom the harp 
and piano, French and Italian, are accomplishments that 
come by nature ; or are you in those days of prudence and 
propriety, when the fair lady lost her lover by waltzing, 
and the matrimonial quarrel was rendered desperate by the 
disobedient wife going to a masquerade, to which hei* hus- 
band followed her in the disguise of a domino?'* 

"Nay," returned Edward ; "I thought you were far too 
modern a person to even remember the avatar of Newman 
and Co." 

" One does not easily forget the impressions of our youth ; 
and mine passed in the reign of female authorship. I have 
been convinced of the justice and expediency of the Salic 
law ever since. Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. 
RadclifFe ruled the Europe, Asia, and Africa of the novel- 
writing world — America was not then discovered. Mrs. 
Robinson took sentiment, and was eloquent on the misfor- 
tunes of genius : by genius was meant a young man who 
was very poor and very handsome, and who complained to 
the moon for a confidante ; also, a beautiful young lady, 
whose affections were always placed contrary to the decrees 
of some cruel parent, and who had a noble contempt for 
money. Mrs. Smith took philosophy, was liberal and en- 
lightened in her views, expatiated on how badly society was 
constituted, and, as a proof, her heroines — sweet, innocent 
creatures — were continually being run away with against 
their will; and her hero had some fine-fangled theories, 
which always prevented his getting on in the world, till some 
distant relation left him heir to his wealth, or some rich 
heiress married him. Mrs. Radcliffe took terror, which, by 
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4ie by she never excited in me — ^I believe I did not read her 
vomftnces when young enough. I always felt comfortable 
ill the conviction that all the mysteries would be explained, 
if I did but go on. 'Schedoni, in all her works, is the only 
attempt at a character, and he is a fine Rembrandt ; but her 
heroes, who wander about on a fine evening, playing on the 
flute, carry insipidity to its extremity : and as for the hero- 
ines, I_gr£L^LSo,iired_of their undeviating sweetness, that I 
hoped at last some of the dangers they encountered would 
fiiirly put an end to their terrors, troubles, and existence 
together." 

Edward Lorraine. — " It is curious that the occasional 
pieces of poetry announced in the title-page, and inter- 
^rsed through the volumes, should be so wretched ; and 
yet her descriptions are touched with the finest poetical 
col6urIng ; — her Italian woods and sunsets are really beau- 
tiful pictures." 

Mr. Morland, — " Simply because, with fine poetical taste, 
she was not a poet ; the spirit was not strong enough within 
to break through the set forms and conventional phrases 
which were then vouchers of the Muse's Almack's." 

Edward Lorraine. — "Like the veins of a mine, the ma- 
terials of fiction are soon worked out. To your three 
continents of sentiment, philosophy, and terror what suc- 
ceeded ? " 

Mr. Morland, — "A school of common sense and real 
life. Miss Edgeworth only wanted imagination to have se- 
eored her the very highest place in novel-writing. Humour 
gave animation to her pages — feeling never. Her remarks 
are always sensible ; but we feel somewhat selfish in mak- 
ing them our code — and her heroines are so- prudent, that 
we quite long for them to commit some little indiscretion. 
She is an English and dramatic Rochefocaiilt, developing 
her axioms by actions ; and with, moreover, a point of at- 
tack before her. French moralitv and French sentiment 
were the alpha and omega of her literary warfare." 

Edward Lorraine, — " Surely Miss Burney's heroines get 
into scrapes enough to satisfy you. To tell you the truth — 
I hope there is not even a picture of an aunt or grandmother 
near — I never liked Miss Burney. Her pages are a succes- 
sion of caricatures — her lovely Miss Anvilles and angelic 
Miss Beverleys pretty wax dolls — and her Lord Orvilles and 
Mortimer Delvilles just captivating courf suits. Camilla is 
the only character with any interest ; and even that in lo^t 
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in her preference of . that most prudent young gentlemani 
Edgar Maiidlebert. :.I never forgive a ffirl bad taste in her 
lover. What must she be, when even ner ideal ojf excel- 
lence is mean ? " 

Mr. Morland. — " I pjefer Miss Austen's : they are the 
truest pictures of country life, whose little schemes, hop€8» 
scandals, dz;c. are delected with a woman's tact, and told 
with a woman's vivacity." 

Edward Lorraine. — ** Yes, ihey fere amusing to a degree; 
but her pen is like a pair of skates — it glides over the sur- 
face ; yuii seek in vain for any deep insight ihto human 
thought or human feeling. Pride and Prejudice is her best 
work ; but I cannot forgive Elizabeth fur her independence, 
which, in a woman, is impertinence ; and Mr. Darcie is just 
a stiff family portrait, come down from its frame to be con- 
descending.* What you said of Miss Edgeworth appears 
to me to be the great characteristic of the writers of that 
time — an utter want o[ imagination, and of that deep feeling 
born of it and nursed by it. Various and entertaining per- 
sonages passed over the stage j^but none of them wore that 
window in their hearts it is the part of the philosopher or 
poet to discover."' 

Mr. Morland.-'''^ ^ho was it that used to thank the 
gods -first, that he was born a man — and secondly, either a 
mrecian or a Roman — I have forgotten which — and no great 
matter either. Now, I am thankful that I am born in the same 
age with Sir Walter Scott. It is quite exhilarating to think that 
, life has had so much enjoyment as I owe to him ; he is the, 
Columbus that has discovered our America of literature. 
Think not only of his works themselves, but of their effects. 
How much he has destroyed and discovered ! How much 
mental gold he has distributed ! What a new spirit he has 
created ! He is the Hercules who has cleared ofl' the dragons 
and giants, and the Prometheus who has bequeathed a legacy 
of living fire." 

Edward Lorraine. — *' When opinions have lost the sup- 
port of the grounds on which they were originally formed, 
they become prejudices ; but in proportion as they loose 
their foundation, they tighten their hold ; for though a man 
may give up his opinion, he holds to his prejudice as a 

* I had not read Persuasion when the above was written. Persna- 
sion in mj very kumble opinion, is one of the most touching and b«aii« 
lilul tal«i in our laguage. 
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irowDing wretch who has lost his boat grasps his oar*^ 
Atbit holds over the mind more than a despotic power "^ < 
and hence I understand how it is possible for people to be 
blind to the great changes working around them. It is 
half curious, half ludicrous, to hear persons — ay, and cri- 
.tics too — talk of a novel as a pleasant hour's amusipment» 
and exhort the author gravely to turn his talents to higher 
account, wholly unconscious of the truth, that the novel if 
ROW the very highest effort — the popular vehicle for thought, 
fueling, and observation — the one used by oUr first-rate 
writers. Who, that reflects at all, can deny, that the novel is 
the literary Aaron^s rod that is rapidly swallowing all the 
rest. It has supplied the place of the drama — it has mer^ 
ged in its pages pamphlets, essays, and satires. Have we a 
dieory — it is developed by means of a character and opin- 
ion — it is set forth in dialogue ; and satire is personified in 
a chapter, not a scene. Poetry has survived somewhat 
longer, but is rapidly following the fate of its fellows. De- 
scriptions, similes, pathos, are to be found in the prose page; 
•nd rhythm is becominir more and more an encumbrance 
rather than a recommendation. I do believe, in a little time;, 
lyrical will be the only form of poetry retained. Now, 
query^ are we gainers or losers ?" 

Mr. Morland. — "Gainers, certainly. It matters little 
what form talent takes, provided it is a popular one. But 
even now, a new spirit, in the shape of a new writer, is 
rising; and the author of Pelham has again enlarged the 
boundaries, and poured fresh life into the novel. Many 
clever works have appeared within the last few years ; but 
none sufficiently vigorous or sufficiently original to create 
their own taste, or give their tone to time ; and this is whal 
ihis author is doing and will do. Pelham took up a ground 
^'^ quite untouched. There had been fat^hionable novels, and 
'J of real life, so called ; but they wanted either knowledge, 
or talent to give that knowledge likeness. But the author 
P*' of Pelham was the first who said, such and such beings exist 
— Hsuch and such princi}:les are now acted u{:or> — and out of 
such will 1 constitute my hero. Nothing proves the life - 
thrown into the picture so much as the offence it gave— -so 
many respectable individuals took the hero's coxcombry as 
a personal affront." 

Edward Lnrraine. — ^* 1 think these works go very far to 
support our theory of the novel — that it is like the Roman 
empire, sweeping all under its dominion. Pelham is the 
Vol L— 9. 
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light satire of Horace — Paul Clifford the severer page pf 
Juvenal — the Disowned has the romantic and touching 
beautj of poetry — while Devereux is rather the product of 
the philosopher and the metaphysician." 

3Ir. Morlfind. — *' I should judge — though it seems almost 
a paradox to say so of one whose pages are mostly so witty 
and so wordly — that the original frame of his mind was 
imaginative even to romance, and that his mood would 
savour more of melancholy than mirth. Poetry has a large 
part in his composition : look at his young painter. Coiud 
any writer but one who has had such dreams himself have 
imagined a dream of fame so engrossing ? There is something 
to me inexpressibly touching in that young artist's history: 
he is poor, low-born, with neither grace of person nor of 
manner ; he is not even successful in his pursuit ; he is the 
"victim not the priest of his altar ; yet how we enter into his 
hopes ! how convinced we feel of his power ! and the 
author's great skill is shewn in making his enthusiasm a 
pledge for his genius. No one could draw such a character 
who had not, at some time or other, numbered fame and futu- 
rity among his own visions. Again, I know no one who has 
painted love so poetically — and poetry is love's truth ; he 
has painteJ its highest nature, removed from the common- 
places of life but ready for its cares — a hidden spring whose 
presence is only indicated by the freshness of the verdure 
around ; and the more spiritualised, self-devoted, and entire, 
in proportion as it is kept apart from the dividing and cor- 
xupting efl'ect of the world. The love he depicts is especi- 
ally that of the naturally melancholy and passionate, who 
exalt and refine their feelings even to themselves." 

Edward Lorraine, — "I am not sure whether even the 
wittiest — the most seemingly gay passages, do not rather 
favour your view; the satire is that of sarcasm, as if society 
had forced knowledge upon him, and the knowledge was 
hitter, and the very keenness of the perception gave point 
to the expression ; indeed, in most of his observations, I 
have been struck with their truth even before their wit." 

Mr, Morland, — " t know no writer who has united so 
much philosophy with so much imagination; hence his 
views will have such effect on his time. He uses his power 
to make us feel — chiefly to make us think ; it is the conse* 
quencrs he draws from his creations which force reflection 
to succeed to interest. Read his pages dispassionately, after 
he first vivid efiiect of the story is departed, and jrou will be 
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tnirprised to obserre the yast mass of moral inveitigration and 
truth which they contain. His very poetry is full of this 
spirit ; witness a siinile, exquisite for its tUrn and thought— 

* Autumn, which, like ambition, gilds ere it withenk' " 

** Is he handsome t" asked Emily. 

*' Nay," returned Lorraine^ •* do not ask me. I always 

> consider one of my own sex as a non-entity or a rival : ia 

the first quality he excites my indifference — in the second, 

my hatred. I dislike that any one should attract a woman*8 

attention enough for her to ask any questions about him.'' 

A woman always whether she shews it or not, takes a 
general assertion to herself, not from vanity, but from the 
intense individuality of her nature ; and Emily found some- 
thing satisfactory even in having no answer to her question. 

Mr. Morland, — " But what induces you to have so many 
books open at once ?" 

Edward Lorraine, — "Because I have a Plutarchian taste, 
and love parallels. Nothing delights me more than to turn 
from a subject in one author, to see how differently it is 
treated in another ; for no two agree even about the same 
thing." 

Mr, Morland, — '* Because no one sees things exactly as 
they are, but as varied and modified by their own method 
of viewing. Bid a botanist and a poet describe a rose-tree 
— the one will dwell upon its roots, fibres, petals, &/C., 
and his abstract view will be of its medicinal properties ; 
the poet will dwell upon its beauty, and associate it with the 
ideas of love and summer, or catch somewhat of melan- 
choly from its futurity of fading — no fear of want of variety. 
But in what book had you taken refuge from Mr. Lushing- 
ton ?" 

Edward Lorraine, — " In a favourite — the second part of 
Vivian Grey. I think it one of the most singular I hav 
read. Its chief characteristic is the most uncurbed imagi- 
nation. But his humour is grotesque caricature, and hin 
satire personality ; he strikes me as being naturally ill-na- 
tured ; and circumstances have thrown in his way people 
and things, which he seems to think is a pity to lose, but 
which it is against the bent of his talents to use; he should 
have been born a German. What a fine and most original 
novel might be written which took for its materiel the mys- 
tics and metaphysics of our neighbours, wrought up with 
a tone of the supernatural yet bringing all to bear on our 
actual and passing axistence !" 

587235 
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Mr. M^rland. — '' Yes, but Mr. D'Israeli must be banish- 
ed first. I should say he is one whose greatest misfortune is 
ihat he was born in London, and in the ^congregating habits 
of the present day. His is a mind that requires to be thrown 
upon and within its own resources. To go back to the days 
of the Spectator, and illustrate my meaning by an allegory: — 
the two female figures that now wait to guide Hercules 
through the world are Philosophy and Vanity, and accord- 
ing as one or the other is his guide he is benefitted or injur- 
ed : he who goes conducted by Philosophy, goes to think 
of others and is benefitted~^e who is led by Vanity into 
society, goes to think of himself, and is injured.'* 

Edward Lorraine, — " How philosophical we should be — 
what moral truths we should discover, could we forget our- 
selves, and lose our identity in our examhiation P' 

Mr, Morland, — " Not so neither ; ourselves must still be 
our rule for others : philosophy, like charity, begins at 
home ; but also, like charity, I should wish it to extend, and 
become the more beneficial the more it expands. But a 
propos to benevolence, and 'all that sort of thing,* is this 
one of your favourite authors ?" taking up a volume of 
Tremaine. 

Edward Lorraine, — " No, I consider Mr. Warde most 
happy in his common-places; he fiings himself on the cur- 
rent, and there he floats. His popularity shews the force of 
jhabit ; and we like his copy-book morality on the same prin- 
ciple that Eton boys are said to like mutton — because we 
are used to it. There is always a certain capital of opinion 
to which men deem it proper to subscribe — our education 
from the first cultivates credulity — we are taught to agree, 
not to examine, and our judgment is formed long before our 
comprehension. We must either have property of our own, 
or elsecredit; and all experience shews the leaning mosthave 
towards the latter. Hence it is that so much is taken for 
granted. Mr. Warde has shewn great tact in embodying 
these generalities in his pages; and we are a little disposed 
to deny his truths, we have heard them so often. Add to 
this a most elegant style, an appropriation of popular and 
passing events, and have we not the secret of Mr. Warde's 
•uccess?" 

"I must,*' returned Mr. Morland, rising, "bidyougood- 
by ; we have been quite clever enough for one morning— I 
shall really not have an idea left. Well, opinions of one'a 
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own are yerjr pleasant ^ I am alwajs inclined to apply to 
mj judgment the proverb which the Spaniard applies to Ids 
hornet— 

^ Mj home, m^ home, ! though, thoa'rt biit pmall. 
Thou art to inetheEflcariid."' ^ ! 

Always be as witty qs you can with your parting bow-^ 
your la^t speech is the ope remember^dt 



CHAPTER XVIII, 

M Spirit of Love ! soon thy rose-plumes weap 
The weight and the sully of canker and care i 
Falsehood is round thee — Hope leads thee on^ 
7ill every hue from thy pinion is gone ; ■-* 

But one bright moment is all thine own, 
The one ere thy visible presence is known. - ^ 

"When, like the wind of the south, thy power. 
Sunning the heavens, sweetening the flo^^rer, , 

Is felt but not seen, thou art soft and calm 
As the sleep of a child — the dewfall of balm. 
Fear has not darkened thee — Hope has made 
The blossom e:(pand, it but opens to fade. 
Nothing is known of those wearing fears 
Which will shadow the light of thy after-years. 
Then thou art bliss : — but once throw by 
The veil which shrouds thy divinity, ^ 

Stand confessed, and thy quiet is fled ; 
Wild flashes of rapture may come instead, 
But pain will be with them. What may restore 
The gentle happiness known before f" 

The Improvisatfict: 

There was a considerable change in the tone of Emily'n 
epistles. Pleasures were not considered quite so insipid — 
nor was our you4ig lady quite so philosophical as she had 
been ; she owned that now town was full it was very delight- 
ful; and mentioned casually, in a postscript, that Mr. Lor* 
raine was a great acquisition to their circle. 

No one can deny Lady Charlotte Bury's assertion, that 
no well-regulated young female will ever indulge in a species 
of amusement so improper as flirtation ; hut it must he ad- 
mlttedy that having a pleasant partner is preferable to not 
dancing, and that a little per siftage^ a little raillery, a little flat^ 
tery, go far to make a partner pleasant. We are afraid these 
three parts only want a fourths-sentiment — to make up f^batk. 
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called flirlation, — at least, the Mioses Fergusson proaooneed 
that Miss Arundel flirted shamefully with Mr. Lorraiue* This 
was said one evening when, after having waltzed — animated 
at once by pleasure and a desire to please — with the grace 
of a Greek nymph ("or, at least, our idea of one) and the ear 
of a nightingale (we take it for granted that a nightingale's 
ear for time must be exquisite) — she sat down with Edward 
on a vacant window seat. 

*' Love," thought Lady Mandeville to herself, "is said to 
spring from beauty. I am rather inclined to reverse the 
genealogy. I pique myself upon my penetration, and will 
never trust it again, if my young friend is not improving her 
complexion, and losing her heart somewhat rapidly ;; — well, 
I think her to night a most lovely creature." 

Lady Mandeville remembered how different she looked 
seated by Lady Alicia at her hrst ball; but to-night 

The heart's delight did, like a radiant lamp. 
Light the sweet temple of her face. 

She was placed so that her delicately cut features were seen, 
in profile : the head a little thrown back, a little turned 
away-~-that half withdrawing attitude so graceful and so 
feminine ; the mouth half opened, as if listening with such 
unconscious intenseness that the breath was rather inhaled 
than drawn — its least sound suppressed ; the beautiful crioi- 
^on of excitement glowed on the cheek, that rich passionate 
colour it can .know but once — a thousand blushes gathered 
into one aurora; her eyes were entirely veiled by the long 
lashes, not from, intention, but impulse, intuitively aware of 
his every glance, — she herself knew not that to look into his 
face was impossible. Ah \ there is no look so suspicious as 
a downcast one. 

Emily was now in the happiest period of love — perhaps 
its only happy one ; she felt a keener sense of enjoyment, a 
pleasure in trifles, a reliance on the present ; her step was 
more buoyant, her laugh more glad ; she felt a desire to be 
kind to all around, and her nature seemed all gaiety but for 
its sweetness. 

^ ^* Lovers first steps are upon the rose,'' says the proverbrrrt 
^* its second finds the thorn." Like the maiden of the fairy 
talCt wc dest»oy our spell when we opeu it to examine in 
what characters it is written. In its ignorance is its happi-^ 
qMi; there is none of the anxiety that is the fever of hope-~i 
no {»ar8« for there is no calculation — no selfishness, for it 
aska for nothing— no disfappointment, for nothing \3 expect-* 
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eds itililiketbe deep quiet enjoyment of basking in Ae 
biigbt sunshine, without thinking of either how Uie glad 
warmth will ripen our fruits and flowers, or hom: the dark;, 
clouds in the distance forebode a storm. 
. I doubt whetlier this morning twilight of the affections^ 
has4he same extent of duration and. influence in man that 
it has in woman ; the necessity- of exertion for attainment 
has been early inculcated upon him — he knows, that if he 
would win, he must woo — and his imagination act chiefly as. 
a stimulus. But a woman's is of a more passive kind ; she 
has no motive for analysing feelings whose future rests not 
with herself: more imaginative from early sedentary habits, 
she is content to dream on, and some chance reveals to 
herself the secret she would never have learnt from self-in- 
vestigation. Imbued with all the timidity, exalted by all the 
romance of a first attachment, never did a girl yet calculate on. 
making what is called a conquest of the man she loves. A 
conquest is the resource of weariness— the consolation of 
disappointment — a second world of vanity ahd ambition, 
sighed for like Alxander's, but not till we have wasted 
and destroyed the heart's first sweet world of early love. 

I^et Lord Byron say what he will of bread and butter, , 
I girlhood is a beautiful season, and its love — its warm, un- 
calcujating, devoted love|f-so exaggerating in its siipplicity 
^r— so keen from its freshness— is the very poetry of attach- 
ment : after-years have nothing like it. To know that th(9. 
love which once seemed eternal can have an end, destroys its, 
immortality ; and thus brought to a level with the begin- 
nings and endings — the chances and changes of life's com- 
mon-place employmeots and pleasures — and, alas ! from th^ 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step'— our divinity 
turns out an idol — ^^we are grown too wise, too worldly, for " 
oiir former faith — and we laugh at what we vrepi before : 
such laughter is more bitter — a thousand times more bitter — 
than tears. ^.-' •- * 

Emily was in the very first of the golden age of uncon- , 
scions enjoyment — a period which endures longer in unre-. 
quited love than any other; the observance and display 
of another's feelings do not then assist to enlighten us on 
our own.. 

Lorraine's imagination was entirely engrossed by Adelaide 
Lorimei^.^ He had first seen her in a situation a little out of 
the common routine of introduction ; she was quite beau- 
tiful enough to make a divinity of— and her grace and re- 
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finement were admirable in the w^y pf contniet to Ae pmtfi 
ness and simplicity of which he had just been tborcNigiilf 
tired in Norway. Now it is an admitted fact in moral^it^^lTy we 
ifl^ould say, sentimental— philosophy, that one attaehment 
precludes another— and that to be sensible of the attractionf 
of one lady, is to be blind to those of the rest. Edward. 
thought Miss Arundel ^< a great acquisition to their circle,^ 
and a very pretty sweet creature ; but he never even thoughtof 
falling in love with her, and certainly she did not think of it 
either. Thus, matters stood at present — very sufficient to 
give a shadowy softness to her eyes, and brilliancy to her 
blush. And yet the camellia japonicas (those delicate white 
flowers, which seemed as if carved in ivory by some sculp- 
tor whose inspiration has been love till all that is beautiful 
is to him something sacred,) and the geraniums in the win- 
dow behind, could have witnessed that their conversation 
had been carried on in a tone of exclusive gaiety, and that 
the only arrows flung round were those of laughing sarcasm. 

Strangers and friends will be alike passed in gay review 
— strangers, for their dress and manners ; and friends — 
our friends always share the worst — to dress and manners 
added tempers, opinions, and habits^:— their whole internal 
and external economy. It is a wise law of nature, that we 
only hear at a second hand what is said of us, when, at 
least, we can comfort ourselves with disbelief. His Satanic 
4Dajesty did not know how to tempt Job ; instead of 
making him hear his friends talk to him — though that 
was bad enough — he should have made him hear them talk 
of him ; and if that did not drive, him out of all patience, I 
know not what would." 

" Nothing," at length observed Emily, " strikes me so 
much as the little appearance of enjoyment there is in any 
present — our faces, like our summers, want sunshine; my 
uncle would quote Froissart, who says of our ancestors, 
* the English, after their fashion, 8*amusent moult triste- 
mentJ* Look at the quadrille opposite— *it boasts not a 
single smile ; I am inclined to ask, with some foreigner, 
*Are these people enjoying themselves?'" 

•* We must first make," replied Edward "due allowance 
for climate and constitution — we must make another for 
fashion: we live in an age of re-action ; the style of loud 
talking, laughing, or what was termed dashing, lies in the 
tomb of the Duchess of Gordon. We are in the other ex- 
treme^ — a|id I answer your question by another : Do you 
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4nnui la tfiiroiit me, bj sapposing^ I could enjoy myself? 
Whai pitiable ignorance of pleasure, on my part, does the 
qvestioii insinuate !" 

** I am, then, to imagine, that the highest style of fashion 
11, like that of ancient art, the beauty of repose ? You 
account for the indifference of the gentlemen — how do you 
account for the the gravity of the young ladies T' 

^* You speak as if you considered a ball matter of plea- 
sure, not business L. Do you imagine a girl goes through her 
first season in London with a view of amusing herself? Hea- 
vens ! she has no time to waste in any such folly. The first 
campaign is conquest and hope — the second, conquest and 
fear — the third is conquest and despair. A ball-room is 
merelyW' Arithmetic and the use of figures taught here.' 
A young lady in a quadrille might answer, like a merchant 
in his counting-house, *Lam too busy to laugh — I am mak- 
ing my calculations.' " 

** La nation boutiquibre, " laughed Emily. 

** Ah, good I" exclaimed Lorraine, *' Do look how sedu* 
lously those two young ladies have made room fpr that 
thin, bilious-looking, elderly gentleman, to hear more con- 
veniently Malibran's last song," 

'* He sat by me at dinner the other day. Do you know, 
I am quite interested in him — I pity his situation so much ! 
The conversation took what you would call a most Eng-* 
lish strain, about domestic felicity ; and he spoke in a ton* 
of such strong personal • feeling of the cruel opposition of 
circumstance to affection ! I have arranged his little ro^ 
mance in my own mind. Has he not for years ' dragged at 
each remove the lenthened chain' of an early and vain 
attachment — top poor to miury 1" 

'* Nothing like the cotcfeur de rose of the imagination — 
I wish it could be condensed into curtains for my dressing- 
room. This gentleman, who has so excited your sympathy 
as too poor to marry, has only about ten thousand-a-year ; 
but as he once observed, wives and servants are so expen- 
sive now-a-days, they require almost as much as one's self.'* 

" Who is that gentleman who has just entered, with such 
air of captivating condescension ? He always gives me 
the idea of having stepped out of the Spectator — one of 
the Cleontes and Orlandos of other days, whose very bow 
annihilated one's peace of mind. I have a vision of him, 
with lace ruffles, and his mistress's portrait on his snuff-box 
*— keeping a portfolio of hilltts doux^ and talking of the 
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buit sweet creature that died for him, with a ' Well* it 
really too cruel !' " 

<' You are right — Mr. Clanricarde is born too late ; the | 
reputation of a conqueror, whether of hearts or kingdomsi 
is now philosophically demonstrated to be worthless. Uti- 
lity is fast annihilating the empire of the sigh or the s.word; 
a hero is pronounced to be dangerous, or, worse, useless-— 
and Alexanders and Richelieus are equally out of keeping with 
our time. Mr. Clanricarde's theory of sentiment is rather 
original : he says he quite agrees with Montesquieu's doc- 
trine of the infliuence of climate ; he therefore argues that 
this external effect must be counteracted by an internal one, 
and takes up an attachment as the best resource against the 
fogs, rains, and snows of our island. He changes his mis- 
tresses with the weather ; in sunshine, by way of contrast, 
he devotes himself to some languid beauty — in gloom to 
some piquante coquette. I rallied him the other day on his 
homage this June to the lively and witty Miss Fortescue. 
* Yes summer is setting in with its usual severity,' replied he 
— ' one must have a resource.' " 

*• He is a practical reproach to our barometer," rejoined 
En;iily : *^ but do you not think the inconvenience of such 
rainy seasons is more than compensated by the pleasure of 
grumbling at them?" 

f*"Our national safety-valve r a Frenchman throws his dis- 
content into an epigram, ahd is happy — an Englishman 
vents his on the weather, and is satisfied. Heaven help 
our minister through a fine summer ! it would inevitably 
cost him his place; for our English grumbling is equally 
distributed between the weather and politics, and the case 
would be desperate when confined to the last." 

"Are not the Misses M'Leod dressed beautifully to-night?" ^ 

" We agree. Ah, Miss Arundel, what a duty it is in a ^ 
woman to dress well ! Alas, that a duty so important should 
ever be neglected ! Dress ought to be part of female edu- 
cation ; her eye for colouring, her taste for drapery, should 
be cultivated by intense study. Let her approach the mir- 
ror as she would her harp or her grammar, aware that she 
has a task before her, whose fulfilment, not whose ful- 
filling, is matter of vanity. Above ail, let her eschew the 
impertinence of invention ; let her leave genius to her 
milliner. In schools, there are drawing, French, and dan- 
cing days ; there should also be dressing days. From san- 
dal to ringlet should undergo strict investigation; and a 
prize should given to the best dressed. We should not 
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then have our eje-sight affronted bj yellows and pinks, 
greens and blues, mingled together ; we should be sjftired 
die rigiditj of form too often attendant on a new dress ; and 

I no longer behold shawls hung on shoulders as if they were 
two pegs in a passage." 
** A frivilous employment you find, truly, for our sex !" 
" A frivilous employment ! This comes of well-sound- 
ing morality shining in a sentence. Frivolous in an educa- 
tion devoted to attration ! No sonata will do so much exe- 
cution as your aerial cr^pe over delicate satin; and your 
cadences never produce half the effect of your curls." 
" But consider the time your system would require.'* 
^ But consider the time really and truly given to the 
toilette. My system would require but half — for it would 
\ be judiciously employed." 

j '*You gentlemen have strange notions on these subjects ;^ 
i you have some visionary fancy of a heroine all white mus- 
lin and simplicity, whose ringlets never come out of curl, 
t and who puts a few natural flowers, which make a point of 

not fading, in her hair." 
I "I have a particular antipathy to white muslin; and I 
\l think natural flowers like natural pleasures — their beauty is 
A soon past. No ; I prefer a noble confidence in your milli- 
I ner, using your own taste only in selection ; and also that 
{.M confidential intercourse between yourself and your clothes 
I ' as if you were accustomed to each other. Do not take 
• up your boa as if it were the rope with which you meant 
f to hang yourself; nor wrap your shawl round you as if it 
r^ were your shroud. But you, Miss Arundel, understand well 
le > what I mean." 

There was a very graceful emphasis on the you; but 
f I Emily certainly blushed deeper than the occasion required. 
I, For the first time. Lady Alicia was petitioned to keep thd 
]l* carriage waiting half an hour for " one more waltz;" and 
i. ••Oh, such a delightful ball, sir!" was Emily's account to 
Id Mr. Delawarr the next morning at breakfast. 
j,^ If, as a pretty little French woman once observed, a 
le young lady's delight in a ball is not always raisonnahle^ at 
J. least she always has quelque raison. 

le I own that life is very wearisome — that we are most 
sr miserable creatures — that we go on through disappoint- 
Q. ments, cares, and sorrows, enough for a dozen of poems ; 
Q. stlU, it has pleasant passages-'for example, when one is 
t yovngi preUy, and a little in love. What a pity that we 
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cannot remain at fifteen and five-and-twenty ! Or, second 
thon^hts are best — I dare say then we should sink under 
the ennui of enjoyment, or be obliged to commit suicide in 
self-defence. 

It is a fact, as melancholy for the historian as it is true, 
that though balls are very important events in a young 
lady's career, there is exceedingly little to be said about 
them: — they are pleasures all. on the same pattern,— the 
history of one is the history of all. Yuu dress with a square 
glass before you, and a long glass behind you ; your hair 
trusts to its own brown or black attractions, either curled 
or braided, — or you put on a wreath, a bunch of flowers, or 
a pearl bandeau ; your dre^s is gauze, crape, lace, or muslin, 
either white, pink, blue, or yellow ; you shower, like April, 
an ordorous rain on your hanukerchief ; you put on your 
shawl, and step into the carriage ; you stop in some street 
or square ; your footman raps as long as he can ; you are 
some time going up stairs; you hear your name, or some- 
thinglike it, leading the way before you. As many drawing- 
rooms are thrown open as the house will allow, — they are 
lighted with lamps or wax lights ; there is a certain quantity 
of china, and a certain number of exotics ; also a gay-look- 
ing crowd, from which the hostess emerges, and declares 
she is very glad to see you. You pass on ; you sit a little 
while on a sofa ; a tall or a short gentlemen asks you to 
dance, — to this you reply, that you will be very" happy; 
you take his arm and walk to the quadrille or waltz; a suc- 
cession of partners. Then comes supper : you have a sQiall 
piece of fowl, and a thin slice of ham, perhaps some jelly 
or a few grapes, — a glass of white wine, or ponche d la ro* 
maine. Your partners nave asked you if you have been to 
the Opera ; in return, you question them if they have been 
to the Park. Perhaps a remark is hazarded on Miss Fanny 
Kemble. If you are a step more intimate, a few disparage 
ing observations are made on the entertainment and the 
guests. Some cavalier hands you down stairs ; you re- 
cloak and re-enter the carriage, with the comfortable reflec- 
tion, that as you have been seen at Mrs. Bo-and-so's ball, 
Mrs. Such-a-one may ask you to hers. 

Now, is not this a true page in the annals of dancing T A 
little sentiment in the case alters the whole affair. £mily'« 
day of philosophical reflection in a ball-room was either 
past or to come. There are many odd things in society; 
but its amusements are the oddest of all. Take any crowd- 
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ed party jou will, and I doubt if there are ten per9ons in 
the room wh6 are reallj pleased. To do as others do, ig 
the mania of the day. I will tell you a story. ^ 

Once upon a time a lady died much regretted ; for she 
was as kind-hearted an individual as ever gave birth-day 
presents in her life, or left legacies at her death. When 
they heard the intelligence, the whole of a married daugh- 
ter's family were in great distress, — the mother cried bit- 
terly, so did her two eldest daughters, as fitting and proper 
to do. The youngest child of all, a little creature who could 
not in the least recollect its grandmother, nevertheless re* 
tired into a corner, and threw its pinafore over its face. 
"Poor dear feeling little creature !" said the nurse," don't 
you cry too." ** I'm not crying," replied the child ; " I 
only pretend." 

^ .^ Regret and enjoyment are much the same ; people are 

\ (fike the child, — they only pretend. 



\ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

J 

*\ \ trust I may be permitted to have an opinion of my own." 

Commonplace in Domestic. Dialog'ue, 

♦* He who judges of other days by the feelings of his own, is like one 
Who would adapt a Polar dress to the climate of the Tropics." 

James's History of Chivalry, 

" Were you entertained at the play last night ?" said 
Lady Mandeville, who, apart from the other callers, had 
formed a little circle of Emily, Lorraine, and Mr. Morland. 

Edward Lorraine,- — '* Allow me to answer for you ; 
MiiS Arundel was delighted, for she was superlatively 
miserable — and the pleasure of a tragedy is to be measured 
by its sorrow." 

Emil'ij, — *' I never saw a tragedy before, and, to use one 
of Mr. Lorraine's own expressions, novelty is the secret of 
ebjoyment; and I liked Miss Fanny Kemble so much." 

Mr. Morland. — " Excepting as matter of pedigree, our 

^ancestors are exceedingly in the way : we go to see a young, 

rifling, inexperienced girl, and we keep talking about Mrs. 

Biddona. I think it just a debatable point, whether Miss 

Kerable be most indebted to the attraction flung over her 

Vol. L— IOp 
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by memories of other days, or injured by the comparison/' 
Emily, — " I cannot offer an opinion, but J- must express 
my delight ; there is something in her voice that fills my 
eyes with tears, even before 1 knew the sense ; and her face 
is to my taste beautiful, — the finely arched and expressive 
brow, and the dark, passionate eyes«'-=^what a world of 
thought and feeling lie in their shadowy depths ! She gave 
to me, at least, an interest in Juliet I never felt before." 

Lady Mandeville, — *' I agree with you in not placing 
Juliet among my favourite creations of Shakespeare ; her 
love is too sudden, too openly avowed — it is merely taking 
a fancy to the first handsome youog man she sees ; even to 
her lover she has to say. 

* If tbou thinkest I am too quickly won.' 

Now, among all Shakespeare*s heroines, give me Viola. I 
have always formed a beautiful vision of the lonely and 
enthusiastic Italian, nursing a wild dream of the noble duke, 
whose perfections had been the subject of their fire-side 
talk— 

' I have heard my father name him ' — 

cherishing the vision of her girlhood in silence and hope- 
lessness. Viola seems to me the very poetry of love. 
Satisfactory as is the ending of Twelfth Night, I always 
feel a fanciful anxiety for the fate of her who is iienceforth 

to be 

^ Orsino^s mistress, and his fancy's queen.' 

I have a great idea of a lover having some trouble, — it is 
the effori we make to attain an object that teaches us its 
value." 

Edward Lorraine. — *' I think yQu judge Juliet* unfairly, 
because you judge her by rules to which she is not amen- 
able — by those of our present time. You forget how dif- 
ferently love affairs are now arranged to what they Were in 
the time of the fair Veronese. It was an age when love 
lived, as Byron says, more in the eyes than the heart. A 
kind wind blew back a veil, and sliewed a rose-touched 
cheek ; or a d rk eye flashed over a blind — this was enough 
to make an enamoured youth desperate. The lady herself 
just glanced over her lattice, and a stately step, or a well- 
mounted steed, henceforth haunted her dreams. The only 
communication between lovers was the handing the holy 
water in the cathedral, a guitar softly touched at night, or 
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perhaps the rare occurrence of meeting at a festival. In all 
the old novelists and poets, love at first sight is a common 
event, because it was such in actual life. Our modern easi- 
ness of manners, and freedom of intercourse, develope the 
same feeling, though in a different manner,— rwe no longer 
lose our hearts so suddenly, because there i6«no necessity 
for such hastQ ; we talk of answering tastes, our ancestors 
thought of answering eyes, — we require a certain number . 
of quadrilles, and a certai^tffe|ity of conversation, before '' 
the young pair caMMflfl^^^^ftto ^m an attachment.;, 
but allow me ^o s^^^^^^^^^^Kwhy it is so much more 
rational to talk than^^^H^jjIRelf into love. No : judge 
Juliet according to th^^anners of a time of masks, veils, 
•serenades, and seclusion, and you will find the picture 
worked out in colours as delicate as they are natural." 

The defence of one woman is a man's best flattery to the 
whole sex, even as the abuse of them in general is but a 
bad compliment to any individual. 

Lady Mandcville* — "I cannot but think the common- 
place and sweeping satire he bestows on us a great fault in 
the clever and original author of Sydenham. However, I 
I hold it but as the ingenious vanity of a young man: had 
he praised, people would only have said, * very interesting, 
l>ut so' romantic;' but he censures, and the remark is, 'he 
must know a great deal to know so much evil.' Perhaj)s 
this is the cause, why the judgments of the young are gene- 
rally so severe, — censure has to them somewhat the seem- 
ing of experience; and in reason as in fashion, we doubly 
affect what we have not." 

Mr. Morland, — " It puts me in mind of a little speech of 
his to a lady who reproached him for praising her young 
friend's style of wreath ai)d rjngl^t, ^h^n he l^ncjw i.t was 
not becoming — 'Could you suspect me of speaking the , ; 
i7uifi/*/j}}Sng}Jyf''* f r # . , . ^ - . . . . A. 

' lady mandevillL — " Now, the knowledge of our sex that 
speech supposed ! Nothing is so disparaging as vanity ! It 
seems, like the Tartar, to suppose it acquires the qualities 
of the individual it destroys." 

Edward Lorraine, — " To return to our theatricals ; I was 
delighted with Miss Kemble's Portia ; her rich melancholy 
voice gives such effect to poetry. I missed her when she 
was not on the stage, in spite of the absorbing interest of 
that most calumniated and ill-used person, the Jew." 
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Emily* — " A most amiable person you have chosen for 
your object of interest." 

Edward Lorraine, — " I do think him so ill-used : his 
riches matter of mingled envy and reproach — ^himself insult- 
ed-^his daughter, to whom, at least, he softens into affec- 
tion—otherwise so chilled and checked— deserts, nay, robs 
him, — I am sure he has most sufficient cause of resentment 
against * these Christians;' only I cannot forgive his craven 
conduct in the last scen^|||ft|^I been Shylock, I would 
have exacted my pe||lty ^^^^HmmmwI, — my life should 
have cheaply bought An^^^^^^^^^H 

Mr, Morland, — That M^Hjj^^HHP carrying revenge 
^ sufficiently far." ^^^^^^^ 

Edward Lorraine. — "Truly, I hold revenge to be a 
moral duty. . To permit ourselves to be injured with impu- 
nity, is to give an encouragement to evil,y which may aftier- 
. wards turn against others as well as ourselves. Some one 
says, revenge is such a luxury, the gods keep it to them- 
selves; when they do permit us to participate in the enjoy- 
ment, by placing it in our power, it is downright ingratitude 
not to partake." 

Lady Mandeville,"'^^ A most amiable and peaceful doc- 
trine !" 

Mr. Morland.— ^^ I, for one, do not wish those days to 
. return, when a man's forefathers left him a feud by way of 
inheritance, or a quarrel as a legacy.'' 

Edward Larrain2.-^^^^ Well, well, we can still have a suit 
in Chancery ; and I do not see but that, when 

* Yoiir lawyers are met, a terrible shew,' 

the redress will be about as destructive to both sides as 
when you faced your opponent at the head of your armed 
r^iners ; though, for myself, I am free to confess, I never 
4We up the avenue where 1 first catch sight of the towers of 
^wheringhame without regret for the days when our banner 
floated over five hundred horsemen, and the crested hel- 
mets on the wall were not, as now, a vain shew for the anti- 
quary." 

Lady Mandeville. — " Yes, you have' cause to regret those 
days, when, as a younger brother, you would have been put 
into a monastery, or a dungeon ! You must confess that our 
modern days of clubs, cabriolets, and comfort, is somewhat 
more advanced towards perfection," 
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Edward Lorraine,— ^^ Why, comfort is a very compara-^ 
tire term : it is true, I prefer the crimson carpet under my 
feet to the rushes with which my ancestors would have 
strewed my floor; but if I had never seen thfe carpet, I 
could not have niissed it — as Gibber, in his beautiful p6eni 
Of the Blind Boy, says,— 

*■ I do not feel 
The want I do not know.' " 

Mr* Morland,-'m^^e hope of improvement is a quality at 
once so strong ^i^<^|HttiU^I ^^ ^^^ human mind, that I 
for one, disappro^^VII^^Hpl^hisjn — of, if you will, argu- 
ment — that tends to ^IplW'it. It is certain that nothing 
ever produces either the evil or the good prognosticated; 
circumstances always occur which no one could have fore- 
seen, and which always both alter and meliorate. Our age 
is a little self-important — so was its predecessor — so will be 
its follower : it is a curious fact, but the worst and the best is 
always «aid and thought of the existing time. For my part, 
I neither think that our present day is all but perfection, 
nor do I quite hold with those who only put my gardener's 
belief into different \n)rds, * that learning rfhd good roads 
will ruin the kingdom.'" 

Lady Mandcville. — **One of the manias of the present 
day, which especially excites my spleen, is the locomotive 
rage which seems to possess all ranks — that necessity of 
going out of town in the summer — people, for example, in 
the middle classes, who have a comfortable and well fur- 
nished house — to Ifve in some small cottage or miserable 
lodgings, the chief of whose recommendation seems to be,, 
that ihey are either damp or windy ; they give up regular 
habits and comforts,, an innovation on the least of which 
would have occasioned a fortnight's grumbling at any other 
time ; but now, ' the lady's health required change of air,*" 
or * it would do the children so much good.'" 

Edward Lorraine, — *^*You have forgotten the genteel 
sound of * we passed the summer at Worthing,' or ' the 
autumn at Hasting.^.' " 

Mr. JlforZaw(i.--" Nothing appears to me so absurd a» 
placing OUT happiness in the opinion others entertain of our 
enjoynients, not in our own sense of them. The fear of 
being thought vulgar, is the moral hydrophobia of the day ; 
our weaknesses cost us a thousand times more regret and 
fhame than our faults." 

10* 
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Lady MandeviUe, — "Ah, if wa could but keep alittlb for 
our own use of the wisdom we so liberally bestow on others! 
Nothing can be more entire than my conviction of the truth 
of what we have been saying— but 1 wish you good mornings 
for I must tease— I mean persuade — Lord Mandeville to go 
to LadyPalcondale's f^te — not that I have myself the least 
Wish te go, — but every body will be there." 

" I wonder," said Lorraine, as she departed, " whether 
any thing can be more musical than Lady Mandeville's 
laugh I What a risk it is to laugh LLa ugh ter may be 
generally classed under thra^M^Hlvced, ^^lly< or vul-* 
gar ; but hers^ is the most sw0f^^^^Kfltuelle sound pos- 
sible — it so appreciates the ^^R^PRT^it increases as it 
catches— it speaks of spirits so fresKTso youthful ! I think 
W^ld is the traveller who says he loved to sit of an evening 
in the shade where he could hear the laughter of the Indiaa 
women— that it had on hfm the effect of music :. I say the 
same of Lady Mandeville's." » 

Mr, Morlandsr-'' The author of Paul Clifford is the first 
who has made open war, and turned his ridicule against the 
sombre followers of Lord Byron ; but I think.he goes too' 
far in the close alliance he supposes* between good spirits, 
^d genius. The favourite topic of our philosophers is the 
weakness, that of the poets tjhe sorrows of human nature- 
its fears also, audits crimes. These are not very enliven- 
ing subjects^ ajid yet they are universally chosen ; and for 
one great reasan-?-in some ojr other of theifr shapes they 
come home to every one's expjerience. It is very true that 
Homer's ge.neral tone is exciting, warlike, and glad, like the 
sound of a trumpet; still, his most popular passages are 
those touched with sorrow and affection : the parting of 
Hector and Andromache is uppermost in the minds of the 
great body of his readers; and the grief of Priam touchesu 
the many much more than ^he godlike attributes of Achilles. 
I believe genius to be acute feeling gifted w^ith the power 
of expression, and with that keen observation which early 
leads to reflection; and few can feel much of, or think 
much on, the various lessons of life, and not say, in the^ sor- 
rowful language of the Psalmist, ' My soul is heavy witbin 
me.' But as the once beautifully-moulded figures, that pass. 
through the various casts taken in plaster of Paris, till sca,rc6 
a trace remains of their original symxnetry and grace ia the 
base copies hawked about the streets— tsa an idea^ ox a feel- 
ing, oQce true and beautiful, becomes garbled ajid absurd by 
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passing through the hands of awkward imitators. I have 
not the slightest intention of taking iHp the defenjce of young 
gentlemen who make frowns in the glass ;' in truth, their 
Utments^ and Tegrets are aBdCft as just as those of an old 
gentleman of my acquaintance, blessed — I believe that is 
Uie proper phrase — with a more than ordinary ppirtion of 
children and grandchildren, but who kept dying 'off, and 
b^ing buried in the family vault, to the great sorrow of tke 
grandfather, who, equally vexed apd indignant, complained, 
' there will not be a bit of room'for me in my own vault."* 

Ed'ward Lorraine* — " A hard case, truly, to outlive one*s 
very grave; though, to me at least, there is something very 
revolting in our system of burial-*-«omething very contrary 
to the essentially cheerful spirit of our religion. I can con- 
ceive no scene more chilling and more revolting than a Lon- 
don burying-ground ; haste, oblivion, selfishness, are its out- 
ward signs. I love not this desire to loose'the ties between the 
living and the dead; the sorrowful affection which lingers 
over the departed is too sacred, too purifying a feeling, to 
to be thus hurriedly put aside. With all that is false and 
affected about P^re la Chaise, the feeling which founded it, 
and which it still keeps alive, is a good one ; for no solitary 
moment passed in though tfulness beside the deceased, was 
ever yet without its price to the survivor." 

Mr. Morland, — " They say that every age has its ruling 
vice-^-I think impatience is that of our present— we live in 
^ch a hurry that we have not time to be sorry." 
' Edward Lorraine, — "And We shall have no time to be 
charitable-— we have to attend the Ladies' Bazaar ; we are 
destined to fall victims to-day, to smiles, pincushions, and 
compassion : to my certain knowledge. Miss Arundel, the 
other morning, despatched a whole regiment of dolls." 

Moore says, 

N Lightly falls the foot of Time, 

Which only treads oxx flowers. 

I 

Pleasantly did the day pass to Emily — one gets so soon ac- 
customed to the society \)f a beloved object; Habit is a 
^S€^M nature, and what was at first pleasure is next necessi- 
ty. Words, such nothings in themselves — trifles, so unim- 
portant-*^walks» where there is nothing to see — amuse-^ 
mentsi, where there is nothing do—- how delightful they be- 
come under some circumstances [ WelU it would not do to 
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be always in love ; as a trayelling merchant observed to bis 
wife, who hud indulged somewhat too liberallyy for nearly a 
whole week, in thie fascinating fluid called ** mountain dew." 
—"What! to-day, again ? — this won't do every day — ^you 
would'nt be an angel, would you !" ■ 

Though we differ in the gentlemen's estimate of angelic 
nature, we will apply his words, and say to the enamoured-*- 
**This won't do every day— you wouldn't be an angel 
would you ? " 



• CHAPTER XX. 

I sfiw the guardian Oapid of ouf town 
Dressed in a mercantile, staid suit of brown ; 
A wig he wore — a slate was on his knee, 
On which ho cast up sums industriously ;. 
Complexion, morning — hair, like midnight dark — 
Balance, good county interest and a park ; 
Sings like an angel---dances like a grace — 
Chances from Grosvenor Square to Connaught Place. 
But while with this arithmetic amused. 
His bow and arrows lay behind unused.-— Milton. 

" We must not be too exquisite — 
We live by admiration." — Wordsworth. 

" I WISH," said Lady Mandeville, as she and iEmily met 
on a crowded staircase, ** you would let me recommend my 
coiffeur to you." 

" A gentlemen most devotedy" observed her husband, "to 
the science. Aware that appearance is every thing in this 
world, he holds it little l.essthan a sin to neglect it. Meet- 
ing him stepping like a feather, or a light as one of his own 
curls, [ stopped to ask Signer Julio Rosettini why he had 
not been in attendance during the last fortnight; and know- 
ing how dear fame is to genius, I assured him I had scarcely 
known Lady Mandeville to be herself. That ' I was too 
good,' and that my perceptions of the beautiful were ex- 
quisite,' were his no less flattering rejoinders. He then pro- 
ceeded to inform me that a porter has first ran against him 
with a square trunk, and then knocked him down for being 
in the way. ' You know, milor, your countrymen of the 
canaille are very independent— -of course my face was cut. 
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«ad even the humblest of Beauty's slaves would not enter 
her presence diftfigured.' There's a professor of pommade 
divine for you ! " 

Emily laughed and said, ''Indeed, I shall expect to have 
'a Cupid ambushed in each curl' under the skilful h^nds of 
Signor Julio. I will try his power to-morrow.'^ 

Now, it is a very debateahle point in my mind, whether 
any woman ever thanks another for recommending either 
coiffeur, modiste, or any of those modern artisans of the 
graces-*— it is a tacit reflection on her previous appearance. 
But Emily was far too new to think of that impertinent in-, 
dependence— a taste of her own ; she therefore receive^ 
the advice with juvenile thankfulness. Moreover, she re- 
collected havingheard Lorraine admire the classic perfection 
of Lady Mandeville's head. Motives are like harlequins — -' 
there is always a second dress beneath their first. 

The next night, her glance at the glass was certainly a 
very satisfactory one; and, in all that pleasant consciousness 
which attends a new dress, she entered the drawing-room. 
Here a slight disappointment awaited her — Lorraine had 
gone to another party, and was only to join them at Mrs. 
Grantham's. Emily turned away from the fire-place, though 
there was a mirror over it, and sat down in a large arm-chair, 
and picked leaf, by leaf, the beautiful rosebuds which she had 
that very afternoon chosen with such care from the crimson 
multitude of their companions. 

It is a very different thing to be first seen, without com- 
petitor except your own shadow, to being but one in a 
crowd — your head, and perhaps one arm, only visible — 
the first glossiness of the ringlet, and the first freshness of 
the white tulle, departed for ever. These are heavy disap- 
pointments at nineteen, and even a little later. Her eyes 
grew large and dark with the tears that, in a moment after, * 
were checked — shame put down sorrow, but not till the 
lashes' glistened with momentary brightness. But in youth, 
happiness deferred turns into hope. ^^I won't dance, and 
I'll sit near the door," thought Emily. 

A sort of fatality attends resolutions-^they are so very rare- 
ly kept. For the first time, whether it was from having been 
accustomed to see her dance lately. Lady Alicia bethought 
her Miss Arundel would like a partner. She also caught 
the particularly low bend of a Mr. Granville, and, instantly 
introducing him. to Emily, sunk back in her chair with an 
appearance of heroic exertion. 
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Mr. Granville was at present on sufferance in society- 
working his slow way/and trying to be useful and agreea- 
ble, in order that he might reach the proud pre-eminence bf 
being neither. ;?Who he was, was rather debateable ground— 
what he had, was more easily answered : he came out on 
the strength of his uncle's wilL Some persons skate into 
society — others slide. Mr. Granville belonged to the latter 
class. He had an otto-of-rose smile, a low voice, large 
white hands, and a large white handkerchief. You could 
not be rude to hira, for he took it as a personal compliment. 
To a gentleman's opinion he deferred — with a lady's he 
agreed : while his own idea of conversation was a series of 
coqamonplaje questions, which seemed only asked that he 
might be of the sa'me opinion as your answer. To sum up — 
he danced indefatigubly, and complained of the heat. The 
linked sweetness of the' quadrille was mdeed long drawn out ; 
but, ba^ as this was, worse remained behind. The dance 
ended and he introduced a friend — as if such a man had. any 
business with a friend ! 

Mr. Marechal had written a small volyme of poems, and 
conceived he had a character to support — somewhat need- 
less to support what so few knew he had assumed. During 
the first part of the quadrille, he was absent — during, the 
last, eloquent. He asked Emily if she did not dote upon 
Byron, and idolise Italy : he candidly confessed that he on* 
ly existed by moonlight. '*0f course you uqderstand that 
by existence I mean the awakening of the higher faculties 
of the soul." He remarked, that dancing was a remnant of 
ancient barbarism — talked a little of the time wasted in such 
unintellectual pursuits— dwelt on the heartlessness of socie- 
ty — and finished with a practical proof of his assertion by 
handing Emily to a seat between two old ladies, whose 
\ nodding plumes soon closed over her like a hearse. 

They say parties are so very delightful-; I have mjr doubts 
—and doubts, like facts, are stubborn things. I put the cha- 
perones out of the question— we will suppose the few sacri- 
ficed for the good of the many — and we know martyrdom 
has its pride and pleasure-^and pass on. to the young, for 
whose enjoyment these parties, are ostensibly given. The 
age where the mere delight of dancing with a s^rown-up per- 
son suffices unto itself, is soon past. The ball assumes its 
nominative case, and requires an object; and flirtation— the 
adopted child of eTiTit^t-^.relieves the more serious business 
of matrimonial speculation. The worst of this pretty sort 
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of half-and half indolent lexcitenient is, that it nnidealises 
the heart — to a woman especially.' And love is either anni- 
Eilatecl by the deadly weight of calculation, or evaporates in 
the light fumes of vanity. A few years of feverish hopes, a 
few more of envious fears, and the complexion is faded,. and 
the game over. How much of endeavoiir and disappoint* 
menftroTfiValry and mortification, have been crowded into 
a few brief years ! 

The difference between a woman's career and a man^s i* 
this : if a man has not had ail the success in life his ^' young 
ambition dreamed," he has usually carved out some sort of 
path : if* for example, he is not, as he intended. Lord Chan- 
cellor, he has probably £L very pretty practice on the circuit, 
and has a respectable share in the hangings and transporta- 
tions. It is the reverse with women. She who aimed at 
iTcbronet may son\etimes end with a curate ; but she is 
equally likely to end like Christabelle in nothing — that so- 
cial non-entity, an old maid. 

Amoii^ the higher classes, the Lady Mary or Lady So- 
phia of the family become as very heir-loonis at the coun- 
try-seat as the heavy arm-chairs worked by their great-aunts, 
only not half so picturesque. In the middle class of life, 
they k^ep their brother's house till he marries ; then they 
quarrel with his wife, whose influence in that class at least, 
amounts to absolute monarchy ; then they reside in a small 
private family, wh«re they enact the part of Iris at Thetis' 
wedding — find out that it is very dull, and wander from 
boarding-house to boarding-house, carrying the events of 
one to the inventions of another, (ill they are about as much 
dreaded and disliked as the visits of the tax-gatherer: in 
short, they are a sort of moral excise. 

I knew an old lady — the very heau ideal of black satin 
and blonde, whose, dignity was self-respect, and whose 
courtesy was one half kindness— who used to say on any 
slight instance of carelessness or extravagance on the part 
of her granddaughters, " You don't consider what it re- 
quires to make a woman fit to be married." One feels 
rMher inclined to reverse her phrase, and say, " You don't 
consider what it requires to make a woman fit to be an old 
maid." 

Feeling is yery much in the way of philosophy ; and 
Emily was much more employed in thinking how com* 
pletely the large plumes and larger sleeves of her neighbours 
eoneealed her, than in specuktions on the dancers. To 
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add to her misfortunes, Mr. Marechal occupied the small 
vista hitherto allowed to terminate in her profile, with an at- 
titude. Sitting opposite a pier-glass lias its disadvantages : 
however, when things come to the worst, they mend. 

'^ Mr. Marechal,^' said one ot the ladies, '^ will you fetch 
my cloak — I feel it cold/'i 

>'I was just going," replied the languid lyrist, " to make 
you the very same request ; for I suffer greatly from the 
draught of your feathers." 

To be rude is as good as being clever* The pleasure of 
repeating Mr. Marechal's reply quite consoled the lady for 
fetching her own cloak ; and she moved off, to *£mily'8 
great satisfaction, which satisfaction had, however, to stand 
the test of another very dull half hour. Long before any 
less interested glance could have discovered his entrance, 
her eye rested on Lorraine. " O how superior he looks to 
every one else !" was her first thought. The next moment 
cheek and eye brightened with pleasure — for he crossed the 
room engaged her for the next dance, and took his place by 
her side. 

Alas ! we give our own colouring to the actions of others. 
Edward acted upon a mere kindly impulse. He saw Miss 
Arundel sitting by herself, and looking with a weariness 
worthy of a watch-tower. There was as much pity as pre- 
ference in his choice : but the one is a much more flatter- 
ing reason to assign than the other. Can we wonder that 
at nineteen Emily drew the pleasanter conclusion? With 
spirits and smiles equally bright, she took the wreath that 
ni^ht from her hair. Too excited for sleep, with all that 
glad restlessness, which, if not happiness, is as like it as 
any thing we know — that very night she sat down and 
wrote a long letter to her uncle. Its tone was not quite so 
philosophical as it had been about the heartless insipidity 
of a London season. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Wo ahould be grateful to that fairy qiiocn, 
Sweet Fancy ; she who makes dreams tangible, 
Aiid giv<^s the outer world wherein we live 
Light from the inner one, where feelings dw^ell, 
And poetry, and colours beautiful, 
Shedding a charm upon our daily life, 
And keeping yet some childhood in the heart. 

«'I WAS quite alarmed yesterday while dining with Mr. 
Morland, to find him, Miss Arundel, so great an admirer of 
yoars. I entreat," said Lorraine, " that you will not de- 
stroy my beau idial cif sixty and singlehood." 

** Vain fears !" replied Emily, laughing. " A lover may 
give up his mistress, biit not a philosopher bis system. It 
would be a bad taste in him to marry again ; and such an 
argument would with him be decisive. Good tuste is his 
religion, his morality, bis standard, and his test. I remem- 
ber Mr. Delawarr was telling a story of a most shocking 
murder that a man had committed — beating his wife's brains 
out with a hammer. 'Bad taste,' said Mr. Morland; ^very 
bad taste!' At first I thought he alluded to the murder; 
but I afterwards found it was the mode in wbicli tlie murder 
was committed." 

Edward Lorraine, — "Allowing for a little fejuinine ex- 
aggeration you are not far wrong. Mr. /Morland carries 
his principle to its extent ; but in bis bands it is an ex- 
cellent rule of action. To avoid the ridiculous, and pursue 
the beautiful, would be equally bis rule for the statesman 
and the upholsterer. Consistency of actioti, att(uiiion to 
results, and also to present benefit on the one side, and 
harmony of colour and graceful effect on the other, he 
urges, arise from the same principle under dilferenl circum- 
stances — viz. good taste ! His house and his conduct, his 
dress and his language are equally perfect. He lives a short 
distance out of London. * 1 must have,' I have often heard 
him say, *quiet;' so I avoid living in a street— 1 look upon 
mj fine old trees-— my growth of summer flowers, links be- 
tween myself and nature. I grow too worldly, and I 
freshen my imagination with my roses. I grow disj^utatious 
and discontented among voluaies of feverish study, vain as- 
pirings, and useless information; I open one of my win- 
dows, and in so doing shake a shower of blossonis from 
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the clematis. I step out into the sunshine, and feel rejoic* 
ed to think there is a bright side still in the world. I live 
near town, for I am yet unwilling the age should leave me . 
far behind it. I have old friends with whom I talk of the . 
past, and young ones whom I talk of the present. In 
youth one only grows romantic in solitude; but in old 
age, one grows selfish.} I have no interests to jar against 
those tjf others ; society therefore, calls forth my more 
kindly feelings. I have a noble fortune and what is more, 
I know the value of it, both as it regards myself and 
others. I have an excellent library of my own, and a sub* 
scription to a circulating one — an admirable cook — and a 
cellar where the sunshine of many a summer is treasured. 
I have much experience, and a little philosophy. I own the 
ranity of many a former anxious puvBuit ; but am equally 
ready to own I did not see tlffe vanit|p of it at the time. I 
am now well content to be spectator of the world^s great 
stage with kindness — my still remaining link with its 
present actors.' Confess, Miss Arundel, this is all in very 
good taste." 

Miss Arundel. — "I trust you are not hoping for an argu* 
ment in expecting me to deny it ; and I must add, I have seen 
few persons in London whom I liked so much, perhaps be- 
cause his kind mani^rputs me so much in mind of my uncle." 

" But I have interrupted you. What were the leaves 
you were so carefully turning?" and Edward took up a 
number of Martin's Illustrations of Milton. 

^^ I never," said Emily, " have my idea of a palace realiz- 
ed but in these pictures — the halls of porphyry through 
which Prince Ahmed was led to the throne of his fairy queen 
—or those of a thousand pillars of black marble, where the 
young king sat an enchanted statue." 

Edward Lorraine, — " I should like to be the Czar, if it 
were only to give some millions of my barbarians employ- 
ment in erecting a palace after Martin's design. It would 
be for their benefit. The monarch must be noble as his 
dwelling ; and my ideas would be exalted as my roof; and 
my actions imitate the beauty and regularity of my pillars." 

Miss ArundeL — ** Do not you think his landscapes have 
the same magnificent spirit of poetry in them as his archi- 
tecture? Look at these trees, each one a temple — these 
racks, yet warm with the lightning flash, which has jnst 
rent a fearful chasm. 1 know not why, but I never see' % 
stream of his painting but I recall those lines of Cole- 
ridge's : 
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^ Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Down to a sanleBs sea.' 

If he had lived in the days of the Caliphs, Zobeide would 
have chosen him to paint the palace of pictures she wagered 
with Haroun Alraschid,*' 

Edward Lorraine. — **Wliat an illustrator he would be of 
the Arabian Nights ! His pencil would be like the wand of 
their own genii ; the lamp itself could not call up a more 
gorgeous hall tfian he would. Think of those magnificent 
windows, of which even a king had not gems enough in 
his treasury to finish only one; or what would he not 
image of the enchanted garden itself, where the grapes 
were rubies, the flo weg o f pearl, and the mysterious shrine 
where burnt the myHplamp. I would assemble them in a 
picture-gallery, whe^Kmce a >year I wotld ask my friends 
to a banquet, sacred|0lhe memory of M. de Caillaud." 
Miss Arundel. — '* And drink his health in Shiraz wine." 
Edward Lorraine. — '• I would do as he has done — mix it 
with some of his native Champagne. I think the extent ^f 
our obligations to that most perfect of translators has never 
been felt. Compare his with the versions that have since 
com©—. 

* Sad dreams, as when the spirit of youth 
Returns again in sleep, and leads us back 
In mournful mockery o'er the shining track' 

of the enchanted world of genii, sultans, and princesses. 
The reason is, they give us the literal story, and foolishly 
pique themselves on the accuracy of their translation, and 
their knowledge of Arabic. Caillaud, on the contrary, did 
as Shakespeare did, who, out of the stupid noviris of Cyn- 
thio, extracted a Romeo and Juliet. He modelled his raw 
materiel, and told the story with his own especial grace, in 
addition to what is a national gift to his countrymen, Vart 
de conter. By the by, I think it among the great honours 
to French literature, that one of its most original branches, 
fairy tales, is peculiarly its own. I believe the Children in 
the Wood, Whittington and his Cat, and Little Red Riding- 
hood, are those only, of all our^^pular tales, which have 
an English origin. Now, the first rather belongs to our 
simple and beautiful ballad school ; the next, a Utilitarian 
might have written as a good encouraging lesson of poverty 
rising into wealth — a tale in the very spirit of la nation 
boutiquitre ; a^d as for Littje Red Ridinghood, the terror. 
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the only feeling it is calculated to produce, is beneath the 
capacity of any critic past hve years of age. 

*' But look at the imagination, the vivacity, of the others: *" 
we read ihem in childhood for the poetry of their wonders, 
and in more advanced life for their wit ; for they are the 
Horaces of fairy land. The French have the very perfec- 
tion of short stories in their literature — little touches like 
the ili^lit of a shining arrow. I remember one that bagan : 
* There was once a king and queen, very silly people, but 
who loved each other as much as if they had been wiser, 
perhaps more.' Then, again, speaking of some fairy por- 
tent : ' They could not at all understand it — therefore took 
it for c^ranted it was somethiiig very terrible or very fine ;' 
or, again, * The queen was for ever j^n ill humour, but had 
the best heart in the world.' W^^bglish have no word 
that translates that of persiflage /^^wl for this reascii, a 
nation only wants words for the t^ffigs it knows — and of 
this we have no understanding. An exquisite distinction I 
once heard made between wit and humour, appears to me 
admirably to apply to that of the French and English — that 
humour differs from wit in being more nearly allied with 
pathos. Thus it" is with us Islanders — we can be merry, 
but not lively ; and mirth brings its own re-action. Lord 
Byron wrote quite as an Englishman when he said 

' Laughter 
Leaves us so doubly saddened shortly after.' " 

Emily J^rundeL — " How well I remember sitting under 
a iavouritenild chesnut-tree, with a huge folio of tales filled 
M'ith pictures — kings and queens, always with their crowns 
on their hglds — and fairies, with large hoops, and wings on 
ihoir shoijjTders !" 

Edward 'jfLorraine. — " Talking of wings — with what 
luagiiiiiceht plumes does Martin invest his angels, as if 
tinged by every ray of sunshine they caught in their de- 
scent to the qprth ; and their size, too, gives such an idea of 
power !" 

Emily Arundel — " But to go back to supposing subjects 
for his pictures. Wha^o you say to the midnight f^te in 
the gardens of Scherzyrabade, when the Caliph visited his 
beautiful favourite ? Think of the hundred black slaves, 
with tlieir torches of scented wax — the guards with their 
j/orgcous turbans and glittering cimeters — the lighted gal- 
leries of the palace — the gardens with their thousand lamps 
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— the (Sparkling fountains — and the lake, one gigantic mirror 
of the whole festival." 

Edward Lorraine. — "As only inferior to my own sub- 
ject : every one has his favourite hero ; and mine, the only 
gentleman Rome ever possessed, is Lucullus. I have a 
very disrespectful feeling towards your great men who 
piqued themselves on wearing an old cloak, and who re- 
sorted to peeling turnips as an elegant employment for their 
leisure hours. Lqcullus conquered ; and, after energy and 
exerlion, sought refinement and repose. He cultivated his 
thoughts instead of his radishes ; and he studied that union 
of luxury and philosophy, which is the excellence of refine- 
inent. My picture is ^ Lucullus at supper.' " 

JEtnily ArundeL--^ Nay, I cannot admit the superiority 
of your subject." 

Edward Lorrain^f'^^^ Because you have not considered 
it. I suppose him at supper that night when he gave that 
superb reply, dictated in the noblest spirit of self-apprecia- 
tion, ' Lucullus sups with Lucullus to-night !' Conqueror of 
Asia ! victor of Mithridates I you were worthy of your 
glory ! First, imagine a noble hall, of that fine blue which 
the walls of Portici yet preserve, supported by Corinthian 
pillars of the purest Parian marble ; scatter round a few 
pieces of exquisite sculpture — a Venus, of beauty as ideal 
as its dream — a nymph, only less lovely — an Apollo, the 
personification of the genius which first imagined, and then 
bodied forth hia likeness — a few busts, each one a history of 
the immortal mind-— and in the distance a huge portal un- 
folds, whence are issuing slaves, in all the gorgeous variety 
of Eastern costume, approaching a table bright with purple 
grapes — the ruby cherries, his own present of peace to 
Italy — fiasks of wine, like imprisoned sunbeams, whether 
touched with the golden light of noon, or thexrimson hues 
of sunset — goblets of crystal, vases of gold and silver, or 
the finely-formed Etruscan ; and above, a silver lamp, like 
an earthly moon. There are two window* — in the one a 
yiolet-coloured curtain, waved back by the wind, just disco- 
vers a group of Ionian girls ; their black haip wreathed with 
flowers, and holding lutes, whose sweet chorus is making 
musical the air of a strange land with the songs of their own. 
The other window has the rich Italian evening only shut out 
by the luxuriant branches of a myrtle ; and beyond is a 
grore of cypress, a small and a winding river — 
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A fairy thing, 
Which the eye watches in its wandering. 

Scaled on the triclinium ih the midst is a middle-aged man, 
with a high and noble brow ; the fine aquiline nose, so pa- 
trician, as if their eagle had set his own seal on his warlike 
ract? ; an expression of almost melancholy sweetness in his 
iiiouih, but of decision in the large meditative blue eye : on 
one »ide a written scroll, bearing the name of Plato, has 
jusi dropped from his hand ; and on the other, a beautiful 
yoiiili kneels to announce to him^ * that Lucullus sups with 
Luciillus to-night.' Mr. Morland has a vacant niche in his 
breakfast-room : I really must call his attention to this." 

" You could never do so better than to-day," said that 
iHenrical gentleman, entering the little drawing-room where 
IIjcv were seated. 

*• I have just been persuading Delawarr to leave politics, 
])areliment3» places, and plans, for my acacias, now in full 
bloum, and some of my most aromatic Burgundy. Lady 
Alicia, like a good wife, has consented to accompany him ; 
and I am come to insist on you young people following the 
example of your elders; and, moreover, I have a little girl 
of mine with whom I wish Miss Arundel to be delighted. 
You are to set off at once, toilette de matin : you know 
ladies never dress but for each other ; and that pretty green 
silk will be just in keeping with my shrubbery. Now, I 
only allow you five minutes to place your bonnet just the 
least in the world on the left side. You must trust to 
genius, not to study, to-day." And, in spite of the thousand- 
and-one delays that always intervene before a party of plea- 
sure sets off, ten minutes had not elapsed before the whole 
party were on the road. 

It had been settled that Lonaine was to drive Emily in 
his phaeton. It is true the sun was full in her eyes, the 
wind high, and the dust, which is just mud in high spirits, 
Hew round them in clouds ; but Emily found her ride de- * 
lightful. Is it not Wordsworth, who, in his quality of phi- 
losopher and poet, says, 

*» It is the heart does magnify this life, 
Making a truth and beauty of its own ?" 

About the beauty we entirely agree with him — touching 
the truih, we are not quite so certain : but poets often mis^ 
take, and philosophers still oftener. Emily's own feelings 
coloured all with themselves. Generally speaking, she 
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rather wanted animiktion : what are called high spirits are 
quite as much habitual as constitutional. Living with peo- 
ple much older than herself — an aunt never much put out of 
her way by any thing — and an uncle, whose stately courtesy 
of the old school was tinctured by a native timidity which 
age itself never entirely conquers — she had not been accus- 
tomed to give way to those impulses of a moment's gaiety 
which break forth in gay laugh and bounding step. Or is 
there a prophetic spirit in the human mind, which makes 
those of the keenest feelings often appear cold ; an intui- 
tive, though unowned, fear, repressing sensations of such 
deep and intense power ? They cannot feel only a little ; 
and they shrink, though with an unconscious dread, from 
feeling too much. 

But to-day Emily's gaiety took its tone from the bright 
sunshine. Both herself and Edward in that gay mood which 
makes its own enjoyment, and enjoys every thing : they 
were soon on the beautiful common leading to Roehamp- 
ton, where villas, which seem, like Beatrice's idea of King 
Pedro for a husband, made only for holydays — the luxuriant 
meadows, varying, as the passing clouds turn them, from 
bright glittering to the richest and darkest green— ^here 
shrubberies, whose flowering shrubs overhung the road, 
scenting the air with a moment's fragrance as they passed — 
then, again, the dose-cut hawthorn hedge, like a green 
knoll, from which some unshorn branch occasionally rose, 
covered with a (ew late blossoms of May. 

A turn in the road brought tLem to the group of fine old 
elms which overshadowed Mr. Morland's gate. Out they 
sprung from the carriage — gaily laughing at the idea of wel- 
coming the master to his own house — and Edward acted as 
guide through the serpentine walk that led to the library. 
The boughs met overhead — every step brought down a 
shower of coloured and fragrant leaves — till they. stopped 
on the lawn. Genoa's princely merchants never freighted 
vessel with velvet of softer texture or richer green. Sud- 
denly a sweet voice, singing, like a bird, for the pleasure of 
singing, came from the room ; and, putting back a branch 
covered with a thousand of the little crimson Ayrshire roses, 
they stepped through the window, and saw a girl, appa- 
rently about thirteen, engaged, with all the earnestness with 
which childhood follows its pursuits, in placing flowers in 
divers vases. It was evident no small share of taste and 
industry was bestowed on the task ; their entrance, however. 
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interrupted the progress of some scarlet geranium towards 
some myrtle-^the child started — and her first intention of 
a rapid flight was evidently only checked by natural polite- 
ness — or, rather, that inherent kindness, out of which culti- 
vation afterwards extracts the most graceful courtesy. Shy- 
ness is too much a mere impulse in very early youth to be 
lasting ; and reserve was lost in the dismay of the intelli- 
gence that her father was returning before she had finished 
the decoration of his room, with which she meant to surprise 
him. Nothing like a little trouble for the beginning of ac- 
quaintance — assistance was. readily ofi*ered, and as readily 
accepted — and all the vases were in their places, and Helen 
not a little delighted with her new friends ; when the rest of 
the party made their appearance. 

Dinner had been ordered at once; and luncheon (that 
cruel destruction of our best feelings, as the Ettrick Shep- 
herd calls it,) having been omitted, there was sufficient 
hunger to do justice to a banquet the most refined in its 
perfection. Not that hunger does a cook justice. ^' I do 
not like people that are hungry," says Ude ; ** hungry peo- 
ple eat any thing : I would have my dishes create of them- 
selves an appetite; I do not wish them to be wanted till 
they are tasted, and then to eat is a compliment.*' 

But it was on the dessert Mr. Morland piqued himself. 
It was served in the room Helen had been so anxious to or^ 
nament. The delicate colour of the fruit — the fragrant 
spirit of the Burgundy — the icy coolness of the claret — 
were not destroyed by an atmosphere already heavy with 
soup and fish, and heated by two courses of culinary tri- 
umph : no ! the air, pure and clear, was only imbued with 
the sweetness of the strawberry, or the breath of the roses 
from the window — while the garden beyond reminded you 
how fresh was the fruit which heaped the silver baskets. 

It is true enough for a proverb, that the pleasantest par- 
ties are those of which the least can be told. To make a 
recital entertaining, there must be a little touch of the ridi- 
culous — a few sparkles of satire — the excellence of a sar- 
casm lies, like a cimeter, in its keenness ; — and they enjoyed 
themselves too much to be witty—*' la sauce vaut le pots- 
son ;" and hence it is that, even when good-natured people 
do say a clever thing, it rarely tells— and all to-day were in 
a good humour. 

Perhaps that which had the roost delighted the visitors was 
their host's daughter*— for Helen was one of the very sweetest 
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creaturee^ that ever blushed or smiled : there was a refine- 
ment in hor simplicity— an infection in her gaiety-^a some- 
thing touching in her affectionate manners, that drew their 
fascination all from the same source — tliey were all so per- 
fectly natural. She appeared much younger than she was 
— for Helen was in realityfifteen ; but both the aunt with 
whom she resided, and her father, were old-fashioned 
enough to wish her childhood to be as long as possible. 
The mind may be cultivated, the manners formed, and the 
girl have acquired the polish of the woman ; but how much 
of buoyant spirits must have been quelled — how much of 
enjoyment lost in the acquisition ! 

Childhood is^not often a happy season — it is too much 
forced and controlled^ and nature too much exiled from the 
fairest spot in all her domain ; but it can be a glad and guile- 
less time — and Helen's had been a very happy childhood. 

But the dark or bright day finds its end in night, and 
again the phaeton retraced the morning's road. Every tree 
and field were now silvered with*'the soft moonlight — there 
was a repose around which even the voice seemed too rudely 
to break. They were both silent — but did Emily find the 
evening's silence less delightful or less dangerous ? 

" How infinitely," said Lorraine at last, •* I prefer a 
night like this — a sky broken by a thousand clouds — to 
t>ne -entirely cloudless ! The clear sky is too f^^cible a con- 
trast to ourselves — it is too bright, too calm for sympathy 
with our troubled state — I almost dislike the perfect repot<e 
in which I can have no part — while the shadows that to- 
night gather round the moon seem tfi have a fellow-feeling 
with bur checkered existence." 

Emily made no answer — a sudden weight had fallen on' 
her spirits — her eyes were full of unbidden tears — a voice 
seemed to arise within her, and to say, ** To-night — even 
to-night — you stand on the threshold of your fate : happi- 
ness is only turning one last and lonely look before it leaves 
you for ever." 

People talk-/— and wisely, too — of the folly of presenti- 
ments; but let the thoughts speak their secret, will they 
assert their disbelief? Our nature has many mysteries — 
the moral and physical world are strangely allied ; the 
weight on the air presages the hurricane — the darkness on 
the heaven the tempest — why may not destiny have its 
signs, and the heart its portents, and the nameless sadness 
that oppresses the spirits forebode the coming sorrow ? But 
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Emily only thought of hers as a weakness*— she strove to 
shake it off. The lamps now grew brilliant — ihe houses 

fathered into streets — while imagination, as usual, took 
ight before realities-— and they arrived at home, gaily dis- 
cussing the chances of to-morrow's ball. Once in her own 
room, fatigue and sentiment were terHbly at variance — and 
sleep is a true pleasure, if one had not to get up in the morn- 
ing. Do not tell me of the happiness of life, when every 
day begins with a struggle and a sacrifice. To get up in 
the morning, both in the enjoyment it resigns and the reso- 
lution it requires, is an act of heroism. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

M Come Uke shadows, so depart."— Jlfae6e/A. 
** How shall I yield you fit entertainment f^ — CoLCaiDaB. 
•• A hemisphere of stars."— Btron, or the Morning Poit. 
*^ These written troubles of the brain." — Macbeth. 

• 

It had been settled, that the next evening, on their way 
to Mrs. Derrick's, they should look in for an hour at the 
Athenaeum, it being one of those Wednesdays when gentle- 
men invite ladies, to shew how admirably they can do with- 
out them, on the same principle that a well-supplied, though 
beleaguered city courts the presence of spies, and displays 
its strength and resources till surrounding enemies are fain 
to raise the siege from *very hopelessness of success. Clubs 
are just a modification of monasteries — places of refuge from 
female attentions ; and, as in former days, the finest architec- 
ture, the best situation, the most elaborate cuisine, the moat 
refined cellar, are devoted to their use. The principal modera 
improvements are the omission of fasting and penance, and 
the substitution of magazines for missals. 

^^ Whoso enters here leaves hope behind,*' 

should be the Wednesdays' motto. The deep crimson of the 
wall is alone enough to annihilate a thousand of the rose- 
coloured visions which haunted last night's quadrille. Alia 
young lady should pray for, is a severe lingering fit of ill- 
ness, to impress upon her debating lover a just feminine 
valuation ; — fevei s and agues are the best stepping-stones to 
the hymeneal altar. . 
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Well ; our party* entered, walked, and looked around,-— 
and expressed their admiration or their censure, the former 
greatly preponderating ; for the ladies feel they are only 
there on sufferance, which makes politeness a necessity* 
From the place they turned to the people ; and when criti- 
cism is in a crowd, it is of a motley kind, and certainly not 
*Uoo discreet;" for what hut something ridiculous can he 
said about those we do not know, — ^and this lady with her 
weak wan face, and its multitude of heavy ringlets, like the 
Dead Sea between two weeping willows, — that gentleman 
with the wilful whiskers encroaching like the sands over the 
yellow desert of his cheek, — or that youth with the shining 
black head, as polished as his boots, audibly proclaiming 
Warren's best, — soon exhausted the stock of similes, if 
not of sneers; besides, the attention was attracted to indi- 
viduals. 

" Who is that ? " said Emily, as a gentleman, with one 
of the most sparkling and keen glances in th$ world — which 
she was quite pretty enough to attract for a moment- 
passed by. 

" One of our first poets," replied Lorraine. " I miist 
tell you a very happy compliment paid him the other day 
by one who was speaking of his powers of sentiment and 
sarcasm : ' When one reads your lyrics, the exclamation if 
amour! (ah, Moore !) ; but after your satires, it is Timour 
(T. Moore) the Tartar.' As for himself, he is the Venui 
throw in society ; his conversation carries you along with 
the easjB and grace of skaiting; he tells a story as if M« 
Caillaud had^left him his mantle, or as if in him were realis- 
ed the classic tale of the bees that settled round the mouth 
df Sophocles, leaving their honey behind them. In listen- 
ing to him I perfectly understand the feeling which made 
Napoleon interrupt some unhappy elongator of narrative 
with * Allans ! Denon, contez nous cela. He is our Englich 
Oenon." 

^^Look at that serious*seeming personage, who walks 
from one end of the room as if he meant to commit suicide 
at the other*" 

** That is one of our patrician diseurs, or rather /ai^evrs, 
of bons mots^ — one who says good things, not as if he had 
any pleasure or vanity in saying them, but rather, in the 
very spirit of our nation, as if he had a stock on hand he 
was desirous to dispose of to the best advantage. Many of 
his ideas are very original: talking of the picturesque the 
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Other day, he said,-r-' So common is it, indeed, that every 
bod}"^ travels to talk^ about it; when I travel, my carriage 
shall only have a skylight/ ' He has an odd habit, or rather 
affectation, of muttering to himself what he intends after- 
wards to say; for example, * Woman, — yes, very pretty,— 
but too much colour; I must ask who she is.' Wine,— I 
see there a man I must ask to take wine with me — great 
bore;' and then follows, 'Shall I have the honour, plea- 
sure,' or whatever form the great question of wine may 
take. Lord E., who knew his habit, resolved one day to set 
up an opposition muttering, and forthwith commenced, 
* Wine, — yes, wine;.! see there a man I would not take 
wine with if he asked me.' But do you see that gentleman 
seated by the fire-place ? — he is one who has excited your 
most enthusiastic admiration." 

Emily turned, and saw a face that riveted her whole at. 
tention: melancholy and intellectual, it was of the noblest 
order, and the expression seemed to impart something of 
its own thoughtfulness to the beholder. The shape of the . 
head, the outline of the face, had more the power and de- 
cision of the Roman, than the flowing softness of the Greek; 
in a bust it would have been almost stern, but for the benevo- 
lence of the mouth. It was as if two natures contended 
together,— the one, proud, spiritual, severe, the expression 
of the head, — the other, sad, tender, and sensitive, the ex- 
pression of the heart. There was melancholy, as if the 
imagination dwelt upon the feelings, deepening their tender- 
ness, and refining their sorrow, and yet intellectual withal, 
as if the thought and the feeling sprang up together : 
perhaps the most striking effect was their change from their 
natural look of abstraction to that of observation, — the one 
was the glance of the poet, the other of the falcon. He is 
one of our most distinguished authors, in whose novels it is 
difficult to say whether philosophy, wit, or poetry, most 
abound — the appreciation of whose excellence has been as 
prompt as it has been just ; yet never was one less likely to 
find enjoyment in the course of literary success, — a course 
in which the meanness of the obstacles, the baseness of the 
opp(Rients, the petty means of even the most entire triumph, 
must revolt the conqueror at his own victory ; truly do they 
mji fame is for the dead. 

u 'ipi, distance leads enchantment to the view." 
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From childhood we hear some few great names to which 
^nand has given an immortality: they are called the benefac- 
tors of their kind — their words are familiar to our lips— our 
early thoughts take their tone, our first mental pleasures are 
derived, from their pages — we admire, and then weimitate-<- 
"we think how glorious it is to let the spirit thus go forth, 
'winning a throne in men's hearts, sending our thoughts, like 
the ships of Tyre laden with rich merchandise, over the 
ocean of human opinion, and bringing back a still richer 
cargo of praise and good- will. Thus was it with the great 
men of old, and so shall it be with us. We forget that 
Time, the Sanctifier, has been with them ; that no present 
interests jar against theirs; and that aruund them is the 
calm and solemnity of the grave; and we forget tiie ordeal 
through which they have passed to the temple. But look at 
any existing literary life — and we will speak only of *the most 
successful — and who shall say that the loftiest head is not 
Vjovered with dust and ashes? The first work is emineiltly 
successful, and the Eros of success has ever its Anteros of 
envy. Every unfortunate candidate thinks that the more 
fortunate stand between him and the sunshine of public fa- 
vour. Then, how many are there who know no path to 
notoriety so easy as that which by attacking the already ap- 
preciated makes their very reputation a means, as well as a 
motive, for its injury. Then comes the struggle; this one 
is to be conciliated, the other intimidated ; flattery becomes 
matter of exchange, and vanity self-defence : praise grows 
worthless in proportion as we know whence and wherefore 
it is given, and censure, more bitter from the utter meanness 
of the censor. Again, the personal tone taken is revolting 
to a degree, the absurd and the malicious are blendedt 
and some kind friend is always at hand to repeat. What 
must this he to all, and still more to one whose refined and 
reserved habits are so utterly at variance wi^h the personali- 
ty, the curiosity, the base party spirit of literature? Well, 
while recalling the vain hope, the tjnworthy attack, the de- 
parted glory, may Memory exclaim with the Peri, 

•*Poor race of man, said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some flowers of Eden ye still inherit. 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.^ 

None of this, however, passed through Emily's mind. 
Those who have no part in the conflict see with the imagi* 
Vol !•— 12. ^ 
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nation : they behold the crimson banner, hear the stately 
trumpet, and think not of the dust of the march, or the ago- 
ny of the battle ; and Emily gazed on the individual before 
her with that intense exaltation and enthusiasm which is 
literature's best triumph. 

But her attention was now attracted to the lady who took 
his arm. Ah ! poets and painters have truth for the foun- 
dation of their dreams, — she, at least, looked the incarna- 
tion of her husband's genius. Her style of beauty was 
such as might have suited the days of chivalry — made for 
worship more than love — one whose affection was a triumph 
even more than a gift. Her mouth, >vhich was like chiseled 
(poral, had many smiles, and most of scorn ; and its speech 
had as much of sarcasm as of sweetness. Her step, her 
height — the proud sweep of a neck which was like the 
swan's for snow and grace — were such as make the artificial 
distinctions of society seem the inherent aristocracy of na- 
ture ; you felt she was never meant to breathe aught but 
'** the air of palaces" — you never thought of calling her 
pretty. 

Who is it that says the character of a woman is decided 
by t1ie cast of her features? All sweeping assertions are 
' erroneous. In this instance, the style of mai:ner was op- 
posed to the style of the features. At the first glance, the 
imngination likened her to those beautiful queens who follow- 
ed in the triumph they disdained of the Roman conqueror— 
us one to whom society was as a pageant, in which she must 
take and yet scorn her part ; but this impression passed with 
the first tone of the lute upon her lips — her sweet and song- 
like voice. Her exquisite laugh, like the sound of a shell 
which, instead of the night wind, is filled with the morning 
sunshine and bursts into music— the fascination of such 
feminine kindliness— wit so airy, yet so keen, whose acid 
was not that of vinegar, dissolving all the pearls of gentler 
feelings, but the acid of champagne, whose pearls dance on 

the surface and melt into blending sweetness Ah ! one 

moment's pause — I have renounced poetry, of which, sweet 
lady, you were to me the embodied spirit. I know flattery 
is impertinent, and praise is vain — yet I cannot pass the 
shrine of my early faith, and not at least fling a flower on it 
in passing: I never yet beheld being so lovely — and I nerer 
\ shall again ; I never witnessed feelings so generous, so un- 
spoUed by the world ; and my words seem unworthy tod 
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imperfect, when I say of her heart, as some early Spanish 
poet said of his mistress's face — 



'^ That it has looked in Paradise, and caught 
Its early beauty/ 



jj 



••Look," said Lorraine—-." do you wish to see the very 
very vainest man in England ?" 

"A bold assertion," added Mr. Morland, "but a true one; 
for yonder gentleman is morally, mentally, personally, and 
politically vain." ... 

Emiiy turned towards him — there was nothing conspicu- 
ous about him but the buttons of his coat ; many and bright 
were they, with some hieroglyphic sign impressed upon 
them. 

" One of our first poets, he has 

^ * Narrowed his mind, 

And to parties given up v/hat was meant for mankind.' 

And I take parties in their most varied sense — from the 
small flatteries of the evening party to the coarser acclama- 
tion of the club where he takes the chair — from the literary 
party, who make him an idol, to the political, who make 
him their tool." 

"I have been lately," said Mr. Morland, "hearing the 
detail of his sitting for his picture : first he was sketched 
in a Vandyke dress — then in a Spanish costume — he had 
some thoughts of a turban — when a friend observed, that 
for the credit of the age he had immortalised, he ought to be 
apparelled after its fashion. He tried on forty-seven waist- 
coats and at last decided on a cloak. One day the artist's 
attention was attracted by a little china jar which 'he held 
in his hand; the poet was more than usually restless; at 
last, after an earnest gaze on the sketch, and then on the 
mirror, he said, 'My dear young friend, intense study has 
done the work of years, and many a midnight vigil has 
paled the fresh colours of youth. You are painting for 
posterity-— 

* Qne would not, sure, look shocking when one's dead ' — 

and, uncovering the little pot of rouge, he arranged his 
complexion to his liking." 

** At all events, that gentleman's self-estimate is a j^leasant 
one who believes that every man man looks up to, and that 
every woman is in love with him.*' 
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** I excuse, however, a great deal in him—* 

^If to his lot some female errors fall, 
Read bat his odes, and you'll forget them all.'" 

There was something singularly picturesque in the next 
person that passed— tall, dark, with that flashing and hawk- 
like glance which generally accompanies a mouth whose 
expression* was that of sarcasm, but whose satire, though 
hitter enough, seemed rather to spring from the love of 
amusement than from malice. 

^' That is Lord , the author of two of our very popu- 
lar novels, of which the last is my especial favourite. 
•Yei and No' is a lively etching of modern society — fine 
in the outline, and animated in colouring; the charactcrf 
may or may not be portraits, but they are realities. No- 
thing is more difficult than to paint from nature — nothing so 
pleasant when achieved. To sketch real life requires a 
most peculiar talent, and that Lord — >— possesses. 

"I met with a paragraph in some journal the other day, 
which made a crime of his taking an active part in litera- 
ture instead of politics — writing, instead of talking ; — as if 
there were not speakers enow in the House to debate tiU 
doomsday. And as to the practical utility, may I be per- 
mitted to venture my opinion, that moral is at least as use- 
ful as political satire ?" 

" Who is yonder gentleman?" asked Emily, attracted by 
that air of anticipative consciousness which says, 'all eyes 
are upon me, or ought to be.' 

" The writer of some poems we were studying in one of 
•the Annuals,'* replied Lorraine. " You remember the one 
which appears with its author's name in capitals at the be- 
ginning, and ends with stating its claim to one merit at any 
rate — 

^ Some praise, at least — one act of sense may claim — 
Ho wrote these verses, but concealed his name :' 

— the name, nevertheless, being the first thing we saw.'* 

"Ah," said Mr. Morland, *»I have quite a little history 
to give you — a romance of fashionable life — by which I mean 
the romance of effect not feeling. Colonel Clarendon com* 
menced his search after reputation by a journey in the East, 
and astonished all Paris (the city he selected for his debut 
in celebrity) by eloquent details of the delights of dwelling 
in goatskin tents, and galloping through the desert. Lea 
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fuermtlleuses were somewhat startled at the taste which 
pronounced sheep's milk and dates the perfection of luxu- 
ry, buf every fair head in the Chasee de Saint Antin was 
completely turned. To a gentleman of this habit of miqd, 
une grande passion was indispensable, and he laid his 
heart and homage at the fairy-like feet of Madame de St. 
Leu. 

" But your very vain lover is a little fatiguing for every- 
day wear, and the lady permitted herself a slight preference 
in favour of the Baron von Schmanherstotf, an Hungarian 
nobleman, whose furred pelisse and ^silver spurs had pro- 
duced quite a sensation. Indignant at what he termed her 
treachery, the Hungarian went to his friend and told him 
a]l. Colonel Clarendon rushed to the presence of bis faith- 
less mistress, and overwhelmed himself with despair and her ^ 
with reproaches. ' Are you a man,' said the lady, with an air 
between injured innocence and conscious dignity, 'that you 
tell me of this outrage before you have avenged it? — unless 
you are the basest coward that ever trifled with the feelings, 
or insulted the honour of a woman, the aflfront vou have 
offered me will be washed out in Baron von Schmanher- 
stoff's blood. If you are a gentleman, I leave my cause 
in your own hands.' The Colonel bowed left the room, 
and sent his challenge. Next morning they met in the 
Bois des Boulevards : the friends embraced, arid then 
fought. 

But what gave such effect to this duel were the uncom- 
' mon weapons used by the combatants — broadswords. Co- 
lonel Clarendon slightly wounded the Baron, who fell — 
people did say, according to agreement. He threw himself 
by the body of his Pylades — called himself his murderer — 
vowed never again to see the perfidious woman who had 
caused the quarrel — djd not tear his hair, for hg rather ni- 
qu^ himself on his curis^ but ho Jisfievelled them. He 
had the Baron c*arried to his lodgings, and never for a fort-, 
night left his room. 

•• When ' les deux amis ' appeared in public together, all 
Paris rang with their romantic attachment, and the Colonel 
found that his friendship made him as much the fashion as 
his travels. The renown reached even to the northern 
county where his father's seat is situated. Nothing for a 
week — news lasts longer in the country than it does in town - 
—was talked of but Colonel Clarendon's duel, and hisdevo-. 
tion to his friend. 1; who was staying there heard at least 

12* 
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Its Mouutem am9 vuuin* 

fifty Tertions of his despair* But I roust finish mj hisioryt 
as there is a young poet whose writings I heard you admir* 
img yesterday— the tail slight one«— what I rather thinlL you 
would eali interesting-looking." 

* '< Mr. Lillian," observed Mr. Morland, *' is one of the 
most brilliant supporters of paradox I ever met. His con* 
Tersation only requires to be a little more in earnest to be 
perfectly delightful. His views are original, his illustra* 
tions most happy, and an epigrammatic style sets off his 
speech — as novel writers say of some dress in which the 
heroine appears — lo 'the best advantage.' But — and, do 
you know, I think it rather a good feeling in humanity— 
that is to say, in myself — we like and require truth— always 
supposing and allowing that the said truth interferes neither 
with our interests nor our inclinations." 

** I agree with you, that an opinion increases in interest^ 
as well as weight, by its supporter appearing to mean what 
he says. 'But few brilliant talkers are sufficiently aware of 
the advantage of seeming in earnest. 

*' He struck me as an instance of the usual effect prodoc* 
ed by society — with its Janus face of success and disap* 
pointment, of flattery and of falsehood — on a young and cle- 
ver man. He sets out with believing too much, he ends 
with believing too little. Human nature was at first an 
imagination,, and afterwards a theory — both equally false. 
Ridicule may be the test of troth, but it is not its result." 

" Nevertheless, sarcasm is the royal road of the bar. Is 
there any thing now-a-days to which a man may not sneer 
his way ? But, for Pity and Miss Aruntlers sake, let us 
return to his poetry. It is that rare thing, • a happy mar- 
riage' between persiflage and sentiment. He tells an an- 
cient legend to perfection. It is a minstrel in masquerade 
—the romance of the olden time touched with modern taste 
—and his wit keen \uth present allusions. But, really, it 
is scarcely worth while to be witty, when we remember 
how stupid people are. One would often think that a joke 
was as hard to be taken as an affront. The elder brother 
of this very gentleman had been spending some days at a 
house in the country : on the morning of departure a lady 
asked him, • Pray, are you the clever Mr. Lillian?' Vl 
never answer flattering questions,' was his reply — or, per- 
haps, the reply of his brother, the * clever Mr. Lillian/ fof 
him, for he himself told me the story." 
, *' Who b that youth to the left, in an attitude ?" 
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. ^One who always reminds me of the French actor's re* 
ply to the manager* who asked what parts he was fit for— • 

* Mais tons,* Such is Mr. Vincent's self-estimate. The7 
say happiness is only the finer word for self-satiefaction — ^if 
80» Mr. Vincent is a happy man. He has embodied a general 
83r8tem of depreciatives, out of which « he extracts mosi 

* strange contents.' I never yet heard him allow merit Uk 
man, woman, or child ; he speaks only in the subjunctive 
mood, governed by an if or a but. Talk to him of a witty 
person, and he finds out at once, 

* That flippancy to wit is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide^' 

If serious, he asks — 

* Shall orave and formii,! pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise?' 

Nay, one day, when, half out of want of something to say^ 
half out of politeness, and — if you will let me divide his 

: motives, as the school-boy, in his translation of Caesar, did 
ancient Gaul, which, he said, was quartered into three halves 
—half out of really thinking it, I praised the beauty of a 
little girl playing in the room, Mr. Vincent immediately 
drew so gloomy a picture of the casualties to which beauty 
is subject, that I am not sure whether he did not talk both 
mother and child into the small-pox." 

At this moment our little group made an involuntary 
pause, to listen to the conversation of a lady close beside 
them. 

** My story will illustrate my positive assertion. As a 
chi]^, she was just the Mr. Nobody of the family — that is, 
thc^one who doeis all the mischief done in the house — at 
least, bears all the blame of it, which is much the same in 
its consequences. One day, a friend took her to task, as it 
is called. * Now, do you not see what a wicked little girl 
you are ? Why do not you pray to God every morning 
to make you a better child V ' And so I do,' sobbed the 

y poor little thing, *but he only makes me worserer and 



iporsererj* " 



'^ At this moment the speaker turned round, and shewed a 
ikce so beautiful, that had poetry never existed before, it 
must have been invented in describing such loveliness. 
The black hair was bound with classical simplicity round a 
small and finely-shaped head ; the face was something be- 
tween Chrecian and Spanish-^he intellect of the one, the 
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passion of the other ; the exquisite features were like those 
of astataef but a statue like that which Pygmalion called by 
lore into life ; the brow was magnificent — fit for Madame 
de Staelf had her mind looked its power and its grace. 

" That is our English Corinne," said Mr. Morland — *\one 
to whom genius and beauty are birthrights. Poetry, prose, 
wit, pathos, are the gifted slaves of her lamp. You were 
reading one of her exquisite volumes this morQing.*' 

'* I was/* said Edward, '* and dreaming of the author; 
and now I only say to her what Wordsworth si^id of Yar- 
row— 

* And thou, who didst appear so fair 

To young imagination, 
Didst rival, in the sight of day, 
Her delicate creation.' " 

A throng of small " noliceables" now passed by — poets 
who have written two songs, and live upon their credit — 
wits who once said, or, peradventure, repeated a clever 
thing, and have made it last. But it was later than our party 
had intended to remain — or, whatever of attraction the 
crowd might yet retain was to them of no avail. 

As they were leaving the room, Lady Mandeville entered. 
She glanced round, and said to Lorraine..—** Considering, 
gentlemen, you had only yourselves to study, it must be 
owned you have shewn no indiscreet carelessness to your 
own comfort and convenience." 

** We want something," said Lorraine, " to console us for 
your absence." 

*' Nay, nay — it is to shew us how well you can do with- 
out us," replied Lady Mandeville. *' I daily expect, in these 
times of reform and retrenchment, that a bill will be brought 
into the House for the suppression of the female sex, as an 
expensive and useless superfluity." 



CHAPTER XXUL 

** A change came oVr the spirit of my dream.'* 



BTEOir. 



Now, though we do not believe much of the andent belle 
alliance f between Cupid and the Graces yet remains — though 
we do not believe that the milliner accelerates the match, 
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and that the colour of a capote may be the colour of our 
fate* or the turn of a curl the turn of our fortune; hannarm - 
theory of our own, that such things come bj^^^JiAii^fl^v^' * 
go by Jeifiny } yeT we'can perfectly understand a yOTOj^'" 
lacly's drapery being influenced by her feelings, and t?4t « ,, 
Hope may cast her couleur de rose over tlie mirror— ;t]|bkai 
study of the fair conqueror. Emily lingered and linji^ted 
for a longer time at the glatjs than either Mrs. Radcliffe or 
Mrs. Hannah More would have approved of, — one for the 
sake of romance, the other for that of morality. 

It is still a disputed point among authors, whether it be 
best or not to describe their heroine ; I must own 1 lean \o 
the descriptive myself; I like to have the lady placed bodily 
before me — I like to know whether the eyes with whose 
tears I am to sympathise are of the true blue of patriotism, 
or of the deep black of poetry. I can call up the image 
more distinctly, when I know if her cheek is like 

** The lady lily, paler than the moon ;'' 

or like 

^^ The red rose, fragrant with the breath of June." 

Judging of others by myself, and quoting the Spectator for 
my authority, let me, as some old author says, *' paint my 
ladie with words." 

Parted in the middle into two rich braids, the jjark hair 
divided so as to do full justice to the oval of the face,' and 
caught oil its auburn wave the first shade of the crape hat, 
whose yellow was delicate as the earliest primrose— that 
faint soft yellow, so trying, yet so becoming ; a colour to 
be avoided equally l^y the bright and the sallow, making 
the bright seem coarse, and the sallow sickly — but exquisite 
on that clear pale skin where the rose visits, but dwells not, 
and the blush passes with the feelings it betrays. 

Not one in a thousand knows how to put on a bonnet : 
they set it on one side like a disagreeable recollection ; or 
bolt upright, as if they wanted to realise Shakespeare's 
worst of. puns, — ** and she, like France, was at war with 
her hall|.(heir)." No such very great dep^ree of genius can 
be displayed in the rest of the toilette. The dress has been 
cho86ii<47|i fits you a ravir — it has simply to be put on with 
maiheinatical accuracy; but the bonnet Is the triumph; of 
tagte, — ^you must exert your intellect, — ^your destiny is^in 
your own hands. 
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Emily was succegsful : brought a liltle forward on the 
face, its shade was the coquetry of timidity ; and the dark 
eyes were more piquant from the slight difficulty of haeet- 
lag them. Her dress was the (feepest Parma violet, — so 
beautiful a colour in itself, — so picturesque in its associa- 
tions, — the crimson of war and the purple of royalty blended 
in one : it opened at the throat, whose whiteness was, if 
possible, softened by that most aerial of inventions, a blonde 
ruff: finish the costume with gloves, whose tint was of the 
same delicate hue as the hat ; put the feet into slippers fit 
for Cinderella, if she had worn black satin instead of glass, 
— and you have an exact idea of the figure which two 
glasses were now reflecting. An open window gave cause 
for a shiver — and that was excuse for the boa,^too grace- 
ful for even June to banish. With a secret consciousness 
that she was dressed in the very colour which Lorraine had, 
a week before, said was his favourite, she ran down to the 
drawing-room, and, approaching a stand of flowers, paused 
for a moment on the choice of scarlet geraniums, helio- 
tropes, lilies, &c. when Edward came from the other room. 

** Nay, Miss Arundel, the blossoms before you are too 
sophisticated,— their life has been for a whole morning arti- 
ficial : unwilling to delegate the choice, I drove this morning 
to Colville's, — allow me to oflTer you my selection ;" and he 
gave her two of the freshest of moss-rosebuds, — those very 
loveliest of infant flowers. 

Lorraine might have been struck with the deepness of 
her blush,— he only noticed the beauty of it. 

" Do you know," said he, laughingly, ** if you blush 
your thanks so prettily, I must apply to you the compliment 
paid the Italian poet, j^ 

' Tutti sei pensieri sono de' rose.' " 

Lady Alicia now came in, and, while waiting for Mr. 
Delawarr, they could not do less than admire each other. 
People are often very generous in giving what is of no 
value': is it on this principle that one lady is usually so pro- 
fuse in her admiration of the dress of another? Trilljr^ -tibl^ 
afternoon they ought to have enjoyed themflkelrcfil.: i( W^ 
a bright, becoming day, — one of those fairy J[|.ft* with 
which summer now and then surprises us. Their |VMH 
gress had all the exhilaration of rapidity t four bones 
with 

" Bit of foam, and hoof of speed {" 
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and a carriage, light as if meant more for air than ettrtb, 
combine the opposite plensures of indolence and motion. 
Nothing could be gayer than (he scene through which they 
pasBed : it had only one fault — they were used to it. 

Soon the Bound of music, and an almoBphere heavy with 
the odour of the most aromatic plants, announced iheir ani- 
Tal at Lady Walsingham'B villa, where Ambition was giving 
&file to Pleasure, as fashion's prime minister- 
Lady Walsingham was rich — even in London ; she had 
nnk, but ahe had not always had it. Her first husband was 
ft horror, but be had money,. -her second was a fool, 
but he had a title; — and thus possessed of riches and 
rank, she only wanted fashion. The Te-union lo-day was 
polilinal as that of the Field of the Cloth of Guld ; splen- 
dour was at once to conciliate and to dazzle ; not an or- 
ange-tree but had a l)urpose, — not an acacia but was 
charged, not only with its flowers, but " with Ulysses' fate." 
Notoriety is born of novelty ; and exertion and imagination 
vere alike exhausted to give character to \.\\efite. Ureciaa 
temples were surrounded by hawlhorn hedges, — Turkish 
tents stood in the shade of the oaks, — and one Chinese pa- 
goda was dexterously entwined with honeysuckle; there 
were conservatories filled with the rarest plants, and avenues 
with ladies walking about as if in a picture; ices were 
served in the grotto ; and servants in the Oriental costume 
handed almond-cakes. 

On the turf-sweep before the house — her head heavy with 
feathers, her ears with diamonds, and her heart with anxiety 
— stood the hostess. Every nation has its characteristic — 
and an Engliahtvoman's is standing, distributing her siniles, 
as if, as some one has observed, she had bought them, like 
her rouge, wholesale. 

" This do I for your applause, O Athenians !" Thus did 
the conqueror of the world apostrophise the inhabitanis of a 
city, who, if they took any thought about his drowning, 
'V^.^Ulher have preferred it. And thus did that hope of 
' ' ' why it should be glory in one case 
I never could property understand — 
kifilless. 
"Very prett>? iiidL-cd," ejaculated Mr. St. John; "quite 
in' character,— just like a scene in a play." 

" Take me away," lisped' the pretty and mignomie Mrs. 
De Grey, " lest I grow like what I do look upon, — I feel the 
reflection of ber ladyship's full puik upon my own lace 1** 
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' " Al] of luxury except ia refinement," was the eneomiffln 
of Lord Alfred Vernon. 

"C?eit que Madame a ete,comme Cicerone, ameulterPora' 
cle, qui lu.i a dit, de suivre la nature, et elle Va suivie, bo» 
naturel," whifpered the young Gompte de Merirale, who 
brought to England litile besides a contempt for it. 

Kmily, however, had not this morning one critical quali- 
fication; no discontent for a conimencemenl — no jarriDg 
interest for a cuDtinuation ; she looked on her roses, and 
their perfume seemed to have a power like the white ones 
of Alnaschar, to charm away all sulTering ; she was leaning 
on Lorraine's armband who sliall deny the intense happi- 
ness of the mere presence of one we love !— not those who 
have felt it, 

" So," said Mr. St. John, "after canvassing enough for 
two counties — a correspiiiidence worthy of the days of 
Richardson — our Countess has prevailed on Lady Lauriflton 
to allow the heauty to gra^e her/i?(e." 

"What!" exclaimed Edward; "Lady Adelaide here?" 

" Yes ; in the very next walk, — I have juat paid my 
homage." 

"Old friends of mine,— f-shall we go and speak?" — and 
iKirraine turned towards the next walk with an earnestness 
which made Emily bow, not speak, her assent. 
^They soon reached the trel lice- work of roses beneath whose 
arch Adelaide and her liroiher were standing. A face of the 
most surpassing beauiy lighted into smiles as Lorraineap- 
proached, — a few inquiries were made, — they moved on 
together,— the walk became narrower, — and in five minutes 
more, Emily found herself transferred to Lord Merton's 
care, and Lady Adelaide and Lorraine folloving. She had 
not even the satisfactirm of watching her companions. En- 
grossed in their own conversation, ihey lingered behii)d, — 
a gay laugh at first gave sign of their presence, bui that soon 
■ubsided to a low whisper, which implies such interest in dis- 
course :— 

"Speak low if you speak lovo." 
Once she turned back;-..Eilward's eyes were fixed were 
moat eloquent earnestness on the exquisite face of hiBCibra- 
jMoion, — the rich colour of excitemi'nt had baDiahed. his 
usual paleneaa. Emily fell it almost a relief to louktottards 
Adelaide ; but the expression waa not ' ' 

** The Bofl betraying tir, 
miat women t«v'd and flftUerMl 1»t« I« wau }" 
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there was consciousness, but it was that of beauty — and bril- 
liancy, but it was that of triumph. 

In the meantime, Emily was 'progressing most rapidly in 
Lord Merton^s favour. He had not always been the eldest 
son — a steeple chase had put one brother out of the way, 
and a duel another. He was shy from habit, and talkative 
from nature : the last quality made him wish for a listener, 
and the first to be obliged to one. Talking uninterruptedly 
was a luxury he had hot yet enjoyed enough for indifference, 
abroad, he had hitherto been one of those juveniles to whom 
no calculation forUds contradiction, and no interest necessi- 
tates attention. At home, his mother never ceased talkin^r, 
neither did his sisters ; and silence in a woman had become 
to him her perfection. For above an hour, with a feeling of 
most enviable content, he had been detailing to Emily how 
his beautiful chestnut mare, Zeph3rr, had caught, suffered 
from, and been cured of her last cold. At first he expected 
to be interrupted — then looked to see if she yawned — but 
neither of these conversational contingencies occurring, and 
iiSmily giving a proper quantity of acquiescing bows, he 
yielded himself up to the full enjoyment of so delightful a 
companion. 

In one part of the grounds were stationed some jugglers 
— these suggested a full account of h6w, when he was at 
college, he had taken some lessons of one, till he was nearly 
as expert in catching the balls as his master The Prague 
minstrels, stationed in a young plantation of firs, gave ano- 
ther occasion of discourse, how he had once attempted the 
French horn himself, but found his lungs too delicate — how 
his motherliad been afraid of a-consumptio^C^any a passer- 
by thought Miss Arundel was listening to some subject of 
most touching interest : his Lordship was only detailing the 
benefit he derived one wet day from his caontchouc' cloak. 
The truth is. Lord Merton was, simply, naturally and in- 
tensely selfish; he was himself '* the ocean of his thoughts;*' 
he never considered the comfort of other people, because 
he never looked at it as distinct from his own ; and the most 
romantic devotion, the most self-deiiying love, would have 
seemed, if he were the object of it, as quite in the common 
cour«e of things. 

This is a common character, which age alone developes 

.into deformity. Youth, like charity, covers a multitude of 

sins ; but Heaven help the wife, children, servants, and all 

Vol. I.— 13. 
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■ Other pieces of domestic property, when such a man is fiAy^ 
and has the gout! 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good — and Lady 
Walsingham was made happy by the sincerity and warmUi 
with which Lord Merton assured her he was delighted with 
her entertainment, and especially charmed with the jugglers 
and minstrels. 

Emily now pleaded fatigue, and seeing Lady Alicia seated 
on a most rural-looking bench, with an awning of blue silk, 
she took a place beside her : but Lord Merton was too well 
pleased with his companion to part ; and,*somewhat uncere* 
moniously appropriating a shawl which hung near, spreading 
it, lest the grass should be damp, he seated himself at their 
feet— -a plan which succeeded beyond his expectations, for 
he thus secured two listeners. Emily assumed an air of at- 
tention, but her thoughts were far away. She looked on the 
flowers which Lorraine had given her a few hours since — 
they were drooping already; and was this the day from 
which she had expected so much pleasure? "What a stupid 
thing Kfite was i What a waste of time and expense ! So 
much bad taste too I Lucky is it for a hostess her verdict 
does not depend on young ladies, unless she could call a 
parliament of lojre, and arrange all its little affairs in her 
.own favour. And yet all this was not so much discontent 
as disguise. Who does not shrink from love's first avowal? 
and how miuch so, when that avowal is to be made in secret, 
in silence, and in vain? Her temples beat with that acute 
pain which makes every sound a torture ; her sight was as 
confused i|8 her thoughts ; and she breathed with difficulty : 
to speak almost choked her. She thought not of weeping ; 
yet a world of tears was now at her heart. 

*^ Oh, join us !'* said Lady Mandeville, as a flourish of 
■^ trumpets announced that the refreshment-room was thrown 

^ ' open. 

Adelaide and Lorraine came up at the same moment; 
Lord Merton sprang from his seat with all the agility of ex- 
pectation ; and in a few moments they were seated at one 
of the tables, in a tent whose scarlet and gold were worthy 
of Tippoo Saib, and whose size emulated that given by the 
fairy to her princely lover. How mistaken is the phrase, 
*' every delicacy of the season" — they mean out of season. 
Grapes are ripe at the same time as strawberries, and 
p<jach,rs come in with the crocuses. A breakfast d la four' 
chette is the ** chartered libertine" of gastronomy — one eats 
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ice, another soup, and a pdte d la financier rivals its neigh- 
bour pine-apple. 

** What with their tents, turbans, cofiee, and fountains, 
all signs du meilUur goUU I think the Turks a most refined 
people," said Lady Mandeville. " If it ever be my sorrow- 
ful destiny to enact the Ephesian, I shall set off for Constan- 
tinople — try the effect of mes beaux yeux on the Sublime 
Porte, and make a futurity of cachemeres and rose-water." 

'< Ah !" exclaimed Lorraine, ** the Turks know how to 
manage you ladies — 

^ There rolls the sea, and yonder yawns the sack^". - ^ 

*< Is that yoiu'idea of gallantry ?" said Mr. Delawarr. 

'^ It is its excess, I grant," interrupted Lorraine ; '* but I 
must say, I think the Turk invests his homage to woman 
with that mystery, that solitude, that setting apart from life's 
daily and common use, which constitutes so much of poetry. 
His beautiful Circassian or Georgian mistress is a thing too 
sacred for common eyes. I quite enter into the feeling' 
which shuns a profane eye resting on the face ive love* 
What a charm must be in the veil our hand only is privi- 
leged to raise! His wealth, his taste, are lavished on his 
haram. He makes the shrine worthy of the idol. Her, 
delicate step falls on the velvet carpet — ^her sweet mouth 
inhales an atmosphere of perfume — the chain of pearls, the 
fragrant attar, the crimson ruby, are heaped on the fair jfa- 
vourite, who wears them only for him. Liberality is an 
imposing term for JMidifference. We guard the treasure we 
value ; and I should expect my jealousy to be taken as a 
proof of my devotion." 

. *'Then," said Lady Mandeville, ^you intend making 
love with a bunch of keys in one hand, and a dagger in the 
other." 

** Alas ! I live in an age when Bedlam is considered fitting 
temple of romance. I must content myself with an abstract 
admiration of Turkish seclusion." 

**' Romance ! All nonsense," said Lord Merton, reaching 
across Emily for another slice of pine. 

•• On the contrary," replied Lorraine, " I think romance 
can never take a very high tone but in times of great civili- 
zation. Romance is more matter of feeling than of passion; 
and if violent passions belong to a barbarous, strong fil- 
ings belong to a civilized state. Exemption from great 
bodily exertion is favourable to habits of thought. The rie* 
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finement of our tastes, of course, is communicated to our 
sentiments ; and we exaggerate, subtilise, and spirituaUse 
-^— the three chief ingredients of romance.*' / 

<* I helieve," said Lady Mandeville, '^ that we ahuse the 
age we live in, on the same principle that we take liberties 
with our friends. The poor preseut time, how it is « alum- 
niated ! degenerate, immoral, irreligious, are its best epi- 
thets ; and we talk of the good old time/tili we really believe 
it existed." 

•* Even," observed Mr. Delawarr, '* as we eulogise the 
peace and innocence of a country life ; for the peace of the 
parish, apply to the rector on the tithe day — ^for its inno- 
cence, to the justice of the peace." 

** But do you not think," asked Lorraine, *' that these 
ideal excellencies have their origin in our nature's better 
part ? The first step either to goodness or happiness is to 
believe m their existence." 

** We shall lose the fireworks if we sit talking here," said 
Lord Merton. 

Even Lady AKcia was startled out of her passiveness by 
this announcement ; and the whole party hurried towardis 
the piece of water, by whose side the exhibition was to take 
place. Lord Merton still kept his place at Emily's side, and 
narrated to her divers of his juvenile feats with gunpowder ; 
and he was one, as we have said, to whom not talking was 
listening. 

It was a magnificent display of the most magnificent of 
elements: the rocket swept through the air like a spirit, 
and the skies seemed to realise the old saying, and rained 
gold and silver ; while the water belo'w spread like an im- 
mense mirror, till above and below gleamed with light 
But Emily's eyes wandered from the scene before her ; and 
every fugitive glance only brought back fresh conviction of 
Edward's interest in the beautiful face whose smiles were 
exclusively enough given to himself, to have made one far 
less perfect very fascinating. 

Adelaide was too quick-sighted not to perceive that Miss 
Arundel, when she first saw her talking to Lorraine, wore 
a very dififerent air from Miss Arundel listening to Merton ; 
and a rival was the sauce Robert, which would have made 
her not eat, but flirt with her grandfather. 

However, there is always one solace to misery, as there 
is one drawback to pleasure, — they must all have an end, 
and so had Lady Walsingham's fite. The carriage drove 
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off, but the place opposite Emily was vacant ; Lorraine 
had accepted a seat in Lord Merton's cabriolet. Miss Arun- 
del was not the only listener, for which her brother was 
that day indebted to Adelaide. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" * " It is a fearful thing 
To love Mli^e thee; to feel the world. 
The beautifnl. the bright, joj-givlng world, 
^.^ A blank withou); thee. * * * 
^ He is the star, round which mj thoughts revolve 
Like sfitoniles. My father '. can it be, 
That tfaiue, the unceasing love of many years, ' 

Doth not so fill my heart as this strange guest ? " - 

Tke Anctttrui, 

What an odd thing experience is! — now turning over so 
rapidly the book of life, now writing so much on a single 
leaf. We hear of the head turning grey in a single night, 
— :the same change passes over the heart. Affection is the 
tyrant of a woman, and only bids her to the banquet to sus- 
pend a cutting sword over her head, which a word, a look 
may call down to inflict the wound that strikes to the death, 
or heals, but with a scar. Could we fling back the veil 
which nature and society alike draw over her feelings, how 
much of sorrow — unsuspected because unexpressed — would 
be found ! — how many a young and beating heart would 
show disappointment graven on the inmost core ! — -what a 
history of vain hopes, gentle endeavours, anxieties, and 
mortifications, laid bare ! There is one phrase continually 
occurring in conversation, — '* O, a woman never marries 
the man to whom she was first attached." How often — 
how lightly is this said ! — how little thought given to the 
world of suffering it involves ^ Checked by circumstance- 
abandoned from necessity, the early attachment may depart 
with the early enthusiasm which youth brings, but leaves 
not; still the dream ^vas sweet, and its waking bitter. But- 
Emily was not one to whom such visiun would be 

" Sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a moment." 

13* 
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Nature had given her the keenest sensihility ; and the soli- 
tude in which much of her life had hitherto heen passed 
had left free scope for the imagination to spiritualise and 
^xalt. Living entirely with her uncle and aunt, she had in- 
sensibly caught the quiet manners of these, much advanced 
in life,— the young are great imitators. Unaccustomed to 
witness strong bursts of feeling, she never thought of giving 
outwardly way to her own ; thus, hers, unrelieved and un- 
exhaused by display, grew stronger from concealment. She 
had mixed little with those of her own age, — hence she 
was reserved; and the confidante and the confession weaken 
love, by mixing up with it somewhat ,^ ¥taity, and taking 
from its mystery. Emily's idea of tuve wns of the most 
romantic and exalted kind. Whether borrowed from the 
Duchess of Cleves, and the other old novels ^ith which the 
library abound, where love is a species of idolatry ; or from 
the pages of modern poetry, where all that is spiritual and 
beautiful is thrown around its nature ; — all made love to her 
a speciea of religion. 

She had arrived in London with no very accurate notion 
of what she had to expect ; but it was to be something very 
delightful. Accustomed to be made much of— aware of her 
own pretensions, she had come prepared for entertainment 
and homage ; but she had found neither ;— and though rich, 
pretty, and high-born, she was at nineteen very near being 
philosophical, and pronouncing the pleasures of the world 
to be vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Lorraine's arrival had changed all this. At a glance he 
saw how weary a time the young friend of his sister nnsf 
be passing ; and mere good nature only would have prompl- 
ed his attention to the stranger — to say nothing of that « 
stranger being an elegant and interesting girl. '^ 

Emily now had i^ partner, who decided the fact of her 
fairy-like dancing — whose authority was sufficient for admi- 
ration — whose attention settled the worthiness of the object 
on which it was bestowed : she owed him much more than 
himself. Again, the mornings passed away so pleasantly 
when there was some one to whom she could talk about 
last night ; and it was much more agreeable to sing to Ed- 
ward than to herself. He loved music ; he liked the grace, 
the wit of female society ; he was" very handsorhe ; and 
there was nothing improbable in supposing he had a heart 
to lose, and, moreover, he might lose it. Not that JSmily 
had given one thought to such chance, — Love is the least 
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calculating of all dreamers,— -she had been Tery happj, and 
ind such shrink intuitively from asl^ing whj. Mortification 
had forced the conriction upon her i and who ever saw the 
one they love devoted to another, and found not the fatal 
tnith written on their heart,--«-«nd for ever t Many and bit- 
ter were the tears Emily shed that night over two withered 
rosea : she wept for vain hopes, for regret, but for shame 
more than all. Shame is the worst pang of unrequited 
i|fejCtion. ^Heavens ! to be forced to ask ourselves what 
right we had to love. ^ 

One of our most celebrated authors (a lady, by the 
question,) once asked, how is it that women in the utmoet 
4^ths of grief never forget to curl their hairT^Yani^. 
waa^ the cause assigned ; but I say« sharn^. We shrink 
firom shewing outward sign of sorrow* if that sorrow, be 
in aught connected with the feelings; and the reason of 
this must be sought in soase theory of innate ideas not yet 
discovered. 

Emily the next morning appeared with the usual grape- 
like curls, and her cheek no paler than fatigue might au- 
iKbrise* 

•* ' Ah, the day of my destiny's over,' " 

said Lorriane ; ** and, a fair exchange being no robbery, I 
quote the next line a little varied, 

^The star (^ my fate is on high.' 

Listen to the importance of yesterday : — ' Yesterday Lady 

Wakingham's splendid villa was thrown open to the fash- 

ioMble world, which crowded to enjoy all that taste could in- 

JW U or luxury supply, — breakfast was laid for two hundred.' 

rThore lies the spell ; pines and champagne who can resist, 

•-f-even though through the medium of Lady Walsingham ? 

How tired, how fat her poor ladyship looked I like Mont 

,B^anc, she was covered with the crimson of the evening." 

** Nay, now, Edward, said M. Delawarr, " you were there 
yourself." 

*' Yes ; and am I not just acting up to our great social prin- 
ciple — go first, and grumble afterwards? Besides, the fSte 
was given n^ to^pleasure, but to pretension — and pretension 
is a sort of generaF election, depending on universal suf- 
frage, and subject to canvassing and criticism. Born a milk- 
maid, meant for a farmer's wife, why are Lady Walsing- 
ham*8 nature and fate at rariance ? . Those red arms should 
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hare been celebrated for their skill in bacon, xind her cheesei 
noted the country round. How comfortable she would 
have looked in her crimson shawl — how respectable in het 
flowered print! What can she have to do with French 
kid ? — her gloves are her martyrs. That countenance shi- 
ning through blonde — those elephantine ears, whose giran- 
dole v( diamonds is the size 6f"a chandelier in half the 
drawing-rooms of genteel residences for small families or a 
single gentleman — what part can she have in the airy empire 
of caprice, the Parthian-arrow-guarded world of fashion? 
Why does not she live in il\e country, roast whole oxen on 
her weddiog-day, keep open house at an election, shake her 
acquaintance heartily^by the hand, and drive in a coach-and- 
four with outriders every Sunday to church V Her idea of 
taste (the ocean whence Fashion springs) is like the pupil's 
idea of Helen, to whom Appelles said, * Not being able to 
make her beautiful, you have made her splendid.* " 

"Strange," said Mr. Delawarr, "the influence of opin- 
ion ! We know people to be fools — individually we should 
disdain their judgment; yet, taken in a mass> no sacrifleie 
seems too great to secure their suflrage. The desire of no<^. 
toriety, and the love of fame, difler but littlq ; yet one is 
the meanest, the other the noblest feeling in our nature : 
the one looks to the present, and is a mixture of the selfish 
and the common-place — the other dwells upon the futurei 
and is the generous and the exalted." *^ 

" Lady Walsingham's is a very beautiful place," observed 
Emily, from the mere desire of saving something. It is 
curious, that when we feel in ourselves the most inclined 
to silence, we almost always fancy it is absolutely neces- 
sary we should talk. 

"It is indeed," replied Lorraine ; " I know no places that S9 
realize my ideas of luxury as these villas — so near our crowd- 
ed, hot, dusty, noisy metropolis; yet so green so cool, so quiet, 
and so filled with flowers. I dislike Richmond itself exceed- 
ingly ; just a plaice of visit on Sunday — with its hill cover- 
ed with people, evidently labouring, not against its height, 
but their own good dinner. The curse of the steam-boat is 
upon the lovely river ; but some of the villas, inYbedded in 
their own old trees — surrounded by turf the fairy queen 
might tread — girdled with every variety of flowery shrub — 
I do not quite say I could spend the whole day there, but I 
could have a luxurious breakfast — one ought to indulge in 
natural tastes of a morning. Alas ! with what regret do I 
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•ed^the brlek-diMit generation in which we live, so prolific 
in squareSf crescents, places, rows, street8,-*-tall, stiff 
koQsesy with red curtains and white blinds I - If this eitj 
sjfltem of colonization goes on, our children will advertise 
a green tree^ like an elephant, as * this most wonderful pro- 
duction of nature;' and the meaning of green grass will 
•nlj be to be found in the dictionary.'* 

^ What a valuable art will landscape painting be in those 
imjB ! A view from nature will, both for beauty and rarity, 
be the ckef^cBUvre of an artist." 

** 1 must own, landscapes are not my favourite style of 
art : it is the feeling, more than the seeing, of the country 
in which I delight ; the warm, soft air — the many musical 
noises — the wandering through the lights and shadows of 
thick trees, rather than looking on any given point of view." 

** I do agree with you — ^I hate a fine prospect by profes- 
rion— on^ that you are expected to admire, and say fine 
things about ; but in landscapes I like and dislike what I do 
in Wordsworth's poetry : I admire its mountain range of 
dblant hiU and troubled sky— or the lonely spot of inland 
shade, linked with human thought and human interest ; but 
I detest its small pieces of rurality, its sheep and its cows. 
In painting, as in poetry, I like to be somewhat carried out 
•f my every-day existence. For example, I give my ut- 
most praise— or, I should rather say, my homage — to the 
Ode on Immortality, Tintern Abbey, &c. ; but my taste 
revolts from Goody Blake and Harry Gill. Now, Hofland*s 

Cetures are great favourites of mitie : there is not only the 
vely scene— the moon reflected in her softest mirror, the 
wave— but something or other that calls up the poetry of 
■emo rjrjn the gazer ; the battlements of some old castle, 
wnose onfy banner is now of ivy, or a fallen temple whose 
divinity has departed, but whose beauty remains and whose 
* fine electric chain' is one of a thousand associations." 

** While on the subject of pictures, I heard the other day— 
we cannot vouch, as the newspapers say, for the truth of the 
report— -that Lady Walsingham has had her picture and 
her husband's taken in a style at once allegorical and do- 
mestic. His lordship is holding a cage of doves, to which 
sE^Tis'^throwing roses : I understand her ladyship particu- 
larly requested the cage might be richly gilt." 

** As it is the great principle of political economy to tax 
luxuries, why are not reports taxed ? Are they not the 
chief luxuries of society ? Of all my senses, . I thank 
Heaven that of hearing is limited : the dative case is refy 
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well — hearing what is said to me ; but preserve me from the 
ablative case— hearing what is said about me^^^ • 

'* Would Lady Walsingh^m enjoy hearing to-day what 
is said of hetfite yesterday ?" 

'< Ah !*' exclaimed Emily, '* how unkind-*how unjnst 
this is!" 

*< You remember the old proverb, *a fair excha^nge is.no 
robbery' — or the anecdote of Piron, who said that the only 
speeches necessary on admission to the French Acadeiny 
were for the received to say, • Grand merd^ messieurs f 
and for the receivers to reply, ' // n'y a pas de quoiJ* Most 
hosts and guests might exchange these courtesies ; and the 
< Grand mercV of vanity might be answered by the * II n'y 
a pas de quoV of ostentation. We speak ill of our neigh- 
bours, not from ill-nature, but idleness ; satire is^ only the 
jDfty^nne of eonver&alionj people have so ieiir subjects for 
talking about in common with their friends but their friends 
— and it is utterly impossible to dress them as Fontenelle 
did his asparagus, toute en huile.^* 

** One reason why Mr. Heathcote who dines here tondajr 
is e illed so entertaining, is, that, like the conquerors of oMi 
he, gives no quarter." » 

*' I regret my absence," said Lorraine ; '^ but I hare pre^ 
mised to go and congratulate Lady Lauriston on her leaving 
the oaks of her park for the acacias of her villa. Still Ila« 
ment Mr. Heathcote : he knows all the world, and has an 
anecdote for and an epigram upon every body. / He kills 
with diamond arrows; his voice is so low, his smiW so bland, 
his whole manner so gentle, that you are barely aware of 
the concentrated acid and bitter of his speech.! I call 
him cream of tartar. I am eure you will be so much 
amused." - 

Emily felt no such certainty-— she felt as ifshe could never 
be amused again. She wandered into the drawing- room 
alone ; she tried her harp— it was out of tune ; her new 
songs— they were not pretty ; she took up a new novel— it 
was so dull! She went into the front room— it was too 
sunny ; into the back — it was too dark. The sound of 
Lorraine^s cabriolet attracted her to the window ; the fear 
of being seen kept her away. At length it drove off; she 
held her breath to listen to its latest sound: another nearer car- 
riage drowned the roll of the distant wheels, and she felt as 
if even this small pleasure were denied. Strange, how any 
strong feeling refers all things to itself !— we exalt by dint 
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of exaggeration. Not a creature was in the spacious and 
beautiful rooms : she almost started to see some four or five 
whole-length reflections of herself: the solitude made them 
painful : and, catching up a book, she threw herself into aa 
arm*chair, which, at least, had the advantage of being far 
from any glass. 

There is a certain satisfaction in the appearance of em- 
ployment, arid Emily opened her book : but she cotfld not 
read— -her thoughts were far away. Mortification had added 
divers prose notes to the poetry of th^ last few weeks. Her 
first impulse was to deny her feelings even to herself— her 
second to laugh bitterly at such vain deceit. ' Then she re- 
called words, looks, whose softness had misled ;— aJias ! ' a 
slight investigation served to shew how much their colour- 
log had been given by herself: and, as a last resource, she 
began to magnify the merit of Cdward Lorraine. 

Our being attached to a hero almost makes a heroine ; 
and excellence is an excellent excuse for admiration. YeSy 
he was worthy of devotion, such as the heart pays, and once 
only, to the idol it lias itself set up ; but it was to be deep, 
silent, and unsuspected. And Adelaide— she would love 
h*erT~ How kind, how true, were thie next moment^s wishes 
for their happiness ! 

What a pity it is that our most pure and most beautifol 
feelings should spring from false impressions ! What gene- 
rous self-sacrifice— what a world of gentle afifection, were 
now called forth in Emily by a moment's phantasy, whose 
life depended on thai frailest of frail things, a coquette's 
vanity ! 

How untrue, to say youth is the happiest season of our 
life : it is filled with vexations, for almost all its ides are 
false ones ; they must be set right— and often how harshly ! 
Its hopes are actual beliefs ; how often must they be taught 
doubt by disappointment! And then its keen feelings, lay- 
ing themselves so bare to the beak of the vulture experience ! 
Youth is a season that has no repose. 

They spent the next fortnight at Richmond — and a very 
miserable fortnight it was ; for Lady Lauriston's villa was at 
Twickenham, and whether on the river or the road, the ar- 
rangement was always the same— Adelaide was the care of 
Lorraine. Emily soon found her fancy for cultivating the 
friendship of her fair rival was a fancy indeed. Lady Ade- 
laide had been brought up in a proper sense of the danger 
of confidence : youpg friends, as her mother used to ob- 
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serve* are either useless or mischieyous ; and Adelaide dtdy 
considered her young friends as non-entities or rivals. 

If, however, the sister was as cold as politeness, the broth- 
er was being animated very rapidly into something like 
warmth. Now an only son, it was his duty to marry : 
moreover, he thought a married man more comfortable tluui 
a single one : many little liberties were taken with a single, 
never ^aken with a married man : it was purchasing an ex- 
emption from young ladies at once. Finally, he thought 
Emily was in love with him ; she always took his arm in 
walking, and they were sure to sit by each other alj^inner. 
He forffot Emily had no choice. Pre-occupied and absent. 
Lord Merton never came into Emily's head : excepting their 
intervisiting, both families were living rather retired, — so 
there was no third person to say, ** Ah, what a conquest 
you have made !*' ^This phrase, which so often opens the 
eyes to what does not exist, gave here no intimation of ac- 
tual mischief. 

Yet our four lovers were all on the brink of discord. 
Lorraine was beginning to think his divinity not quite so 
divine-p-delays are dangerous-— and neither his vanity nor 
his sentiment was satisfied at the little progress he bad 
made. Adelaide was tiring of flirtation, which had only 
held so long a reign from the death of a relation having 
forced them into most unwilling retirement It was rery 
tiresome of aunts to die, if they were to i>e considered 
relations. 

The second season thus broken up. Lady Lauriston was 
daily impressing on her beauty's mind the necessity of a 
** further-looking hope" and an establishment. Emily was 
sad, weary, and seemed ill : all said late hours were too 
much for her — a good sign, thought her calculating lover, 
in a wife ; and every morning, between the paragraphs of 
the Morning Herald, Lord Merton weighed the advantages 
and disadvantages of wedded life. 

Miss Arundel had never been properly brought out as an 
heiress ; and amazing animation was added to the attach- . 
ment, when, one evening. Lady Lauriston detailed to her 
dear Alfred much excellent advice, and the information th^l 
Emily was her uncle's adopted child, and, as such, certafpk 
of a noble, fortune, — to say nothing of hopes from hS^ 
aunt, whose property her indefatigable ladyship had ascer- 
tained was at her own disposal. 

The next morning, her for once very obedient son rode back 
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with Lorraine. Want of something else to say, and a very 
shady lane, disposed him to con^dence ; and he fortwith 
began a panegyric on himself, and on the good fortune of 
Hiss Arundel, stating, he was now on his road to offer him- 
self and his debts to her acceptance. Lorraine was sur- 
prised. 1 have heard it said that no man ever believes a 
woman can fall in love with his friend : I would add, she 
certainly falls marvellously in his opinion if she does — and 
** Edward's first thoughts were of Lord Morton's divers im- 
perfections. Never had he seemed more selfish or more 
silly : '' but, to be sure, the fool has a title ;" and he amus- 
^ ed himself with recalling all the usual common-places on 
the vanity and ambition of woman, while Merton poured 
into his ear the whole stream of his self-satisfaction. 

They arrived : one said he should prolong his ride for 
an hour or two— the other went into the drawing room. 
Emily was seated in the window ; but there was room for 
two, and her unsuspected lover took his place. Mechani* 
cally she shut the book, assumed an attitude of attention^ 
and prepared a few yeses. Lord Merton began by men- 
tioning the good qualities he required in a wife, and thence 
took occasion to apply them all to Emily ; but his introduc* 
tion had been so long, that she, who knew no earthly reason 
why she should be interested in the various excellences of 
the future Lady Merton, allowed her thoughts to wander, 
and was only roused from her reverie by her hand being 
taken — a little rapture being deemed necessary at her con- 
sent — so her silence had been interpreted — and kissed with 
as much devotedness as Merton could shew any one but 
himself. Surprised and angry, she rose from her seat and 
exclaimed, '* 1 really do not understand " — a sentence Lord 
Merton did not give her time to finish; for ascribing her 
retreat to embarrassment, he was most desirous of sustai 
ing her under the weight of obligation, lest her gratitude 
should be quite fatiguing. Slowly the conviction broke 
upon him that she had not heard what he had been saying. 
^* Am I to understand, madam, that you have not listen- 
ed to what I was mentioning ?" 

Now really sorry and confused, Emily pleaded headachi 

1^ — said she could not account for her 'absence of mind,— > 

P made a thousand excuses, — entreated him to mention what 

he had been saying again, a glimmering idea having crossed 

her mind of a charity fair, about which he had been afiect- 

ing much interest; and referring his thanks to his supposing 

Vol. L— 14. 
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she had promised her assistance, and with floating visions 
of guitars, butterflies, and boots made into pin-cushions, 
now prepared to listen in good earnest. 

With the concentrated anger of fourteen patriots at a list 
of sinecures in which they have no part, or a dozen pro- 
fessors who find they cannot get pupils — nor fees without, 
Lord Merton steadied his voice, almost inarticulate from 
rage, sufficiently to answer, — 

" Yes, Miss Arundel, I will repeat ; but, remember, repe- 
tition is not renewal. I ofliered you the title of Lady Mer- 
ton, I am sorry for you, — good morning ;" and Lord Mer- 
ton left the room, thoroughly convinced of Emily's vain 
regrets, and with quite an elation. of spirit from thinking 
his dignity had been properly supported, and the oflfender 
punished by his nqt repeating the offer. 

Emily sat in the window, sometimes pondering on objects 
without, and then on those within, when Lorraine's entrance 
interrupted a very profound meditation on the strange con- 
trarieties of love affairs in this world. 
' "Has Merton been here this morning?" 

Emily's blush seemed sufficient answer; and Lorraine 
began a laughing succession of questions, congratulations,, 

&.C. 

Now this was really too bad,: — for him to suppose she 
could think of another, and to take her acceptance as a mat- 
ter of course, — and such another, too, as Lord Merton: 
mortification lent a helping hand to vexation. 

Lorraine was Merton's friend. Pray, was it that which 
gate such pleasant piquancy to Emily's bitter and contemp- 
tuous denial of all wish for Merton's hand or heart? Cer- 
tainly he had not remembered till then, what a pity that such 
a sweet creature should be so utterly thrown away. The 
m human heart is like Pandora's box — only it is hatred, not 
hope, that lies curled up at the bottom. It is well we are 
little in the habit of analysing our common and passing 
sensations, — we should be horror-struck at our own quan- 
tity of hate. 

The next day brought a letter from Mr. Arundel,— for 
. the first time he urged his niece's return. 

" I miss," said the letter, ." your lijrht step, and your dear 
smile, more and more every hour. You have many days of 
life before you, — I but a few. I can spare you no longer, 
dearest Emily. You are not happy, — none of your letters 
breathe the buoyant spirit of your age. The l&st of a hoiuie 

• ■.«.". 
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whose branches have dropt off one by one, — whose records 
are filled with those who died in their youth, — child of a 
brother in whom I once dherished all the active hopes I 
never indulged for myself, judge how precious you are in 
my sight. 1 must have you in my own care again, — 1 must 
have my child home." 

Long and bitterly did Eni^ly weep pver this letter, — she 
started with horror from herself. Was it possible that she 
could feel the faintest wish for delay? She recalled the 
many happy hours she had passed among the old trees, or 
reading aloud to her uncle some book whose delight was too 
gretit to keep to herself— she thought of favourite walks ; 
but in the midst of all these recollections she found herself 
holding her breath to catch a distant sound of Lorraine^s 
step, or a tone of his voice ; and her heart sank cold and 
dead, when she remembered that in a few days she should 
listen for them in vain. It was with a feeling of atonement 
she hurried her preparations ; and yet when the morning 
of departure carpe, it seemed scarcely possible it could have 
come so soon. 

(^o time passes so rapidly as that of painful expectancy,—' 
no hour arrives so soon as th<% one we dread. It was a 
morning of July rain — the dreariest of any, perhaps from 
contrast ; we look for sunshine in summer-— or because it 
washes away so many sweet flowers and bright leaves. 
Who, for example, can watch a tree covered with roses 
blown into full beauty, and not regret, even to pain, the 
ravage of a heavy shower on its branches — the growth of ita 
year scattered and destroyed in a morning? But every rose 
in the garden might have been destroyed before Emily had 
pitied them;-^-the eyes that are filled with tears look in- 
wards. ) Physical miseries greatly add to the discomfort of 
mental ones« Madame de Genlis represents one of her 
lovers as deploring the-Ioss of his mistress and his feather- 
bed in a breath : and certainly early rising increases the 
pang of separation, — the raw, damp air, the headaching feel 
of lingering drowsiness, the cold coffee, the hurry of sleepy 
servants : the science of human happiness — and all is science 
now-a-days — is greatly in arrear, or we should fix the mid* 
die of the day for farewells. Regrets, hopes, good wishes, 
&c. mingled together,- -all regretted her departure. Mr. 
Delawarr handed her to the carriage ; she leant forward, and 
caught Lorraine's parting bow ; the iron gate swung to 
loudly and heavily,— like that of Dante, it shut on hope. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

*^ Those firat affections, 
' Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all onr day." 

^^ Though nothing can brin|f^back the hour, 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind : 
In the primal sympathy, 
Which, havmg been, must ever be- 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering — 
In the faith that looks through death." — ^Wokdswokth. 

Of all passions, love is the most engrossing and the most 
superstitious, flow often has a leaf, a star, a breath of 
wind, been held as an omen ! It draws all thin^rs into some- 
what of relation to itself : it is despotic, and jealous of all au- 
thority but its own : it bars the heart against the entrance 
other feelings, and deems wandering thoughts its traitors. 
This empire, and even more than this, did it hold over 
Emily ; yet for a moment its authority was lost, while old 
feelings and former affections came thronging in its place, 
as she caught the last red sunshine on the church windows, 
and saw the old avenue of lime trees, and the shady road, 
which wound through meadows where the hay was doubly 
sweet in the cool evening air. Familiar faces looked eagerly 
at the carriage as it drove rapidly by — it was in the avenue. 
Emily saw her uncle hurry down the steps — ^in another mo- 
ment she was in his arms — a sense of security and sympa- 
thy came over her — tears, long restrained, burst forth ; but 
the luxury of the moment's passionate weeping was inter- 
rupted by her aunt's eager and talkative welcome. 

" We are so glad to see you — thought you were never 
coming home — tea is ready — thought you would like tea 
after your journey— -but have something of supper, too-— 
you must want something more substantial than tea." 

It is curious how inseparable eating and kindness are with 
some people. Mr. Arundel stopped a moment in the hall 
lo look afier the carriage, and Emily followed her aunt into 
the room. 

*< Don't you think him altered, my dear ?" — Emily looked 
quite unconscious of her meaning...your poor, dear uncle- 
sadly broken ; but he would not let you be sent for. I have 
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had all the nursing ; but he was resolved you should enjoy 
yourself. You will find us very dull after London." 

Emily sprang out of the room — her uncle stood in the 
hall — the light of the open door fell full upon him. Pale, 
emaciated, speaking with evident difficulty, he looked, to use 
that common but expressive phrase, the picture of death« 
Her very first thought waa^ . *' 1 must not let him see how 
shocked I am/' 

** With one strong effort, she rejoined her aunt — even 
Mrs. Arundel was startled by her paleness. *' Come, come, 
child," said she, forcing her to drink a glass of wine, '* I 
can't have you (o nurse too. I* dare say your uncle will 
soon be better : he has missed you so — 1 couldn't go walk- 
ing and reading about with him as you used to do. He will 
get into good humour now. I think he fancies a great deal 
of his illness ; but you see he has been moped. Notwith- 
standing all I could say, he would not hear of hurrying you 
home." 

He now came into the room, and drew his seat by Emily. 
He talked sd rejoicingly of her return, so gaily of her Lon- 
don campaign ; but the cheerfulness was an efiort, and the 
silence into which they gradually sank was a relief to the 
party, except Mrs. Arundel. 

(Afiiection exaggerates its own ofi^ences) and, in her per- 
petual self-reproaches for her absence, Emily never remem-^ 
bered that she could not really consider herself to blame for 
what she could neither foresee nor prevent ; all that she 
dwelt upon was, that she had been, as her aunt expressed 
it, away and enjoying herself, while her dear, her kind uncle 
had been ill and solitary. How vividly did she picture to 
herself his lonely walks, the unbroken solitude of his study ! 
— no one to read aloud his favourite passages, or replace 
his scattered books! She gave a furtive glance at the chess 
table — rthe little ivory men seemed not to have been moved 
since their last game. She was in a fair way of persuading 
herself that all his altered looks were to be ascribed to her 
absence. 

What eager resolutions did she make of leaving him no 
more ! How attentive she woyld be — how watch his every 
glance ! She would prevail on him to walk — he must get 
better with all her care. How youth makes its wishea 
hopes, and its hopes certainties ! She only looked on his 
pale face to read recovery. She now broke silence as sud-^ 
denly as she had sank into it. Convinced that he required 

14* 
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amusementy she exerted herself to the utmost to afford it ; 
but her spirits feU to see how completely the exertion of 
listening seemed to exhaust him ;. and when he urged her 
to go to bed early, on the plea that she must be tired with 
her journey, she perceived too plainly it was to prerenther 
observation of his extreme weakness. 

Emily went to bed, and cried herself to sleep ; but she 
woke early. It is like waking in a new world, the waking 
in the morning — any morning, after an entire change of 
place : it seems almost impossible we can be quite awake. 
Slowly she looked at the large old-fashioned bed, with its 
flowered curtains — she recognised the huge manteJ-pieceiL 
where the four seasons were carved in wood — she knew 
her own dressing-table, with its mirror set in silver; a' 
weight hung on h^ mind — she felt a reluctance to waken 
thoroughly. Suddenly she recalled last night — her uncle's 
erident illness flashed upon her memory — and she sprang- 
as hastily from her pillow as if his recovery depended on 
her rising. 

It was scarcely six o'clock, but she dressed'^ and, step- 
ping softly by her uncle's door — for all in his room was 
profoundly quiet — she bent her steps towards the garden; 
and, with that natural feeling of interest towards what is. 
otir own, she turned towards the part which, marked by a 
hedge of the wild rose, had alwieiys been called hers. It 
was at some little distance : in younger days, it had been 
given las a reward and inducement for exercise — for Emily 
in winter preferred her own little niche by the fireside, or 
in summer a seat by her favourite window, where she 'had 
only to put out her hand and bring back a rose, to all the 
running and walking that ever improved constitution or 
complexion ; and though Mr. Arundel was never able to 
imbue her with a very decided taste for weeding, watering, 
^c, still, the garden, connected as it was with his kindness 
and approval, became a sufficient motive for exertion ; and 
our fair gardener bestowed a degree of pains and industry 
on the culture of her flowers, for the sake of showing her 
uncle the care she took of what he gave her, that not even 
an aloe on the verge of flowering — those rare blossoms it 
takes a century to produce, but only a summer to destroy— 
would have obtained for its own sake. 

Nothing is so ingenious in its thousand ways and means 
as aflection. As she passed along the various paths, some- 
thing of neglect struck her forcibly — ^not but that all was in 
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such order as did foil credit to the gardener — ^but her ac* 
customed eye missed much of former taste and selection* 
The profusion of luxuriant creepers were twisted and clip-' 
ped, with a regularity that would have done honour to any 
nursery ground. There wove more rare, and fewer beau- 
tiful flowers than formerly ; and, thanks to the sunflowers 
and marigolds, yellow was the predominant colour. It was 
a relief to turn into the shadowy walk of the thick yews* 
unbroken green, which led to her own portion of the shrub- 
bery. 

In a former age, this walk had been the pride of the do* 
main — eaclLside being a row of heathen gods and goddesses. 
Jupiter with his eagle, Juno with her peacock. Time with 
his scythe, had much outgrown their original proportions ; . 
still the outline remained, and to Emily these relics of syl- 
van statuary seemed like old friends : but the air grew very 
fragrant, and another turn brought her to her own garden. 
There, at least, she traced her uncle — not one of her fa« 
vourites had been forgotten ; and never had the purple and 
perfumed growth of the heliotrope — that sanctuary of odour 
—been so luxuriant, while the bed of the rich crimson clove 
pink was like one of the spice islands, the very Manilla of 
the garden. 

TYou see, Miss Emily,'* said the'gardener, " we did not 
forget you. Master always would come here ; but he has 
not been round our garden these three weeks. Indeed, 
Miss, he took no pleasure in nothing after you went. Why, 
Miss Emily, you look almost as bad as he does. Well, they 
say London is a sad place : nothing will thrive there.V 

For the first time in his life, the old gardener turned 
away without waiting for his accustomed gossip with the 
young mistress, with whom he was very indignant for her 
sojourn in town,— <winter he could have forgiven, but a 
summer in London !-- every successive growth of flowers 
that passed by without Emily's seeing and praising them 
added to the deepness of her ofience. A few words of com* 
pliment to his dahlias would have melted away his anger ; 
but her silence and non-observance of a plat where the 
campanella had been so carefully trained in capital letters 
forming her name, — this was too much, and he stalked oflf in 
one of those fits of dudgeon,^the dearest privilege of an old 
and indulged servant. However, before he reached the 
next walk, his anger softened into pity, and he went on 
muttering,— 
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«* Poor thinff— poor thing ; she's thinking of her uncle. 
Well, well, — she won't have him long to think of, poor 
child. He took no pleasure in nothing after she went." 

These words rang in her ears. She sat down on a little 
garden-seat, and wept long and bitterly. The self-reproach 
of a sensitive and affectionate temper is of the most refined 
and exaggerating nature. Unmixed grief requires and seeks 
solitude — its unbroken indulgence is its enjoyment; but 
that which is mingled with remorse, involuntarily shrinks 
from itself, — it wants consolation — it desires to hear some 
other voice extenuate its faults, — and even while disowning 
and denying the offered excuse, it is comforted. 

It was this feeling that, as Mr. Morton's house in the 
distance caught Emily's eye, made her turn her steps to- 
wards it. Early as it was, she knew that its being the Sab- 
bath would ensure his having risen ; he was an old kind 
friend, — she would hear what he thought of her uncle's 8tate» 
and return before she could be wanted for breakfast. 

A winding walk through the shrubbery brought her to 
the little wicket which opened on the fields through which 
she had to pass. The first field was one of those spots 
which seem dedicated to peace and beauty : it had lately 
been mown, and the thick young grass was only broken by 
an occasional patch of the lilac-coloured clover. Perhaps, 
in times long passed, it had been part of a park, for it was 
as beautifully wooded as the choicest plantation, and with a 
regularity which was like the remains of an avenue — and 
older and finer beeches were not in the country ; while the 
field itself was surrounded by a hazel hedge, the slight 
boughs now weighed down by light green tufts of the nuts. 
A narrow path skirted the side next the road, but it was 
little worn,— the nuts even on the lowest branches were _un- 
gathered ; for, calm and beautiful as was the place, it was 
haunted with one of those evil memories which cling like a 
curse. 

Two young men were travelling this road, bound by that 
early friendship which is one of the strongest of human 
ties ; the one going down to marry the sister of his friend, 
— the other to witness his happiness. They stopped for a 
night at the little inn in the town ; they supped in the most 
exuberant spirits — that contagious mirth which to see is to 
share ; they had their jest on the waiter and for the land- 
lady; they pledged the landlord in the best china bowl, 
which they said had never held such punch before — the 
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green parlour rang with their laughter: suddenly their 
voices were heard in loud dehate,— then the tones were 
lower, hut harsher ; this was succeeded hy entire silence. 
They separated for the night, each^to their several rooms; 
but the bowl of punch was left almost untouched. Next 
morning their rooms were both empty, though in each was 
their travelling bag and portmanteau, and the purse of the 
d§rJ(er one, containing some guineas, was left on the dress* 
ing-table. Their places had been taken in the mail which 
passed that morning ; but they were no where to be found. 
At length, half scared out of his very small senses, a boy 
came running to the inn, with intelligence that a gentleman 
was lying murdered in the beech-tree field : all hurried to 
the spot, where they found the younger of the two stretched 
on the ground — a pistol, which had been discharged, in his 
hand. The cause of his death was soon ascertained — he 
had been shot directly through the heart : at a little dis- 
tance they found another pistol, discharged also, and the 
track of steps through the 4ong grass to the high road, 
where all trace was lost. In the trunk of a beech, opposite 
to the deceased, a bullet was found, evidently the one from 
his pistol. No doubt remained that a duel had been fought; 
and letters were found on the body, which shewed that the 
young men were the only sons of two distinguished families 
in the adjacent county. The one who was to have been 
married had fallen ; of the survivor no tidings were ever 
heard, and the cause of their quarrel remained, like his fate, 
in impenetrable obscurity. 

Enough of murder, and mystery, which always seems to 
double the crime it hides, was in this brief and tragic story 
to lay upon the beautiful but fatal field the memory of blooci. 
The country people always avoided the place ; and some 
chance having deposited the seeds of a crimson polyanthus, 
which had taken to the soil and flourished, universal was 
the belief that the blood had coloured the piimroses; and 
the rich growth of the flowers served to add to the legen- 
dary horrors of one of the most lovely spots in the world. 

The history attached to it could not but recur to Emily 
as she passed, and her heart sank within her — not with fear, 
but at the thought, how much of misery there was in the 
world ; and why should she be spared amid such general 
allotment ? Often had she imaged the wretchedness which 
so suddenly overwhelmed two families— the despair of that 
young bride ; but never came they so vividly before her as 
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now. "Fear and sorrow are the sources of sympathy ; the 
misfortunes of others come home to those who are antici- 
pating their own. > She quickened her steps to gain the next 
field — a green sunny slope leading directly to the vicarage* 
which was also covered with sunshine : a blessing rested 
upon it; it was close by the church-^ne of Norman archi- 
tecture — whose square tower was entirely hidden by the 
luxuriant growth of ivy^J The church was visible, but not 
the churchyard, so that the eye rested on the sign of faith 
and hope, without the melancholy shew of human suffering 
and death which surrounded it. The scene looked so cheer- 
ful ! — the small white house overgrown with jessamine, 
more rich, however, in green than in bloom, the leaves 
overshadowing the flowers, the more. delicate for their rari- 
ty ; the garden, whose gay-coloured beds were now distinct ; 
the quiet of the Sunday mornii^ only broken by the^ mu- 
sical murmuring of the trees, — all was cheerfulness; and 
with one of those sudden changes outward impulses so mys- 
teriously produce, Emily stepped lightly into the little gar- 
den. The old man was. seated by the window, which 
opened to the ground, reading, and she was at hh side be- 
fore he raised bis eyes. /^^ ^\ • - 

" My dear Emily, thiij'is kind." 

" Say selfish, rather," almost sobbed his visitor, for the 
tone of his voice recalled her uncle^ and with that came 
the full tide of recollection and remorse. Mr. Morton also 
remembered — what had been forffotten in the first pleasure , 
of seeing his young favourite — all. he had purposed of com- 
fort. He took her hand, and kimlly led her into the breakfast- 
room ; he opened the Bible, and pointed to one passage — 
*' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord !" Emily read the passage like a 
death-warrant, and burst into passionate reproaches for hav- 
ing left her uncle. 

Mr. Morton had been overruled, not convinced, by the 
tenderness which had kept her in ignorance, to be expiated 
by such bitter after-suffering, He knew Emil}', and he felt 
it would have been more real kindness to have recalled her 
— ^it mattered not from what : any thing of pleasure sacri- 
ficed would ha^re been a cousolation. lie did not attempt 
to give her false hopes — he said little of the ignorance which 
had kept her away — but he dwelt upon what she had still to 
do— the afiectionate care which her uncle was yet able to . 
enjoy and appreciate. ** You must not suffer Mr. Arundel 
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to be much by himself: that sunny terrace was just made 
for an invalid, and your arm will often tempt him to a walk/ 
My sweet Emily, restraint on your own feelings is the best 
proof of love to your uncle/' 
> Few more woi;ds passed, and Emily turned homewards. 
' Hope is the prophet of youth — young eyes will always 
look forwards. Mr. Morton had spoken of exercise and 
attention — they might work miracles : the bright, beautiful 
summer — surely its influence must be gonial ! She looked 
with so much reliance on the thousand indications of exist- 
ence around her — the murmur of the distant village — all 
its varying sounds, its voices, its steps — all blent into that 
one low musical echo which is, nevertheless, such certain 
sign of human neighbourhood. Every bough had its bird 
—every blossom its bee— the long grass was tilled with my- 
riads of insects. Amid so much of life, how diflicult to 
believe in death ! One loss teaches us to expect another, 
but Emily was unfamiliar with the realities of death : there 
was no vacant place in the small circle of her affectionjs — 
she had never yet lost a friend. , 

Both Mr. and Mr^. Arundel were in the breakfast-room, 
and her aunt's Siirill, dry voice was very audible. "Well, 
there is no advising some people to their good : Mrs. Clarke 
told me, she knew three persons cured of exactly your 
complaint, by taking a raw egg before breakfast." 

" The remedy, my dear, was worse than the disease," 
said Mr. Arundel, turning away with an inward loathing 
from the yellow liquid, which, ever since Mrs. Clarke's calli 
had been duly presented every morning. 

" Men are so obstinate ; but I shall beat it up in your tea 
— I can't have the egg wasted : or, there's Emily — I dare 
say it's very good for her." 

Emily's preference of coffee, however, rendered this little 
plan for h«r good of no avail ; so Mrs. Arundel, after a run- 
ning tire of muttered remarks on some people's obstinacy, 
and other people's not knowing what was good for them, 
ended by eating the egg herself. Indeed, as she afterwards 
observed to her friend Mrs. Clarke, " she wanted strength- 
ening quite as much as any of them.^ In truth, poor Mr. 
Arundel had sutifered a complete martyrdom of remedies : 
ground-ivy tea, hartshorn jelly, rhubarb biscuits, &c. were 
' only a few of the many infallibles that had nearly driven 
the cojnplaisant a^mthecarjr out of bis smiles, and Mr. Aruii- 
del t>ut of his senses. 



/ 
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Though it was Sunday, Mrs. Arundel had always some 
AA^usehold arrangements to make; and for the next half 
ho* r— excepting that twice every thing in the room had to 
L( moved to look for her keys, which all the while were in 
her own pocket — Emily and her uncle were left to the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of conversation, whose expression 
was affection, and whose material was confidence. Ah! 
how pleasant it is to talk when it would he impossible to 
say whether speaking or listening is the greatest pleasure. 
Still, Mr. Arundel saw, and saw with regret, that Emily re- 
turned not home the same as she went. The narrative of 
the young carries its hearer along by its own -hopyancy— 
by the gladness which is contagious ; but Emily's recital 
was in the spirit of another age — there lay a fund of bitter- 
ness at her heart, which vented itself in sarcasm ; she spoke 
more truly, more coldly of pleasures than suited her few 
years— -surely, it was too soon for her to speak of their vex- 
ation and vanity. 

But the bustle and hurry which always preceded Mrs. 
Arundel's going to church — for which she was always too 
late — put an end to their conversation, and they hurried 
across the fields — her aunt only interrupting her account of 
how tiresome it was that Mr. Arundel would take nothing 
that did him any good, and of what a deal of trouble she 
had had with him, by incessant inquiries if Emily could hear 
the bell, which, near as they were to the church, no one 
could avoid hearing, if it were going. Most of the congre- 
gation were seated before they arrived, and Emily had no 
time to look round for familiar faces, ere Mr. Morton's 
deep sweet voice impressed even the most thoughtless of 
his listeners with somewhat of his own earnest attention. 

". It is good for me that I have been afilicted," may be 
said in many senses, but in none so truly as in a religious 
one. It is our own weakness that makes us seek for sup- 
port—it is the sadness of earth that makes us look up to 
heaven. Fervently and confidingly did Emily pray that 
day ; and who shall say that such prayers are vain ? They 
may not be granted ; but their faith has strengthened the 
soul, and their hope is left behind : and if the feelings of 
this world did intrude on her devotion, they were purified 
and exalted by thoughts of the world to come. 

Amid the many signs of that immortality of which our 
nature is so conscious, none has the cerjtainty, the convic- 
tioni of affection : we feel that love,.wJiich is stronger and 
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better than life, was made to outlast it. In the memory 
that survives the lost and the dear, we have mute evidence 
of a power over the grave: and religion, while it holds 
forth the assurance of a blessed re-union, is acknowledged 
and answered frQm our own heart. We stand beside the 
tomb, but we look beyond it-^and sorrow is as the angel 
that sits at the gates of heaven. 

Many kindly greetings awaited Emily in the churchyard 
—the more cordial, perhaps, that the givers were inferiors ; 
for, with the exception of the apothecary's lady, who was 
thinking that Miss Arundel, just from London, ought not to 
have come to church in a large straw-bonnet ; — Mrs. Smith 
was one of those quick-eyed persons who take a pattern, or 
something like it, at a glance ; — and the lawyer's feminine 
representative, an expansive and comely dame — qne who 
looked little accustomed~to act, stitl less to think, but with 
the scarlet-shawled (it was July,) silk-bonnetted air of, one 
well to do in the world — and truly, as the husbands of these 
ladies could have witnessed, those have a thriving harvest 
who reap from human sickness and sin ; — with these excep- 
tions, the whole congregation belonged to the order of the 
respectable rather than the genteel — though that word is now 
80 ramified in its branches as to include far more than our 
most speculative ancestors ever dreamed of in their philo- 
sophy. But those now assembled decidedly belonged to 
what a patriot from the hustmgs would call ** that inestima- 
ble class of individuals" — or, as Goldsmith entitles them, 
" their country's pride" — from which we beg leave to differ 
— •*• the peasantry." 

Not that we are in the least detracting from a body of 
people whose honesty and industry we are most ready to 
acknowledge when we find them ; but, thinking as we do, 
that the watch-word of the day, •' melioration," could never 
be better put into action than for the benefit of this very 
class — when we consider the want — and want is the parent 
/Of more crime than even idleness, that root of all evil, as 
our copy-books assure us — the ignorance, often almost bm- 
tality — the discontent, so sadly justified by toil/so unre- 
deemed by aught of higher hope — the mornings of hard 
work — the weekly evenings of dispute — and the Sabbath 
evening of drunkenness : — truly, a country which considers 
such a race' as "her pride," is deplorably in want of some- 
thing to be proud of. Let any one who indulges in such 
mischievous (we say mischievous, where these reveries tak« 

Vol. L— 16. 
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the place of remedies) visions of rural felicity, spend a week 
in the house of any country justice. The innocence of the 
country is very much like its health— a sort of refuge for the 
destitute : the poet talks of its innocence, from not know- 
ing where else to place it — and the physician of its health, 
sending thither his incurable patients, that they may at least 
not die under his hands. 

Few now assembled but had a remembrance of some of 
those thousand little kindlinesses which daily occur in the 
common intercourse of life. How often had her inter- 
cession been asked and obtained ! Not a cottage but she 
had been in the habit of visiting. And who does not 
know that notice is often more gratefully remembered than 
service f— the one flatters, the other onlv obliges us. All 
the children crowded round with mingled impressions of 
joy and fear, according as memories of gingerbread or the 
Catechism prevailed ; for Emily had taken much delight- 
perhaps a little pride — in her school. Sancho Panza says, 
it is pleasant to govern, though only a flock of sheep. 
Mrs. Arundel, however, hurried home — the popularity of 
another requires strong nerves ! — not but tl>at she herself 
was kind in her own way, and charitable too ; but the dif- 
ference was tins — the aunt gave and scolded, the niece gave 
and smiled. 

Mr. Arundel had Iain down some time. Mrs. Arundel 
remained in the parlour whh the medical and legal ladies- 
she for news, they for luncheon — while Emily stole softly 
to her uncle's room. Though the light fell full on his face, 
he was asleep — a calm, beautiful, renovating sleep — and 
Emily sat down by his bedside. » The love which bends over 
ih6 sleeping is, save in its sorrow, like the love which bends 
over the dead — so deep, so solema !, Suddenly he opened 
his eyes, but without any thing of the starting return to 
consciousness with which people generally awake — perhaps 
her appearance harmonised with his dream. "Without speak- 
ing, but with a look of extreme fondness, he took her hand, 
and, still holding it, slept again. 

Emily felt the clasp tighten and tighten, till the rigidly 
ty was almost painful : she had drawn the curtains, lest 
the sun, £ow come round to that side of the house, 
should ehm^ too powerfully ; a strange awe stole over 
her in thlT gloom : she could scarcely, in its present posi- 
tion, discern her uncle's face, and she feared to move. 
The grasp grew tighter, but the hand that held hers toldei ; 
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his breathing had all along been low, but now it was inau- 
dible. Gently she bent her face over his : unintentionally 
— for she dreadied to awaken him — her lips touched his; 
there was no breath to be either heard or felt, and the mouth 
was like ice. With a sudden, a desperate effort, she freed 
her hand, from which her uncle's instantly dropped on the 
bedside, with a noise, slight indeed, but, to her ears, like 
thunder; she flung open the curtains — again the light came 
full Into the room — and looked on a face which both those 
who have not, and those who have before seen, alike know 
to be the fape of death. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

^^ And the presence of death was in the hoase, and the shadows of tho 
grave rested apon it." 

" You had far better, Emily, go to bed, and take a little 
hot wine and water — the nurse can sit up. What," in a 
lower tone, ** is she here for ?" 

*' I cannot— indeed I cannot," was the answer. 

" Well, you always were obstinate ;" and Mrs. Arundel 
took her own advice, viz: the hot wine and water, and the 
going to bed, leaving Emily to that sad and solemn watch 
the living keep by the dead. A week had now elapsed ; and 
let even the most indifferent — those linked to the dead by 
no ties of love or kindred — say what such a week is. The 
darkened windows-.-the empty rooms, whose very furniture 
looks unfamiliar in the dim, excluded light — the stealthy 
steps, the whispering voices — faces with a strange, because 
necessary, gravity — and, whether it be thos« bowed down 
with real aflliction, or those whose Only feeling can be the 
general awe of death, all differing from their ordinary selves. 
And, with one of life's most usual, yet most painful con- 
trasts—while the persons are so much changed, yet the 
things remain the same. The f^voi|rite chair, i^eyer to be 
filled again by its late occupier — -'the vacant place at table 
—a pipture, perhaps now with more of life than its original 
— the thousand trifles that recall some taste' or habit — and 
all these things so much more deeply felt when no long ill- 
ness ha3 already thrown events out of their usual circle, 
already broken in upon all old accustomed ways. When 
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he who is now departed was amon^t us but yesterday— 
when there has been, as it were, but a step from the fireside 
to the deathbed— a surprise and a shock add to the sorrow 
. which takes us so unawares. And then the common events 
that fill up the day in domestic life — the provision for the 
living made in the presence of the dead ; in one room a 
dinner, in the other a coffin — that strange mixture of ordi- 
nary occurrence and unusual situation. And yet 'tis well : 
— make that week the gloomiest we can— exclude the glad 
daylight — silence the human voice and step — yet how soon, 
amid the after-hurry and selfishness of life, will that brief 
space of mourning be forgotten ! There is wisdom in even 
the exaggeration of grief-— there is little cause to fear we 
should feel too ipuch. 

it was nearly one o'clock when Emily began her solitary 
watch ; and as the last sound died along the passage, her 
heart died within her too. Who shall account for the cold, 
creeping sensation that, in the depth of night, steals over 
us? Who is there that has not felt that vague, but strong 
terror, which induces us — to use a childish but expressive 
phrase — to hide our head under the bedclothes, as if there 
was some appearance which to look for was to see ? — when 
we ourselves could give no definite cause for our fear, which 
our reason at the very moment tells us is folly, and tells us 
so in vain. 

Even grief gave way before this sensation in Emily. She 
had said to herself that she would pray by the dead — take a 
long, last gaze; on features so dear ; and now she was rivet- 
ed to her chair by a creeping terror, perhaps^ worse for 
having no ostensible cause. The arm-chair where she sat 
seemed a protection ; what did, what could she dread in 
moving from it? She knew not, but she did dread. Her- 
sight seemed to fail her as she looked round the vast dim 
room : the old painted ceiling appeared a mass of moving 
and hideous faces — the huge faded red curtains had, as it 
were, some unnatural motion, as if some appalling shape 
were behind — and the coffin — the unclosed coffin— left un- 
closed at her earnest prayer— her limbs refused to bear her 
towards it, and her three hours' vigil passed in mute terror 
rather than affliction. Suddenly a shadow fell before her— - 
and not if life had depended on its suppression, could Emily 
have checked the scream that arose to her lips ; it was only 
the nurse, who, her own sleep over, was to share the few 
hours that yet remained. The relief of a human faee«<^th 
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SDund of a human Toice-^Emily felt absolutely grateful for 
the old woman's company, it was oppressively hot, and 
the nurse, drawing back the heavy curtains, opened one of 
the windows. Though the shutters still remained closed, 
a gleam of daylight came warm and crimson through each 
chink and crevice — *' and it has been light some time," 
thought Emily ; and shame and regret, at having wasted in 
fear and folly hours so sacred, so precious, smote upon her 
inmost heart. Seated in an arm-chair, with her back to the 
light, her companion was soon again sleeping ; and Emily, 
kneeling beside the coffin, looked for the last time on her 
juncle. ^ 

Deep as may be the regret, though the lost be the dearest, 
nay, the. only tie that binds to earth, never did the most 
passionate grief give way to its emotion<|in the presence of 
the dead. Awe is stronger than sorrow : there is a calm, 
which, though we do not share, we dare not disturb : the 
chill of the grave is around them and us. i have heard of 
the beauty of the dead : it existed in none that I have seen. / 
The unnatural blue tinge which predominates in the skin ' 
and lips ; the eyes closed, but so evidently not in sleep-— 
in rigidity, not repose ; the set features, stern almost to re- 
proof; the contraction, the drawn, shrunk look about the 
nose and mouth ; the ghastly thin hands, — Life, the anima- 
tor, the beautifier — the marvel is not, how thou couldst de- 
part, but how ever thou couldst animate this strange and 
fearful tenement ! Is there one who has not at some time 
or other bent down — with that terrible mingling of affection 
and loathing impulse, each equally natural, each equally 
beyond our control — bent down to kiss the face of the deadt 
and who can ever forget the indefinable horror of that 
touch? — the coldness of snow, the hardness of marble felt 
in the depth of winter, are nothing to the chill which runs 
through the veins from the cold hard cheek, which yields 
no more to our touch : icy and immovable, it seems to re- 
pulse the caress in which it no longer has part. 

Emily strove to pray ; but her thoughts wandered in spite 
of every effort. Prayers for the dead we know are in vain ; 
and prayers for ourselves seem so selfish. The first period 
is one of such mental confusion — fear, awe, grief, blending 
and confounding each other; we are, as it were, stunned by 
a great blow. Prayers and tears come afterwards. 

She was roused from her reverie by words whose sense 
she comprehended not, but mechanically she obeyed the 

15- ^ 
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nurse, who led her into the adjoining room. It w^s her uncle's 
dressing closet, and his clothes were all scattered about. 
There is no wretchedness like the sight of these ordinary 
and common objects — that these frail, worthless garments 
should thus outlast their wearer ! But the noise in the next 
room became distinct — heavy steps, suppressed but unfami-i 
liar — ^a clink as of workman's tools — and then the harsh 
grating sounds : thej were screwing down the coffin. She 
threw herself on her knees; she buried her head in the 
cushions of the chair in vain ; her sense of hearing was 
acute to agony ; every blow struck upon her heart ; but the 
stillness that followed was even worse. She rushed into 
the next room : it was empty^the coffin was gone ! The 
sound of wheels, unnoticed till now, echoed from the paved 
court-yard — the windows only looked towards the garden ; 
but the voices of strangers, from whose Very thought she 
shrank, prevented her stirring. Slowly one coach after 
another drove off; she held her breath to catch the last 
sound of the wheels. All in a few minutes was silence^ 
like that of the grave to which they were journeying. ' 

Emily suddenly remembered that one of the windows 
commanded a turn in the road. She opened it just in time 
to see the last black coach wind slowly through the boughs, 
so green, so sunny : that, too« past^*-and Emily sunk backj^ 
as if the conviction had but just reached, her, that her uncle 
was indeed dead \ 



CHAPTER XXVII, 

^* He seemed 
To common lookers on like one who dreamed 
Of idleness in groves Elysian. Ah, well-a-day T 
"Why should our young Endymion pine away?" 

KEATff.^ 

'^ The fateful di}^ passed by ; and then there came 
Another and another." — Mar^cian Colonna. 

" Do you know this Lord Etheringhame of whom I hear 
such romantic histories ?" said Adelaide Merton to her bro-^ 
ther. 

«* Not I. There's devilish good shooting in his woods y 
but they say he won't let a creature come niear bi3 grou9d& 
%-»-he can't bear to see any bod;^^'^ 
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«* How very interesting !** 

♦« A greaX fool." 

•* It is a noble place." 

*' He is not married, Adelaide.^' 

*' Do you know,'^ said the lady, reining her horse closer 
to her brother's, with vihom^faute demieux^ she was ridings 
^* I have taken a strange whim into my head ? Now, Alfred, 
do let us contrive an introduction to this most unsociable 
gentleman. I am dying of ennui at my uncle's,, and it would 
be quite an adventure." 

" You are mighty clever-»-always were, in managing your 
own matters — not so stupid as you think me. What do you 
want with Lord Etherins^hame ?" 

*' Want with him ! Nothing but the pleasure of doing 
what nobody else could-i«*gaining admittance into this inhos^ 
pitable castle." 

'* Fine shooting,'^ again muttered Lord Merton ; *' and if 
I knew Lord Etheringhame, he might ask me to shoot over 
his grounds." 

Campbell talks of the magic of a name-— yes, if the name 
be partridges. 

•' Weil, Adelaide ; but how do you mean to contrive it!* 

" The yery elements conspire for me," replied Adelaide,, 
pointing to two or three rain-drops on her habit. " We are 
now in the only permitted road of the Park ; but young 
people are very thoughtless. These fine old trees, a good 
point of view, tempt us to diverge-r-we take this road,'^ 
turning her horse into one closely shaded by beech : " this, 
after a few more turns, brings us to a kind of pavilion. By 
that time— I do like showery weather— -yonder black cloud 
will obh'ge us with its contents. You insist oti my taking 
shelter in the pavilion : there we find Lorcl Etheringhame, 
We are distressed beyond measure at the intrusion — so sur-. 
prised at finding him there. Talk of my delicate health : 
your romantic gentlemen have a great idea of delicacy. 
Leave the rest to me." 

" Be sure you turn the conversation on shooting.'^ 

But the rain, which now began to fall in good ^earnest,, 
somewhat hurried their proceedings. A smart gallop brought 
them to the pavilion. A gallop always puts people in a 
good humour; and Merton helped his sister to dismount 
more amiably than she expected. 

They entered ; and, sure enough, there was Lord Ether- 
ioghami.e. The intelligeoee of that pjorreyor of riogl«tA 
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and reports, her maid, was true, that here he usually speni 
jhis mornings. Apologies, and assurances that apologies 
were needless — exclamations at the weather, filled up the 
first ten minutes. 

The surprise was something of a shock ; but people may 
be frightened into their wits as well as out of them ; and 
the necessity for exertion usuallj brings with it the power 
— and really Lord Etheringhame succeeded wonderfidly 
well. Conversation became quite animated ; the beauty of 
the scenery led to painting ; painting to poetry. It was 
singular how well they agreed. It was very true Adelaide 
had read little more than the title-page of the works they 
talked about ; but where a ]^erson is predetermined to ac- 
quiesce, comparative criticism is particularly easy. Per- 
haps his constitutional timidity had done more towards 
banishing Etheringhame from society than his melancholy; 
perhaps that shame attendant on change of opinion, how- 
ever justifiable, (we hate to contradict ourr^elves, it is so 
rude,) also supported the claims of a seclusion which had 
long been somewhat wearisome : but here time had not 
been given him for thick-coming fancies — and he found 
himself talking, nay, laughing, with a very lovely creature, 
and secretly asking himself, where was the embarrassment 
of it ? 

But neither showers nor any other means of human feli- 
city, ever last. The clouds broke away,, and the sun shone 
most provokingly in at the windows — a fact instantly stated 
by Lord Merton, who was getting very tired of a conver- 
sation which as yet had not turned on his sort of game. 

Adelaide was too scientific to prolong her stay : she had 
made her impression, and never had she looked more lovely. 
The slight, finely turned shape was seen to advantage in 
the close habit; its dark colour was in good contrast to a 
cheek flushed into the purest and most brilliant crimson by 
exercise ; while her bright hair, relaxed by the rain, hung 
down in that half-curled state, perhaps its most becoming. 
A lingering hope of the covies gave unusual animation to 
her brother's manner, when he hoped their acquaintance 
was only begun : here Adelaide interposed : 

*'Mammra would be go delighted to offer her thanks. I 
am such a spoiled child, that every thing is of consequence. 
You do not know what an important thing a cold of mine 
is. But really we are such quiet people, I am afraid to ask 
you where there is so little inducement, unless" — and here 
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she laughed one of those sweet frank laughs of childish re- 
liance — ** unless you come to see ourselves/' 

What could a gentleman say but yes — "such quiet peo- 
ple," "only ourselves?" Why a refusal would be down- 
right rude : nothing like putting a person under an obliga- 
tion of doing what they wish. Our recluse said, " He must 
do himself the honour of inquiring if Lady Adelaide had 
taken cold." 

Off they rode, and left a blank behind. Etheringhame 
took up a book, and thought how much pleasanter it was to 
talk than to read. He walked out — looked at his watch-— 
wondered it was not later — wished dinner were ready ; in 
short, was in that most uncomfortable situation — of a young 
gentleman who has nothing to do : went to bed, and spent 
a restless night. 

*' Very well managed," said Adelaide, as they rode that 
morning away from the pavilion. 

"I am sure," rejoined Merton, **I would not have gone 
in but for your promise about the shooting. Not a word 
did you say, though : — ^you won't find it so easy to take me 
•in again." 

" Wait a little, my good brother, and when those manors 
are at my feet, you shall shoot over them till you have kill- 
ed partridges enow for a pyramid." 

A single " humph " — much the same sort of reply as the 
swine made to the lady in love with him— was the fraternal 
answer ; and they proceeded homewards. 

With all the pleasant consciousness of meritorious en- 
deavour and successful pursuit, did Adelaide hasten to her 
mother's dressing-room, which only that very morning had 
been the scene of most ungracious recrimination, — the 
daughter complaining bitterly of a summer of life's most 
important, t. e. most marriageable time, being wasted in a 
neighbourhood whose only resemblance to heaven was, that 
there was neither marrying nor giving in marriage.-r-there 
was not so much as a widower in the county. Certainly, 
her uncle Mr. Stanmore's residence, where they were upon 
a visit, had but a poor perspective for a young lady with 
speculation in her eyes. The mother, in return, eloquent 
on the folly of flirtation, and the involvement of debt — 
said Edward Lorraine might have been secured—and the 
parties had separated in sullen silence. 

Lady Lauriston was therefore proportionably surprised 
to see the young lady re-enter, all smileSy eagerness, and* 
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apologies. Her adventures were soon recoanted— plani 
formed — and assistance promised. Lord Etheringhame'g 
noble descent and nobler fortune rose in vivid perspective. 

The. next morning Lady Adelaide was surprised by her 
visitor at her harp. The open window and the figure 
were quite a picture — and Algernon had an eye for the pic- 
turesque. The Countess, however, only allowed time for 
effect, and entered. ^Conversation was soon pleasantly and 
easily begun. -Nothing like feminine facilities for dis- 
course ; and with little talent and less information, — but 
with a tact, which, commenced by interest and sharpened 
by use, stood in lieu of both, — Lady Lauriston was a wo- 
man with whom it would be as weasisome to talk, as it 
would be to perambulate long a straight gravel walk and 
neatly arranged flowers ; but the first approach was easy — 
nay, even inviting. Lady Adelaide was what the French 
term spirituelle — one of those epithets which, like their 
bijouterie and souvenirs, are so neatly turned. Both saw 
at a glance that the common topics of the day would have 
reduced Algernon to silence ; he could take no part where 
•he was so profoundly ignorant. Each, therefore, aided the 
other in guiding the dialogue to general subjects of taste, 
blent with a little tone of sentiment. 

Imperceptibly the morning slipped away. Mr Stanmore 
came in. Lady Lauriston confessed the early hours they 
kept. Dinner was just ready, and Lord Etheringhame 
staid ; and after, when the gentlemen were left to their 
wine tete-a-tete — for Merton was from home — the uncle un- 
consciously forwarded all their plans. A plain, good man, 
whose kindness was the only obstacle to his shrewdness, 
and who, if sometimes wrong in his judgment, was only so 
from leaning to the favourable side, Mr. Stanmore was rejoic- 
ed, to see his neighbour though but for a day leave a seclusion 
which very much militated against the ideas of one whose 
utility was of the most active description. A man of less 
warmth of heart might have been too indifferent — one of 
more refinement too delicate — to touch on Lord Ethering- 
hame's habits. A kindly intention is often the best elo- 
quence ; and whether the prosperity of an argument, like 
that of a jest, lies in the ear of him who hears; ceitainly 
Mr. Stanmore had not his arguments so frequently followed 
by conviction. But the repose of oujr recluse had lately 
been broken in upon by divers and vexatious complaints. 
Grievances to be redressed, leases to be renewed, and a few 
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plain facts of the mismanagement and even misconduct of 
those around him, stated by an eye-witness, brought forci- 
bly forward the evil of his indolent solitude. Hitherto he 
liad consoled himself by that most mischievous of axioms 
-—It hurts no one but myself. He was now obliged to ac- 
knowledge that it injured others also ; — and when Mr. Stan- 
more proposed a ride round a part of the estate now in sad 
and wasteful disorder, it met with ready acquiescence from 
his guest. 

The evening passed delightfully. Adelaide soon fouTid 
that talking of his brother was a great source of pride and 
pleasure to Algernon, in whom she forthwith expressed great 
interest, but of the most subdued and quiet kind. The 
avowal that a gentleman is a young man whom every one 
ipust admire, never implies any very peculiar admiration on 
the part of the speaker ; still, the acquaintance was a bond 
of union between them. The character that Adelaide was 
now supporting was one of unbroken spirits and natural vi- 
vacity, with an under-tone of deep feeling which as yet had 
never been called forth. The liveliness was on the princi- 
ple of contrast — the feeling on that of sympathy. For a love 
affair, a mixture of the two is perfect. Love is at once 
the best temptation for a hermit, and the best cure for a 
tnisanthrope. * 

All the evening he thought her most fascinating ; but 
when, on his departure, both Mr. Stanmore and Lady Lau- 
riston pressed the renewal of his visit, she looked towards 
him with a sweet, sudden glance of hope — and then drop- 
ped her eyes with such an exquisite mixture of eagerness 
and embarrassgient, he felt she was quite irresistible. Va- 
nity is love's visier, and often more powerful than his 
master. 

d Lord Etheringhame rode home slowly and musingly. A 
thousand delicious sensations quickened the beating of his 
pulses ;...a beautiful face floated before him— -a [delicate 
voice sounded, fairy-like, in his ear ; all of imagination 
which had lain dormant sprang up again — ^like colours in a 
painting brought from some dusty corner into a clear, 
bright light. 

We talk of the folly of dreams — the waking and the vain 
we should rather envy their happiness : analyse their mate- 
rials — foresee their end—- and what remains ? Vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

Much it would hava added to Lord Etheringhame's'en- 
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joymentf could he have known that his feelings were being 
calculated upon by a beautiful coquette and a match-making 
mother ; that it was his castle that was more matter of con- 
quest tlian himself; and that his family diamonds were his 
fair mistress's only idea of domestic felicity ! 

Oh, Life! — the wearisome, the vexatious — whose plea- 
sures are either placed beyond our reach, or within it when 
we no longer desire them— -when youth toils for the riches, 
age may possess but not eftjoy ;-»-where we trust to friend- 
ship, one light word may destroy ; or to love, that dies 
even of itself; — where we talk of giory^ philosophical, 
literary, military, political^ — die, or, what is much more, live ^ 
for it — and this coveted possession dwells in the consent of 
men of whom no two agree about it. First, let us take it i 
(n its philosophical point of view : the philosopher turns 
from his food by day, his sleep by night, to leave a theory 
of truth to the world, which the next age discovers to be a 
falsehood. Ptolemy perhaps bestowed as much thought oo, 
and had as much pride in his solar system as Galileo. — 
Then in its literary, and truly this example is particularly 
encouraging : the poet feeds the fever in his veins — works 
himself up to the belief of imaginary sorrows, till they are 
even as his own — writes, polishes, publishes — appeals first 
to a generous and discriminating public, then discovers Uiat 
posterity is much more generous, and discriminating also— 
and bequeaths his works to its judgment. Of the hundred 
volumes entitled ** The British Pofets," are there one dozen 
names *' familiar as household words" (that true glory of 
the poet) among them? — Come we next to the military: 
the conquerer Alexander, in the danger and hurry of a 
night attack, when the flash of the sword and the glitter of 
the spear were the chief lights of the dark wave, dashed 
fearlessly on, encouraging himself with the thought, •* This 
do I for your applause, oh, Athenians P It would be very 
pleasant to the warrior, could he hear the Athenians of our 
a^e call him a madman and a butcher ! — The politician— 
on. Job I the devil should have made you prime minister- 
set the Tories to impeach your religion, the Whigs your 
patriotism---pIaced a couple of Sunday newspapers before 
you — he certainly would have succeeded in making you 
cvrse and swear too ; and then posterity — it will just be a 
mooted point for future historians, whether you were the 
saviour, the betrayer, or the tyrant of your country, those 
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being'the three choice epitaphs kept for the especial me of 
patriots in power. ' 

Or — to descend to the oidinary ranks and routine of life 
Y-'we furnish a house, that our friends may cry out on our 
extravagance or bad taste ^t-.we give dinners, that our 
guests may hereafter find fault with our cook or our cellar ; 
— *we give parties, thfit three parts of the company may rail 
at their stupidity ;«-*-we dress, that our acquaintance may 
revenge themselves on our silks, by finding fault with our 
appearance ; — we marry : if well, it was interest— if badly, 
it was insanity; — we die, and even that is our own fault; if 
we TTaH but done so and so, or gone to Dr. such a one, the 
accident would not have happened. A man accepts a bill 
for his (riend, who pays it-— the obligation is held trifling. 
*' What's in a i\ame ?" He fails— you have to pay it, and 
every one cries out against your folly. Oh, Life ! what 
enables us to surmount your obstacles — to endure your dis-. 
appointments — to believe your promises — but your illu- 
sions? 

There is a pretty German story of a blind man, who, 
eren under such a misfortune, was happy — happy in a wife 
whom he passionately loved : her voice was sweet and low, 
and he gave her credit for that beauty which (he had been 
a painter) was the object of his idolatry. A physician came, 
and, curing the disease, restored the husband to light, 
which he chiefly valued, as it would enable him to gaze on 
the lovely features of his wife. He looks, and sees a face 
hideous in ugliness ! He is restored to sight, but his happi- 
ness is over. Is not this our own history ? Our cruel phy- 
sK^ian is Experience. 

Xord Etheringhame, however, was esjoying himself. No 
illusions are so perfect as those of love*-^none, therefore, so 
pleasant. Like most imaginative people, Algernon was 
very susceptable to beauty. Perhaps it is with that attri- 
bute they so profusely endow their creations, and it comes 
to them with the charm of familiarity. And also, like most 
indolent people, he easily yielded to any impression : his 
character may be summed up by saying, he would have 
made an exquisite woman. 

In the course of a few weeks the surprise excited in his 
household was raised to its height; for the housekeeper 
-had orders to prepare a luncheon for a party coming to see 
the castle. The day arrived, and with it Lady Lauriston. 
and her daughter. Enough had been heard of its history. 

Vol L— 16. 
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to know that the study would he rather awkward as a show- 
room in company ; but a titC'd'tdte is so confidential. With 
a little of mamma's assistance, Adelaide contrived to sepa*' 
rate from the others, enter the room alone, and Lord Ether- 
inghame was obliged to follow. " Constancy till death" is 
a common motto on glass seals — very proper substance for 
such an inscription ; and before the picture of his late love, 
Algernon offered his vows to the new. Sympathy and con- 
fidence open the heart wonderfully ; and Adelaide left that 
room the future Countess of Etheringharae. 

Lady Lauriston was astonished and affected, after the 

roost approved fashion. Mr. Stanmore was really surprised ; 

• and having some idea that, it was a man's duty to marryt 

;(he had had two wives himself), was very ready with his 

rejoicings and congratulations, which Lady Lauriston di- 

,* verted most ingeniously from the lover, whose nerves she 

still considered in a most delicate state. 

One disagreeable part of the business remained for Alger- 
non, which was to write to his brother. Change of opinion 
is like waltzing; — very much the fashion, and very proper ; 
but the English have so many ridiculous prejudices, that 
they really do both as if they were doing something very 
. wrong. 

It is to be doubted whether Lord Etheringhame, after 
destroying some dozen sheets of paper, and pens the pro- 
- duce of a whole flock of geese, would not aimost sooner 
have renounced his beautiful bride, than have had his letter 
to write — only that the former alternative M^as now the 
greater trouble of the two. 

" After all," said the unwilling writer, ** I am only doing 
what Edward himself advised. I wish I had not been quite 
80 positive when he was last here." 

All who hate letter- writing, particularly on disagreeable 
subjects, can sympathise with Lord Elheringhame. It is 
very pleasant to follow one's inclinations ; but, unfortu- 
nately we cannot follow them all. They are like the teeth 
sown by Cadmus ; they spring up, get in each other's way, 
and fight. 

The letter was at length written and despatched ; — then, 
as usual, came the afterthoughts of a thousand things left 
unsaid, or that might have been said so much better. Alger- 
non started up ; — man and horse were hurried after the 
epistle ; — but time, tide, and the post, wait for no one ; — it 
was off by the mail. 
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Well, an obstinate temper is ▼ery,disagre^b1e« particu*:, 
larly inNi wife ; a passionate one very shocking in a child ; 
but, for one's own particular comfort, Heaven help the pos- 
sessor pf an irresolute one ! Its day of hesitation — its 
night of repentance — the mischief it does — the miseries it 
feels ! — its proprietor may well exclaim, •* Nobody can tell 
what I suffer but myself !" -' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

■ 

** Thus death reigns in all the portions of our time. The autumn^ 
with its fruits, provides disorders for us, and the winter's cold 
turns them into sharp diseases ; and the spring brings flowers to 
strew our hearse, and the summer gives green turf and brambles 
to bind upon our graves/' 

^ You can go no whither, but you tread upon a dead man's bones." 

Jeremy Taylor. 

In all the slowness of sorrow, in all the weariness of 
monotony, had the last few months worn away : Emily re- 
covered from regretting her uncle only to find how much 
she missed him. It is a wretched thing to pass one^s life 
among those utterly incapable of appreciating us ; upon 
whom our sense or our sentiment, our wit or our affection, 
are equally thrown away: people who make some unreal- 
and distorted picture of us — say it is our likeness, and act 
accordingly. 

After the first grief, or rather fright, of Mr. ArundePs 
death, and when broad hems and deep crape-falls had been 
sufficiently discussed to have induced an, uninitiated person 
to believe that people really died to oblige others to wear 
bombaiiin ; Mrs. Arundel went back to her ordinary avoca- 
tions— <-small savings and domestic inspections. To her the 
putting out* of an extra candle* or detecting an unfortunate 
housemaid letting a sweetheart into the kitchen,* were posi* 
tive enjoyments* Intended by nature for a housekeepelr» 
it was her misfortune, not her fault, that she was Xhe mis- 
tress. She was one of those who, having no internal, are 
entirely thrown upon external resources ; they must be 
amused and employed by the eye or the ear, and that in a 
small way. She never read — news was her only idea of 
conversation. As she often observed, ^' she^ad no notion 
of piking about what neither cfoncerned herself nor her 
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neiffhbours.^ Without being vulgar in her manners — that, 
early and accastomed habits forbade — she was vulgar in her 
mind. She had always some small, mean motive to ascribe 
to every action, and invariably judged the worst, and took 
. .the most unfavourdble view of whatever debateable subject 
came before her. Like most silly people, she was selfish; 
and the constant fear of being overreached, sometimes gave 
a degree of shrewdness to her apprehensions. Your weak 
animals are almost always cunning : and when any event, 
liowever improbable, justified suspicions, perhaps quite un- 
justifiable in the onset, then great was her small triumph — 
that ovation of the little mind : to borrow again one of her 
own favourite expressions, " Well, well, I don't set up for 
being so over clever; Tm none of your bookish people; 
but, thank Heaven, I have plenty of common seiise*' — as if 
common sense were occasioned- by the mere absence of 
higher qualities ! 

The secret of Mrs. Arundel's character was, that she was 
a very vain woman, and had never had her vanity gratified. 
As an only child, she had enjoyed every indulgence but 
flattery. Her father and mother had been, after the fashion 
of their day, rather literary : the lady piqued herself upon 
writing such clever letters ; and the gentleman had main- 
tained a correspondence with the Gentleman's Magazlue, 
touching the reign to which two brass candlesticks in the 
parish church belonged ; which important and interesting 
discussion arrived at every thing but a conclusion. 

Her deficiency in, and disinclination to, all kinds of litera- 
ry pursuits*— the utter impossibility of making the young idea 
shoot in any direction at all, occasioned such accomplished 
parents to undervalue, if possible, Mrs. Arundel's under- 
standing. In short, as her mother justly observed, in a very 
clever letter to Mrs. Denbigh, her corresponding friend} 
•• she was just fit to be married." And married she was, 
thanks to the affinities of landed property ! 

To prettiness — even with her most becoming cap, or her 
most indulgent mirror, she could make no pretension. Her 
ambition had hitherto* been confined to being the best of* 
wives, — so she scolded the servants — opened no book but 
her book of receipts — nmade soup without meat — decocted 
cowslips, parsnips, ciirrants, and gooseberries, which, if not 
good wine, were very tolerable vinegar — bought bargains^ 
for which no possible use could afterwards be found — worried 
ber husband with petty economy, a^d yet contrived to^om^ 
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bine all this with a very handsome share of personal expense ; 
and as to her accountSt they would have puzzled the calculat- 
ing boy himself.' 

While Mr. Arundel lived, the innate respectability of his 
character communicated itself in a degree to hers. Natural-* 
ly of quiet Itnd retired habits, the seclusion of his library, at 
first a refuge, soon became a necessity. At home he had no 
society ; his wife's conversation was made up of small com- 
plaints, or smaller gossip; his health was too delicate, his 
tastes too refined, for the run of county sports and county 
dinners — he was therefore thrown much upon his own re- 
sources, and his books became, what Cicero emphatically 
calls them, his friends and companions. But though they 
employed, they did not absorb; and he early saw the pro- 
priety of a check on many domestic theories, equally de- 
structive of credit and comfort; and little manoeuvres to 
avoid his disapprobation, or conceal from his knowledge, 
were the grand employment of his lady's most abstruse 
faculties; so that if Emily missed his society, Mrs. Arundel 
still more missed his authority. 

The delightful feeling of opposition — obstinacy is the 
heroism of little minds — was pist; she had, howeverVfound 
a great resource in the society of a Mrs. Clarke. That per- 
fect knowledge of our neighbours — which, in spite of the 
selfishness ascribed to human nature, is always so much more 
interesting than o.ur own — only to be obtained by personal 
inspection, from which Mrs. Arundel was, in her present 
early stage of widowhood, debarred, was supplied by this 
invaluable friend, with all the poetry of memory. \ 

Pleasant was the sound of Mrs. Clarke's clogs deposited 
in the hall — a whole host of circumstantial details, inferences, 
and deductions, waited thereupon ; or when the Doctor 
could be induced to stir out of an evening by the overpower^ 
ing temptation of '*my dear, poor Mrs. Arundel is all alone: 
it would be but kind if we stepped in to see how she is.'' 

"All alone, indeed! Hasn't she got her niece?" 

**Ah ! that puts me in mind that Miss Eniily was saying 
you owed her her revenge at chess." 

<' Did you tell cook to put by the leg of the turkey, to be 
deviled for my supper t" 

*^ Talking of supper, poor Mrs. Arundel would keep a 
pheasant, sent yesterday, for our supper to-night. I can 
assure yon she quite relied on our coming ; and, to tell you 
the truth, I did not refuse, I am always glad when you go 
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to the Hall — that old Port wine of poor dear Mr. ArundePd 
is quite a medicine to you." 

" Well, as you say, poor thing! she is very louely — I donH 
care if we do go ; though Mis8 Emily is not much companyj^ 
except to play cliess.'* 

Evening after evening was thus passed away — poor Emily 
tied to the chess-hoard with an adversary who seemed to 
look upon her as a machine to move the pieces, with which 
he could he cross when beaten ; while the two ladies discuss- 
ed such circumstantial evidence as the day had collected, 
and communicated their various fancies founded on the said 
facts. Can it be wondered at that Emily's thoughts would 
zander from scenes like these? Thoughts rarely wander 
without an object; and that object once found, they fix there 
with all the intensity which any thing of sentiment acquires 
in solitude or idleness. 

Absence is a trial whose resylt is often fatal to love ; but 
there are two sorts of absence. I would not advise a lover 
to stake his fortune or iiis feeh'ngs on the faith of the mis- 
tress whose absence is one of flattery, amusement, and that 
variety of objects so destructive to the predominance of one 
—at least^not to trust an iiicipient attachment to such an 
ordeal i( l)ut he may safely trust absence which is passed in 
loneliness, where the heart, thrown upon itself, finds its 
resource in that most imaginative faculty — memory. The 
merits of that lover must be small indet d, whom a few lonely 
walks, the mind filled with thoa^ dreaming thoughts which 
haunt the favourite' path in the shrubbery, or undf.r the old 
trees of the avenue; a few evenings passed singing those 
songs he once heard ; or during a chain of those romantic 
plans which occupy the thoughts while the fingerjs are busy 
with lacework or salin^stitch needle-work — ^why, a love* 
dream has no greater assistant ; — again, I say, a lover must 
have few merits indeed, whom a few such mornings and 
evenings do not Yaise into a standard of perfection ; and 
till, fi-om thinking how happy one might be with him, it 
seems next to an impossibiiitj to be happy without him. 

Every girl has a natural fancy for enacting, the heroine-*- 
ahd, generally speaking, a very harmless fancy it is, after 
all. Certainly, the image of Lorraine was very often pre- 
sent to Emily. Occupation she had none but whatshe made 
for herself— objects for affection, none; and her uncle's 
death gave a shade of sadness to her sentin^ents, the best 
calculated for making them indelible ; while the worst of her 
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present mode of life< — especially to one so iiDaginative, and 
whose feelings, though so timid, were so keen — was, that 
it passed in indolent melancholy, too likely to become habU 
tual. One consequence of hei^ recent loss was, that any 
return of gay spirits seemed — as it ever seems at first to 
grief — sacrilege to the memory of the dead ; whereas the 
remembrance of Lorraine was so unallied to hope, that 
the sadness of her love was meet companion for the sorrow 
of her affection. 

A long melancholy winter passed away, and Emily looked 
quite pale, and thin enough to justify her aunt's frequent 
and pleasant predictions, that she was either in a consump- .^ 
tion or in love ; both which were duly ascribed to her Lon- 
don visit. Mrs. Arundel recommended warm milk from 
the cow ; and Mrs. Clarke turned in her mind the advan- 
tages of another lover. 

Mrs. Arundel's lacteal plan came to nothing. Emily was 
'*as obstinate as her poor dear uncle," and could never be 
persuaded or coaxed to rise on a raw cold moroing— not 
for all the benefits of the milky way. Mrs. Clarke's senti- 
mental system had its consequences. 

It was one of those bright soft mornings, 

" Like angel visits, few and far between," 

when spring and sunshine take February by surprise— when 
one fain| tinge of green is seen on the southern side of the 
hedge — whefl every little garden has its few golden crocuses, 
and the shrubbery is overrun with thousands- of snow-drops 
—'the fair slight flower which so looks its name — that Emily 
was passing through the little wood, whose old trees and 
huge branches in winter gave warmth, as in summer they 
gave shade. The clear blue sky peering through the boughs 
— the sunshine reflected from the silvery stems of the birch 
— an occasional green old laurel, whose size was the only 
mark of its age — the warm air, — all seemed to bid a cheer, 
ful farewell to winter ; and Emily loitered on her homeward 
path, lost in visionary creations, which perhaps took an un- 
conscious brightness from the glad influences of sun and air 
-—when her reverie was broken in upon by a strange step 
and voice. '* The pleasure I feel at seeing Miss Arundel 
again will perhaps prove my excuse for thus trespassing on 
her solitary meditations." A primrose kid glove put aside 
the branches, a breath of perfume aux milles fleurs came 
upon the air. and a very good-looking Cavalier stepped for* 
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ward; though, what with pre-occupation, surprise, and ac- 
tual forgetfulness, it was some minutes before she recalled 
the identity of the stranger with that of Mr. Boyne Sillerj. 

Now this recognition was any thing but pleasant. In the 
first place, he had broken in upon the pleasures of hope-^ 
his interruption had destroyed a most fair and fairy castle ; 
secondly, he was connected with any thing but the pleasures 
of memory. The conversation at Howell and James's rose 
to her mind — the knowledge of which, howerer, was not 
sufficiently flattering for her to display it ; a civil answer 
was therefore necessary, though, it must be owned, the ci« 
vility was chilling enough. y 

Mr. Boyne Sillery was, however, not to be deterred— 
though his companion was not inclined to talk, he was. 
He enlarged on the beauty of the country, ventured to hint 
that his fair companion looked somewhat paler than in Lon- 
don, apropos to which he recounted some deaths, marriages, 
and fashions, which had taken place since her departure; 
when, suddenly, Emily thanked him. for his escort, muttered 
something about her aunt*s not being at home, and disap- 
peared through the little gate of the shrubbery. 

With what eyes of shame does a young lady look back to 
a flirtation of which she was heartily tired ! That evening 
she lingered somewhat longer than usual in her own apart- 
ment, despite of divers summonings down stairs, when, what 
was her surprise, on entering the room, to see 4ier aunt, 
Mrs. Clarke, and Mr. Boyne Sillery, seated, in apparently 
kigh good humour, round the tea-table. Mrs. Clarke im- 
mediately bustled up, and left room for Emily between her- 
self and the gentleman, whom she introduced as her brother; 
and, taking it for granted that the young people must make 
themselves agreeable to each other, forthwith directed her 
conversation entirely to Mrs.. Arundel. 

The young people, however, were not quite so agreeable 
as one of the party, at least, could have wished. Emily*8 
coldness was neither to be animated by news nor softened 
by flattery; since Mrs. Danver's ball, her taste had been 
sufficiently cultivated to see through the pretensions of affec- 
tation ; moreover, she was past the season of innocent en- 
tire belief; and the thought would cross her mind, that the 
heiress of Arundel Hall was a more important person in 
Mr. Boyne Sillery's eyes than Lady Alicia*s pretty pr<h 
tegee. 

The evening passed heavily, and Emily extinguished her 
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candle that night in the conviction that an equal extinguisher 
had been put on Mr. Boyne Sillery's hopes, and, she 
could not help adding, his sister's^ too, from whose fertile 
brain she conceived that the plan of capture, or, at least, 
the information of the heiress, had emanated. She was not 
far wrong there. 

Mrs. Clarke was one whose whole life had been a practical 
illustration of the doctrines of utility. The eldest daughter of 
a large family, with neither fortune lior face meant to be 
one, Miss'Sillery could not, at thirty, recollect a single op- 
portunity which she had ever had of escaping the care of 
her mother's keys and her younger sisters. She had beeu 
saving and sensible to no purpose — in vain had the maternal 
side of the house eulogised her prudence, or the paternal 
her cookery — the house she was to manage with such per- 
fection was not yet hers. However, as some Arabic poet 
says, 

^* The driest desert has its spring ;" 

or, as our own language less elegantly expresses it, 

^ Luck knocks once at every man's door ;" 

and the knock at Miss Sillery's door, and the spring in her 
desert^ came in the shape of. the Rev. Dr. Clarke ; of whom 
little can be said, except that he was a lucky clergyrnan wUU 
two livings, who had the appetite of a glutton with the 
daintiness of a gourmet, and who had once, in a fit of delight 
at a haunch of venison done to a turn, narrowly ^scaped 
marrying the cook, when he fortunately remembered it 
^ould spoil her for her situation. 

Distantly related to the Sllleries, he paused there for a 
night on a journey^-he hated sleeping at inns, the bedil 
were so often damp; and they received him with that glad 
respect which poor relations pay to their rich ones. At 
dinner he was very much struck with the gravy to the wild 
ducks ; a college pudding forced from him an inquiry : both 
were made by Miss Sillery. Some potted larks nextmorn* 
ing completed the business i he finished the jar, and made 
her an offer, which was received with all the thankfulness 
due to unexpected benefits. 

Henry VIII. rewarded the compounder of a pudding which 
pleased his palate by the gift of a monastery ; Dr. Clarke 
did more — he gave himself. To say the truth, the marriage 
had turned out as well as marriages commonly do : she was 
ilDrtunate in having a hovtse to manage^ ^nd he in hav^Qg a 
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wife to scold ; and certainly their dinners were as near per- 
fect felicity as earthly enjoyments usually are. 

Now it so happened that Francis was Mrs. Clarke*s favour- 
ite : whether from having seen the least of him, or from 
the great difference between them — two common causes of 
liking — or because she felt some sort of vanity in her near 
relationship to so very fine a gentleman, are points too cu- 
rious to be decided by any but a metaphysician. However* 
having his interest at heart, and some idea that his fortune 
must and ought to be made by marriage, she had sent the 
invitation and intelligence which led to Emily's meeting so 
interesting a companion in her morning walk. 

To be sure, the tete-d-Ute to which Mrs. Clarke's good 
management had that evening consigned them had been ra- 
ther a silent one ; still, as it never entered the elder lady's 
head that such a nice young man could fail to be a very 
Caesar of the affections — to come, see, and conquer — she 
only remarked, as tliey walked home, **a poor stupid thing 
— but never mind, Frank,. she'll make the better wife;" and 
forthwith ishe commenced enumerating a series of divers al- 
terations and reformations (now-a-days, we believe, the one 
word is synonymous with the other,) which were to take 
place when her brother was master of Arundel Hall. 

There never wai woman yet who had not some outlet for 
disinterested affection. Mrs. Clarke was as worldly in a 
3mall way as a country lady could be, and possessed^ns much 
selfishness as ever moral essay ascribed to a fashionable 
one ; and yet her desire for her brother's success was as 
entirely dictated by sincere and uncalculating attaehmentto 
him as ever was that of heroine of romance who prays for 
her lover's happiness with her rival. 

Mr. Boyne Sillery did not interrupt her : a plan, in whicht 
as Byron says, 

" The images of things 
Were dimly struggling into light," 

now floated before him, but in which it was something too 
premature to expect her co-«peration — ^indeed, her absolute 
opposition was to be feared. 

The next day a severe cold confined her to the hoosOt 
with which piece of information he was duly despatched to 
the Hall : apparently, he found his visit pleasant, for he only 
re-appeared at dinner-time, and then not till the Doctor had 
finished his first slice of mutton. The Doctor never waited 
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<— the warmth of a joint, like the warmth of a poet's first 
idea, was too precious to be lost. This system of never 
waiting was equally good for his constitution and his tem- 
per ; so that Mr. Sillery's late entrance only produced pity, 
and a recommendation for a hot plate, as the gravy was get- 
ting quite cold. 

He was sent again the next day, to ask Mrs. and Miss 
Arundel to dinner. But Emily's excuse could not be gainr 
sayed — she had that morning received news of the death of 
I^ady Alicia Delawarr. At all times this would have been 
ft shock — but now, how forcibly did it recall her uncle! 
Two deaths in a Cew short months !-:-the grave became fa- 
miliar only to seem more terrible. 

Lady Alicia's summons was awfully sudden. She had re- 
turned from the Opera, seemingly in perfect health : as she 
crossed the hall, Mr. Delawarr was entering his library; 
he stopped a moment, and fastened on her beautiful arm an 
exquisite cameo. To Delawarr his wife was a species of 
idol, on which he delighted to lavish offerings : perhaps her 
calm, placid temper suited best with his feverish and ambi- 
tious life ; what to another would have been insipidity was 
to him repose. As usual, on entering the drawing-room 
she sank into an arm-chair, when, missing her shawl, which 
she had dropped while holding out her hand for the brace- 
let, she desired her maid to fetch it, as she was cold. On 
the attendant's return which was delayed by some trifling 
accident, she was surprised to see that her lady^s head had 
fallen on one side, and one hand had dropped nearly to the 
ground, her weight supported only by the arm of the chair : 
she hurried forward, and the first look on the face was enough 
—it was deadly pale, and the features set as if by some sud- 
den contraction. 

Assistance was soon procured — but in vain ; and Mr. 
Delawarr, who had himself been the first to enter, and 
had carried her to the sofa in her dressing-room, heard the 
physician pronounce that to be death, where there had been 
no thought of even danger. There she lay — so quiet, and 
looking so beautiful — for, to a face whose outline was perfect 
as a statue, the repose of utter stillness rather added to 
than diminished its beauty — the rich hair ornamented with 
gold flowers — the diamond necklace, catching the various 
colours of the room, and casting them on the neck — the 
slender fingers, so cold, so stiffs but glistening with gems— 
the crimson dress, whose contrast now seemed so unnsftural 
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to the skitii which had the cold whiteness of marble ; andf 
as if every mockery of life were to be assembled round the 
dead, a large glass opposite reflected her whole face and 
figure — while a canary, to which she had lately taken a fancy, 
awakened by the light and noise, filled the room with his ^ 
loud and cheerful song. The bird effected what no entrea- 
ties could effect : Mr. Delawarr started from the groundf 
where he was kneeling beside the body, as if insensible to 
the presence of every one, and hurried to his library. He ^ 
locked the door, and no one that night ventured to disturb 
him. 

To say that Emily felt very passionate grief would be 
untrue ; but her heart was softened by her own recent loss, 
though her regret was scarcely powerful enough to prevent 
the thought, that with Lady Alicia was lost the only link 
between herself and Lorraine. But the hopelessneiss of 
her attachment gave it a species of elevation ; and love 
driven from one place of refuge to another, only made an 
altar of the last. 

There was somethinfi^ odd that day about Mrs. Arundel 
which very much puzzled Mrs. Clarke — surely her friend 
had put on a little rouge ; and hair, on whose curl evident 
pains had been bestowed, took off much of the precision 
of the widow'.s cap ; moreover, there was a flutter in her 
manner — a little girlish laugh — less interest than usual was 
taken in the news of the village — no allusion was made to 
poor dear Mr. Arundel — and there was that fidgety mysteri- 
ous air which seems to say, there is a secret longing to be 
told. There were two reason why it was not told— first 
Mrs. Arundel was not quite sure whether she really had a 
secret to tell ; and, secondly, what with hoarseness, head- 
ach, and water-gruel, Mrs. Clarke was not in the best pos- 
aible condition for cross-questioning. 

Well, a fortnight passed by, during which that lady did 
not see Mrs. Arundel, when her principles received a shock 
by the astounding news that Miss Barr, the glass of fashion, 
the milliner of the adjacent town, had sent to the Hall two 
caps — not widow's caps, but, as the young person, who call* 
ed on her way home, said, ** such light tasty things ;" and 
a servant who had been there with a message brought back 
word that one of these •* light tasty things" was actually 
on Mrs. Arundel's head. 

Now, Mrs. Clarke was one of those to whom caps and 
crape were the very morality of mourning— she was not 
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the only one, by the by, with whom propriety stands for 
principle,— and this deviation of her friend at first excited 
surprise, then softened into sorrow, and finally roused into 
anger — which an^r, under the name of opinion, she forth- 
with set out to vent on the offender, after having bestowed 
a portion of it on her husband, who encountering her, cold, 
cloak, and all, had raised her indignation by not being so 
much astonished as herself, and calmly replying, « 

'* Well, my dear, this said cap — I dare-say she is setting 
it at your brother." 

If there be two things in the world— to use a common 
domestic expression— enough to provoke a saint, it is, first 
to have your husband not enter into your feelings — (your 
feelings sound so much better than your temper) — and, in 
the second place, laughing at them. Now, Dr. Clarke's 
not regarding a widow's conduct in leaving off her cap as 
absolutely immoral, was not very tenable ground, for men 
are not supposed to know much about such matters ; btTt 
this allusion to.Boyne was a very respectable outlet for re- 
sentment. 

** Her brother, indeed, to marry such an old woman ! 
She was very much deceived if there were not younger 
ones who would be glad to get him ; and really she did not 
think Dr. Clarke was at all justified in speaking so lightly 
of Mrs. Arundel-— she could not bear such ill-natured in- 
sinuations." 

Amid a shower of similar sentences, the Poctor escaped, 
and his lady proceeded on her way. 

People in general little know how much they are indebt- 
ed to those matrimonial discussions. Many a storm has 
fallen softly on the offender's head, from a part having been 
previously expended on a husband or wife,— it is so conve- 
nient to have somebody at hand to be angry with ; — and 
whether it was the quarrel with her husband, or the walk, 
that did Mrs. Clarke good, she certainly arrived at the Hall 
in a better humour than could have been expected. She 
j was met at the door by Emily, whose slight confusion at en- 
countering her was immediately interpreted mysteriously 
and favourably ; and when the young lady evidently hesi- 
*tated as she said, " I have left my aunt and Mr. Sillery in 
the breakfast-room," Mrs. Clarke was very near congratu- 
lating her future sister, who, however, disappeared too 
rapidly. 

She found Mrs. Arundel in a lace eap^ and a dress-i- 
Vol. I.— !?• 
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black, it is true, but black silk ! Had 6he bade farewell to 
her senses, decency, and bombasin together ? All those 
delicate inquiries were, however, postponed by the pre- 
sence of her brother; but, as we say poetically, "her 
thoughts were too great for utterance ;" conversation lan- 
guished ; and but for discussing the me'rits of some black- 
currant jam, which had been sent, for, as Mis. Clarke seem- 
ed hoarse, it would have sunk into silence. 

The visit was short and embarrassed ; and she was 
scarcely out of the house, before severe animadversions 
were poured forth, on Mrs. Arundel's most improper dress, 
to Mr. Boyne Sillery, her companion home. 

" Why, you see, my dear sister, it is quite unnecessary 
for a lady to lament one husband who is meditating taking 
another." 

" Stuff! — you are just as silly as the Doctor: I should 
like to see who wouhl put such nonsense into her head." 

" I am glad you would like to see the individual — for, my 
dear Elizabeth, he is now walking with you." 

*' Why, you have never been so silly as to advise her to 
marry ?'' 

"Indeed I have most strongly advised it." 
" Good Lord ! don't you knou that her fortune is all at 
her own disposal, and would certainly go to Miss Emily at 
her death V^ 

" I do not see any reason why I should be so careful of 
Miss Emily's interests ; I freely confess I prefer my own." 
" Don't you see tlicy are all one ? Mrs. Arundel's pro- 
perty will be a very pretty windfall wlien you have been 
married a few years — not but that Ennly has a handsome 
fortune — still, I don't see any necessity for being so disin- 
terested : and pray, who has the foolish woman taken into 
her head ?" 

" Her choice will, I flatter myself, at least please you, as 
I myself am the fortunate man." 

" I do beg you will not be so provoking — I am not in a 
humour for a joke." 

" Joke, my dear sister ? — marriage is a very serious piece 
of business." 

" You don't mean to say that you are going to marry 
Mrs. Arundel ?" 

" Indeed I do. Now, to speak plainly — as I ought to do 
to a woman of sense like yourself— I am in debt over head 
and ears. Desperate diseases require desperate remedies. 
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Miss Arundel has some silly fancy of her own : I remember 
she and Lord Merton flirted desperately. Besides, to tell 
you the truth, in town I jrather slighted her : women are 
d — -d unforgiving. I like the aunt quite as well as I do 
the niece ; her fortune is at her own disposal, and your 
brother may as well benefit by it as another — I shall make . 
her an excellent husband." 

Surprise is the only power that works miracles now-a- 
days ; it fairly silenced Mrs. Clarke for full five minutes. 
Vexation at what she thought her brother's throwing him- 
self away — mortification beforehand at her husband — for 
Dr. Clarke had a love for ponderous, and orthodox jokes, 
whose edge had worn off by long use — anger at Emily, 
whom she considered the cause of all this — wonder at Mrs. 
Arvindel— together with a gradual awakening to the pe- 
cuniary advantages of the match — all crossed and jostled 
her mind at once. At last she gasped out—'* Are you sure 
Mrs. Arundel will have you?" 

•* I suppose so. I made her an offer this morning, which 
she accepted." 

True enough : for the last fortnight he had been a con- 
stant visitor at the Hall ; and Emily, who naturally suppos- 
ed she' was the object of his attraction, gave his visits only 
one thought — and that was, how to avoid them. Lady 
Alicia's death had, even more than usual, thrown her among 
her own reflections : once or twice, to be sure, her maid 
had said, '* Lord, Miss, you see if your aunt does not run 
away with your beau !" 

A young man, in the country, is always disposed of, whe- 
ther with or without his consent ; and Emily considered it 
quite in the common course of thingsthat Mr. Sillery should 
be set down to her account ; — and as for the remark about 
her aunt, she held it to be an impertinence which it would 
be wrong to encourage by even listening to such an ab- 
surdity. 

One morning, however, entering the breakfast-room rather 
suddenly, to her surprise she saw her aunt and Mr. Sillery 
seated, her hand in his, while he was speaking with great 
earnestness. Retreat she could not, without being per- 
ceived — and she stood one moment in all the embarrass- 
ment of indecision ; when Mr, Sillery, who had seen her 
enter, rose — and, before she could speak, led her forward, 
and with the utmost coolness entreated her to plead for 
him. . '* Yes, dear Miss Arundel, join you persuasions with 
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mine— -implore our kind friend to makte me the happiest of 
men." ' 

This was really too good ; and Emily hurried from the 
room. At the door she encountered Mrs. Clarke ; and the 
late conversation proved that the gentleman needed no elo- 
quence but his own. 

The next meeting between Emily and her aunt was awk- 
ward enough. Emily could not but feel how little respect 
had been shown to her uncle's memory. Of course, she 
saw through and despised^ Mr. Sillery's mercenary motives ; 
but e({^ually saw that remonstrance would be vain. Mrs. 
Arundel, like roost people who have done a silly thing, was 
rather ashamed to confess it, and yet glad to have it come 
out — we judge of others by ourselves — and had screwed 
her courage up for taunts and reproaches ; and when Emily 
indulged in neither, but only quietly and distantly alluded 
to the subject, she felt rather grateful to her than otherwise. 

At the vicarage — for Dr. Clarke's parish lay close enough 
to be always disputing with its neighbour about boundaries 
and paupers — at the vicarage the disclosure was made. 
After dinner, the Doctor was in high good humour at what 
he called his penetration — joked Mr. Boyne Sillery — was, 
or at least did his beat to be, witty about widows — anid 
really did remember a prodigious number of jests, respect- 
able at leai«t for their antiquity. Mrs. Clarke comforted 
herself by the moral reflection of, ** Money is every thing 
in this world," and giving vent to her spleen by an occa- 
sional sneer; while Mr. Sillery bore it all with a tolerably 
good grace, and meditated how soon he should be able to 
manage a separation. 

In a few days the news was whispered through the Til- 
lage.'! Nothing circulates so rapidly as a secret. One made 
one remark, and another made another ; — some said, " how 
shameful !" — others, ** how silly !" — but the sum total of all 
their remarks seemed to be the old proverb, '' No fool like 
an old one !" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Who loyes, raves — His youth's frenzy — ^but the cure. 
Is bitterer still ; as charm by charm unwinds , 
Which robed our idols, smd we see, too sure, 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mimd's 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draWs us on." 

Byron, 

We shall find her such an acquisition to our circle. 

Common Country Expression. 

It is said, when things come to the worst, they mend. 
General assertions, like general truths, are not always ap- 
plicable to individual cases ; and though Fortune's wheel is 
generally on the turn, sometimes when it gets into the mud, 
it sticks there. However, ihe present case is confirmatory 
of the good old rule ; for Emily's situation was on the point 
of being greatly altered, by one of those slight circum- 
stances which are the small hinges on which the ponderous 
gates of futurity turn. 

The entrance to Fonthill — that truly cloud-capt palace, 
so fantastic and so transitory — was by two stupendous doors,, 
which seemed to defy the strength of giants. A black dwarf 
came, and opened them at a touch : the mighty doors re- 
volved on some small spring. These portals are the seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulties and obstacles of life, and the 
dwarf is the small and insijrnificant circumstance which 
enables us to pass through them. 

A severe shower in the park, which wetted Frank Man 
deville to the skin, gave him cold, and in a few weeks re- 
duced the beautiful and delicate child to a skeleton* Halt 
the doctors in London were summoned ; Lady Mandeville 
never stirred from liis bedside ; when one of them said, 
" The child is being petted to death ; — let him try his na- 
tive air, run about, and don't let him eat till he is hungry." 

His advice was followed. Norville Abbey, uninhabited 
since the first year of her marriage,, was ordered to be pre- 
pared. Windows were opened, fires lighted, rooms dusted, 
the avenues cleared, the shrubbery weeded, with all the 
celerity of the rich an'l the wilful. Ah ! money is the true 
Aladdin's lamp ; and I have often thought the Bank of Eng- 
land is the mysterious roc*s egg^ whose movements are for^ 
bidden to mortal eye. 

17* 
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The village and the bells were alike set in motion ; the 
butcher and the baker talked of the patriotism of noblemen 
who resided on their estates, and went up to solicit orders ; 
Mrs. Clarke wondered whether her ladyship would visit in 
the country ; Mrs. Arundel simpered, and hinted '' she dare- 
sayed some time hence they would be delightful neighbours;*' 
Emily said that Lady Mandeville, whom she had seen in 
London, was a very lovely woman, and thought no more 
about her — except, one day, when she heard a carriage 
drive into the court, to be out of the way — and once, when 
she caught sight of a strange shawl to turn into another 
path; for she had gradually sunk into that sickly and de« 
pressed state of spirits which dreads change, and nervously 
shrinks from the sight of a stranger ; — when, one morning, 
her path was fairly beset by two fairy-like children, and 
Lady Mandeville, stepping forward, said laughingly, '' My 
prisoner, by all the articles of war, I shall not let you go 
without ransom,'* Escape was now impossible. They took 
the remainder of the walk together ; and, her first embar- 
rassment past, iBmily was surprised, when they reached the 
little shrubbery gate, to find the morning had passed so 
quickly. 

The next day brought her the following note from Lady 
Mandeville : — 

*' In begging you, my dear Miss Arundel, to come to-day 
and dine with Lord Mandeville and myself, I only hold out* 
as your inducement, that a good action is its own reward. 
Hospitality is the virtue of the country ; — do give me an op- 
portunity of practising it. To be the third in a matrimo-^ 
nial tite-d'tit^, is, I confess, rather an alarming prospect ; 
but we promise not to quarrel, and to make a great deal of 
yourself. 

•* So oblige yours truly, 

" Ellbn Mandeville." 

Lady Mandeville, even in London, where only to remem* 
ber any body is an effort, had always liked Emily ; and in 
the country, which her ladyship thought might be healthy, 
but that was all that could be said for it — such a companion 
would be inestimable; and, to do her justice, she had other 
and kinder motives. A week's residence had given her suf- 
ficient knowledge of the statistics of the county to pity 
Emily's situation very sincerely. She foresaw all the disa- 
greeableness of her foolish aunt's still more foolish mar- 
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riage, to one especially who was so friendless, and whose 
beauty and fortune seemed to be so singularly without their 
usual advantages. 

Lady Mandeville was, lik^most affectionate tempers, 
hasty in her attachments. < The person to whom she could 
be kind was always the person she liked, and was more- 
over, the most perfect person possible. Perhaps there was 
a little authority in her affection — certainly it was a very 
creative faculty ; and long before Emily came, her new 
friend had sketched out for her a most promising futurity— 
a brilliant marriage, ^.c. jc^c. &c. ; nay, had communicated 
a portion to her husband, who, as usual, smiled, and said,' 
"Very well, my dear ; we shall see." 

, Whatever the fntttre might be, the present was most de-> . 
lightful. It had been so long since Emily had spoken to 
any one capable of even comprehending a single idea, much 
less of entering into a single feeling, that conversation was 
like a new sense of existence. 

How irksome, how wearying, to be doomed always to 
the society of those who are like people speaking different 
languages ! It resembles travelling through tbe East, with 
a few phrases of lingua /ranco— just enough for the ordi.i 
nary purposes of life — enow of words to communicate a 
want," but not to communicate a thought! Then, again, 
though it be sweet to sit in the dim twilight, singing the 
melancholy song whose words are the expression of our in* 
most soul, till we could weep as the echo of our own musicy 
still it is also very pleasant to have our singing sometimes 
listened to. At all events, it was much more agreeable to 
hear Lord Mandeville say, ** We must have that song again 
— ^it is one of my great favourites," than Mrs. Arundel's 
constant exclamation, *' Well, I am so sick of that piano !" 

One day led to Another, till Emily passed the greater 
part of her time at the Abbey. Her spirits regained some* 
thing of their naturally buoyant tone, and she no longer - 
believed that every body was sent into the world to be mis6« 
rable. Not that Lorraine was forgotten. Often did she , 
think, "Of what avail is it to be loved or admired?— he 
knows nothing of it ;" and often, after some gay predic« 
tion of Lady Mandeville's, of the sensation she was to pro- 
duce next season, she would weep in the loneliness of her 
own chamber, over one remembrance, which distance, ab- 
sence, and hopelessness, seemed only to render more dear 

" Is it possible," she often asked herself, " that I am the 
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same person who, last spring, fancied a visit to London the 
(summit of earthlj enjoyment? I remember how my heart 
beat while reading Mr. Delawarr's letter ; what did I hope 
for? what did I expect? — no one positive object. But how 
little it took then to give me pleasure !*»how many things 
I then took pleasure in, that are now, some indifferent, 
many absolutely distasteful ! I no longer read with the en- 
joyment r did ; instead of identifying myself with the crea- 
tions of the writer, I pause over particular passages — lap- 
ply the sorrows they depict to my own feelings ; and turn 
from their lighter and gayer pages — they mock me with 
too strong a contrast. I do not feel so kind as I did. I 
wonder how others can be gratified with things that seem 
to me positively disagreeable. I ought to like people more 
' than I do. Alas I I look forward to next year and London 
with disijiist. I would give the world to remain quiet and 
unmolested— rto make my own life like a silent shadow — 
and to think my own thoughts. I wish for nothing — I ex- 
pect notiiing." 

Emily had yet to learn, that indifference is but another 
of the illusions of youth : there is a period in our life. be- 
fore we know that enjoyment is a necessity ^^that, if the 
sweet cup of pleasure palls, the desire for it fades too — that 
employments deepen into duties — and that, while we smile, 
ay, and sigh too, over the many vain dreams we have co- 
loured, and the many vain hopes we have cherished— a 
period of re-action, whose lassitude we have all felt: — this 
influence was now upon Emily. She was young for such a 
feeling — and youth made the knowledge more bitter. 

"I do not think," said a welcome though unexpected 
visitor, in the shape of Mr. Morland, *' that Miss Arundel's 
roses are so blooming in the country as they were in town. 
Pray, young lady, what have you done with your allegi- 
ance to the house of Lancaster?" 

'*Wha.t!" exclaimed Lady Marideville, "Mr. Morland 
among the rural philosophers, who talk of health as if it 
grew upon the hawthorns ?" 

"My dear Ellen," said her husband, who had his full 
share of Ipve for the divers species of slaughtering, 

** Whether in earth, in sea, in air," 

that make up the rustic code of gentlemanlike tastes, " I do 
wonder what you see in London to like." 

"JEyery thing. I loye perfumes : will you tell me^ the 
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fragrant shower from my crystal flask of bouquet de rot is 
not equal to your rose, from which I inhale some half- 
dozen insects, and retain some dozen thorns? I love 
music : is not the delicate flute-like voice of Sontag equal 
at least to the rooks which scream by day, and the owls 
which hoot by night? Is not Howel and James's shop 
filled with all that human art can invent or human taste 

/ disp ny-'Mjouterie touched with present sentiment, or 
radiant with future triumph ? Or your milliner's where 
vanity is awakened but to be gratifled, and every feminine 
feeling is called into action? Are not those objects of 
more interest than a field with thfee trees and a cow ? And 
then for society — heaven defend me from localities, your 
highways and byways of conversation; where a squire, 
with a cast-iron and crimson countenance, details the cqvey 
of fourteen, out of which he killed five; or his lady, with 
the cotton velvet gown — her dinner-dress ever since she 
married — recounts the trouble she has with her servants, 
or remarks that it is a great shame — indeed, a sign of the 
ruin to which every thing is hastening — that all the farmers' 
daughters come to church in silk gowns ; a thing which the 
Queen will not allow in the housemaids of Windsor Castle. 
Then the drives, where you see no carriage but your own 
— the Walks, where you leave on every hedge a fragment 
of your dress. Deeply do I' sympathise with the French 
Countess, who (doomed to the society of three maiden 
aunts, two uncles — ^one of the farming, the other of the 
shooting species — and a horde of undistinguishable cousins) 
said, when advised to fish for her amusement, or knit for 
her employment, ' Alas !. I have no taste for innocent plea« 
sures.' " 

— " I do think," returned Mr. Morland, " that the country 
owes much of its merit to being unknown. The philoso- 
pher speaks of its happiness, the poet of its beauties, on 
the very reverse principle of Pope's : they should alter this 
line, to say, 

* They best oan paint them who have known them least.' 

Still, the country is very pleasant sometimes. I do not feel 
at all discontented just now," glancing first round the 
breakfast table, and then to the scene without, which was 
quite lovely enough to fix the glance that it caught. 

Spring and Morning are ladies that owe half their 
{ eharms to their portrait-painters* What are they in truth t 
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One/a miztare o( snow that covers the fair earth, or thaws 
that turn it into mud — keen east winds, with their attendant 
imps, coughs and colds— sunshine, which just looks enough 
in at the ifindow to put out the fire, and then leaves you to 
feel the want of both. As for the other, what is it but 
damp grass, and an atmosphere of fog — to enjoy which, 
your early rising makes you sick and tired the rest of the 
day ? These are the harsh and sallow realities of the red- 
lipped and coral-cheeked divinities of the picture. 

After iill, the loveliness of Spring and Morning is like 
that of youth — the beauty of promise; beauty, perhaps, the 
most precious to the soul. CampbeH exquisitely says, 

" 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;" 

and let the heart be thankful from its inmost depths for that 
imaginative and self-existent faculty which first lends en- 
chantment to the distance. 

Spring, iiovvever, now and then gives us a beautiful day 
— to shew, if she does make a promise, she has a stock of 
sunshine on hand wherewith to keep it. Such a day was 
now shining on Norviile Abbey. The grey mist, which 
imparts such indescribable beauty to an English landscape, 
was now illumiiidied Wilh llie morning light, and hung 
round the turrets a bright transparent mass of vapour, 
which you seemed to expect would every moment clear 
liway^ like those which, in the valley of St. John, opened 
and gave to view the enchanted castle. They never did 
clear away — still it was something to have expected. 

One side of the building was completely covered with 
ivy : it was like a gigantic bower ; and the numerous win- 
dows where the branches had been |)runed, seemed like vis- 
tas cut in the luxuriant foliage. The rest of the walls were 
stained and grey, carved with all varieties of ornament; 
flowers cut in the stone, the cross at every angle, the 
winged heads representing the cherubim — niches, where 
male and female saints stood in divers attitudes of pray- 
er — and arched lattices, whose small glittering panes 
seemed too thankful for a sunbeam not to reflect it to the 
utmost. The imagination must have been cold, and the 
memory vacant indeed, which gazed unexcited on the vene- 
rable pile. 

Religion was never more picturesque than in the ancient 
monastery. History, poetry, romancis, have alike made it 
the shrine for their creations. The colour thrown over its 
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remembrances is like the rich and purple hues the stained 
glass of the painted window flings on the monuments be- 
neath. 

The situation, too, was one of great natural beauty. At 
the back was a smooth turf, unbroken save by two gigantic 
jcedars, stately as their native Lebanon, and shadowy as the 
winters they had braved. This sloped down to a large lake, 
where the image of the abbey lay as in a mirror — every 
turret, every arch, dim, softened, but distinct : beyond, were 
fields covered with the luxuriant and rich-looking green of 
the young corn — for the park had not been preserved — till 
the varied outlines of undulating hedge, groups of old elms, 
distant meadows, and the verdant hills, were lost in the blue 
sky. 

The view from the breakfast room was of an utterly dif- 
ferent and confined character. The thick growth of the 
fine old trees, and the undipped shrubs, shut out all but the 
small portion of shrubbery, which was like one bright 
and blooming spot in a wilderness. The windows opened 
upon a broad terrace, against whose stone balustrade a f^w 
pots of early flowers were placed — not very rare, for the hot- 
house had been neglected ; still there were some rose-trees, 
putting forth buds at least, some myrtles, some deep purple 
hyacinths. The steps led down iijto the garden, whose 
beds were rich in white and crimson daisies, hepaticas, and 
violets, whose»breath perfumed the whole place. The turf 
was of that rich dark emerald which promises softness fit 
for the chariot of the fairy queen ; and, spreading his mag- 
nificent plumage in the sunshine, which brought out a thou- 
sand new colours, a peacock stood gazing round, either for 
admiration, or with an Alexander Selkirk looking feeling, 
which said, "I am monarch of all I survey." 

"I must say," observed Lord Mandeville, opening tl^e win- 
dow till the room seemed filled with fragrance and sunshine, 
'* a street sacred to Macadam's dynasty of mud, and the 
blinds, bricks, and smoke of our opposite neighbours, are 
Aot quite equal to a scene like this," 

" On to the combat, say your Worst, , 

And foul fall him who flinches first!" 

replied Lady Mandeville. " The exception proves the rule ; 
but there is such an argument in your favour, that for once 
I will give up the dispute — but mind, it is not to be consi- 
dered a precedent," — 
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So sapngt she stepped upon the terrace to meet % beai>- 
tiful boy, who came, glowing and out of breath, to ask for 
bread fur the peacock. In sober seriousness, there is more 
poetry than truth in the sweet poem of Allen Cunningham 
— the Town and Country Child : witness the cheerful voices 
and the rosy faces to be met with in the smallest street and 
closest alley in London; but if an artist had wished for a 
model for the children so beau ti fully painted by the poet, 
Frank Mandeville — two months ago pale and languid, and 
now Frank Mandeville bright-eyed and cheerful — might 
fairly have sat for both likenesses. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

'* The schoolmaster is abroad. — Brougham. 

^^Now, be sore you learn your lessoD, you tiresome child:" 

Juvenile Library* 

"Thank goodness, I am not a child," said Lady Mande^ 
ville, turning over a collection of those juvenile tomes, which 
are to make rising generation so much wiser than their 
grandfathers or grandmothers — catechisms of conchology, 
geology, mathematical questions fur infants, geography, astro- 
nomy ; " the child may be ' father to the man ;' but the said 
father must have had some trouble with his offspring." 

** I often wonder," replied Lord Mandeville, " how I ever 
learnt to read ; and to this day 1 sympathise with the child 
in the song, who says, 



' The rule of three doth puzzle me. 
And practice drives me .mad. ' 



j> 



" I cannot but think,"/cjoined Mr. Morland, " our present 
mode of education has too much of the forcing system in it. 
The forward child grows into the dogmatic youth, and it 
takes ten years of disappointment and mortification to undo 
the work of twenty. Nothing leads to such false idea of 
self-importance as display. I dislike those railj-roads to 
information, because the labour of acquiring knowledge is 
even more valuable than the knowledge acquired. It is a 
great misfortune to children to be made of too much con- 
sequence." 

** It seems to me/' observed 'Lady Mandeville, ^ that we 
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over-ediuate the memory, while the temper and the feelings 
are neglected, forgetting that the future will be governed 
much more by the afiections than by the understanding. I 
would, both for his own happinens and that of those con* 
nected with hin^ a thousand times rather see Frank aifec- 
iionate and generou8,\than like a little dictionary at my side 
(for memory and cofrectneiss." 

" Never tell me," said Lord Mandeville, ^' but that a child 
must be the better for reading anecdotes of generosity, kind- 
liness, and self-devotion. It would give me more pleasure 
to have Frank's enthusiasm excited by such acts, than to 
hear him name every Roman emperor* from Augustus to 
Constanstine." 

" I feel convinced that one of Miss Edge worth's stories 
'for children is worth all the questions and answers that ever 
made history easy, or geography light." ^ 

" Dd you remember," said Emily, ** a little story called 
the Rival Crusoes ? I cannot de*scribe the effept it took on 
Frank, as I was reading it to him : but, if I may venture a re- 
mark among you higher authorities, it seems to me it gave him 
a more touching lesson against overbearing temper, and c^f 
affectionate forgiveness, than all the advice in the world 
could have done." 

" Her aunt," said Mr. Morland, " has the care of my He- 
len. My only injunctions were-^educate her as little, and 
keep her a child as long as possible." 

*' And she is one.pf the sweetest girls I ever saw, because 
one of the most natural — loving birds, flowers, and fairy 
tales, with a taste at once so simple and so refined ; and, to 
mako my confession, I no not like her the less for being a 
most lovely creature." 

" I wonder," exclaimed Emily, " whether she still wears her 
hair in those beautiful natural ringlets 1 — they always put me 
in mind of that exquisite simile applied to Ellen Gianville, 
♦'her curls seemed as if they had taken the sunbeams pri- 
•^^oners.* When I last saw her she was very eloquent in 
praise of a certain tortoise-shell comb. Turniw up the 
hair is the great step to womanhood in a girl's life. 

" What admirable theories of education,'* observed Lord 
Mandeville, " one might erect ! only who would ever have 
the patience to execute them ?(^Our only consolation is, that 
do what we will, circumstances will do still more." 

* Pelham. 

Vol. I,— 18. 
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'* Yet those circumstances may, and ought to he modified ; 
hut a truce to our present discussion — for here come the 
letters. 

O, for some German philosopher, with the perseverance 
of the African travellers, who seem to make a point of con- 
science to die on their travels, not, though, till the said tra- 
vels are properly interred in quartos — with their perseve- 
rance, and the imagination of a poet to examine into the 
doctrine of sympathies ! And to begin with letters, in what 
consists the mysterious attraction no one will deny they 
possess? Why, when we neither expect, hope, nor even 
' wish for one, and yet when they are brought, who does not 
feel disappointed to find there are none for them ? and why, 
when opening the epistle would set the question at rest, do 
we persevere in looking at the direction, the seal, the shape, 
as if from them alone we 'could guess the contents? What* 
a love of mystery and of vague expectance there is^in the 
human heart ! * 

In the mean time, Emily sat picking to pieces a rosebud, 
from the first deep crimson leaf to the delicate pink inside. 
Oh ! that organ of destructiveness ! She had gathered it 
only an hour ago — a single solitary flower, where the shrub- 
bery had run into too luxuriant a vegetation for much bloom 
— the very Una of roses among the green leaves, 

^^ Making a sunshine in the shady place;" 

and now she was destroying it. 

Suddenly Lord Mandeville, who had been lost in the co- 
lumns of the Times, exclaimed, " Why, the Lauristons' 
villa at Twickenham is for sale. What can have induced 
them to part with it?" 

" The Morning Post explains the mystery. Do let me 
read you the announcement of Lady Adelaide Morton's mar- 
riage." 

A flush passed over Emily's face, bright as the red leaves 
she had been scattering round, and then left her cheek even 
whiter than the hglnd on which it leant. 

** I am surprised — I really thought it was to have been a 
match between her and Mr. Lorraine : but, lo and behold ! 
Vt she has married his elder brother, Lord Etheringhame. But 

^ this marriage of her last daughter accounts for the sale of 
the villa. No one knew better than Lady Lauriston the ad- 
vantage of a distance from town, to which a young cavalier 
could drive down in an hour-^ine en famille — spend an 
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evening with all tbe amusement but none of the restraint of 
a London party ; and then the windows opened upon the 
lawn, and a warm evening often tempted a young couple to 
step out — and then moonlight, and that beautiful acacia 
walk, were Jerribly sentimental. That pretty garden hsfs 
witnessed more than one offer; but 

** Othello's occupation's gone." 

What will Lady Lauriston do without a daughter to marry? 
She really must advertise for one." 

" I should have been very sorry had Lorraine married 
Lady Adelaide Merton," said Mr. Morland ; " yet I always 
felt his admiration was 

* The perfume and suppliance of a minute.' 

He is too imaginative not to be attracted by beauty ; but 
,-he has a depth of feeling, a poetry of thought — no mere co- 
quette would ever satisfy." 

" I do not know any one who better realises my idea of 
a preux chevalier than Mr. Lorraine," replied Lady Mande- 
ville. ** He is so very handsome, to begin with ; and there 
is a romantic tone about him, which, to its' original merits 
of fine taste and elevated feelings, adds also that of being 
v^ry uncommon." 

*' I never vet knew a woman who did not admire him," 
said Mr. Morland; *'»nd I ascribe it greatly to a certain 
earnestness and energy in his character. You all univer- 
sally like the qualities in which you yourselves are defi- 
cient : the more you indulge in that not exactly deceit, 
which, in its best sense, belongs to your sex, the more you 
appreciate and distinguish that which is true in the character 
of man. Moreover, Edward has a devotion of manner, 
which every female takes as a compfiment to herself; and 
a spirit of- romantic enterprise, enough to turn your heads 
and hearts, like the love-charms of the Irish story-tellers." 

♦* Why !" exclaimed Lord Mandeville, ** you must have 
seen a great deal of him. How, Miss Arundel* did you 
ever withstand his fascinations?" 

Most probably Emily did not hear this question ; for she 
was in the act of opening the window, to walk on the ter- 
race. Lady Mandeville alone caught sight of her 'face, 
coloured with the brightest carnation. niVhat betraying 
things blushes arel Like sealing-wax in the juvenile riddle, 
a blush ** burns to keep a secret." 






\ 

\ 
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She turned into the most shadowy walk — one whose 

thick laurels shut out all but the green winding path below. 

8he wished for no companion to break in upon her thoughts. 

^'We use the phrase, ** too confused for happiness;" but I 

doubt whether that confusion be not our nearest approach to 

it in this life. 

'.I 

Involuntarily her light step quickened ; and the buoyant 
pace with which she reached the end of the walk was in 
unison with the rapid flight fancy was taking over the fu- 
ture. Hope, like an angel, had arisen in her heart ; and 
every flower of the summer sprang up beneath its feet. 
Youth is the French count, who takes the Yorick of Sterne 
for that of Shakespeare : it combines better than it calcu- 
lates — its wishes ape prophecies of their own fulfilment. 
• To meet Lorraine again, with all the advantages she 
really possessed, and with Lady Mandeville to set those 
advantages in a proper light — to have him not ii:^sensible to 
them — to be enabled to show the perfect disinterestedness 
of her attachment, from his brother's marriage — all these 
happy conclusions were, in her itiind, the work of a moment. 
"We build our castles on the golden sand ; — the material is 
^ too rich to be durable. J 

From that day a visible change passed over Emily. She 
played with the children as usual ; but now it was as if she 
entered herself into the enjoyment she gave them. Still, 
she was sometimes abstracted and thoughtful ; but now, in- 
stead of a look of weariness and dejection, she started from 
her fit of absence with a beautiful flush of confusion and 
pleasure ; and the subject of the next spring, from which 
she had hitherto shrunk, was now entered into with all the 
eagerness of anticipation. 

•* How much Miss Arundel is improved!" said Lord 
Mandeville. " I do not know whether our coming hero 
has done Frank or herself most good." 

Lady Mandeville only smiled. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

i Marriage and hanging go by destiny. > ./ ^ 

OW. Proverb. 

Every street in London was Macadamizing — every shop 
was selling bargains ; — the pale pink, blue, and primrose 
ribands were making one effort for final sale, before the 
purples and crimsons of winter set in. Women in black 
gowns, and drab-coloured shawls hung upon their shoulders 
as if they were pegs in a passage — men in coats something 
between a great-coat and a frock — strings of hackney- 
coaches which moved not*— stages which drove along with 
an empty, rattling sound-. -and carts laden with huge stones, 
now filled Piccadilly. All the windows, that is to say, all of 
any pretensions, had their shutters closed, excepting Irere 
and there an open parlour one, where the old woman left in* 
care of the house sat for her amusement. 

Every thing bespoke the season of one of those migra- 
tory disorders, which, at certain j)eriods, depopulate Lon- 
don. Still, one mansion, which the time ought to have 
unpeopled, was evidently inhabited ; and in one of its rooms 
— small, but luxurious enough for a sultana in the Arabian 
Nights, or a young gentleman of the present day — were 
seated two persons in earnest conversation. 

After a time, one of them — it was Mr. Delawarr — rose 
and left the room, saying, " I own the truth of your remarks 
— it makes good the observation, that a bystander ^ees 
more of the game than those who are playing ; — and now 
let me remind you of the assistance you can render me ; 
that will be a more powerful motive than all I could urge of 
your own ambition and advancement.*' 

Lorraine rose, and paced the room in an excited and 
anxious mood : he felt conscious of his own great powers, 
and of the many advantages he possessed for bringing them 
into action. But pleasures are always most delightful when 
we look back upon, or forward to them ; and he felt an in- 
dolent rel.uctance to turn from the voice of the charmer — 
charm she never so wisely-r-and assume those enduring 
habits of industry and energy which are as much required 
as even talent in an Englishman's public career. He only 
wanted the influence of a more powerful moti?e than tb^ 

lb* 
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theoretic eonyiction of the excellence of such exertion ; bat 
the necessity was even now on its road. 

Noon and the post arrived together ; and they brought 
that letter which had gi?en Lord Etheringhame such trouble 
in its composition, announcing his .engagement with Lady 
Adelaide Merton. Lorraine was as completely taken by 
surprise as it was well possible for a gentleman to be. His 
brother's marriage had long ceased to enter into his calcu- 
lations ; but if it were possible for any human being to be 
without one grain of selfishness in their composition, Ed- 
ward Lorraine was that being ; and his first vague astonish- 
ment over, his next feeling was to rejoice over an event so 
certain to restore his brother's mind to a more healthy tone 
—to recall him to his place in society; and never was a 
letter more frank or affectionate in its congratulations than 
the^ne he forthwith despatched to the Earl. He could not 
but feel curious to know how the conquest had been man- 
aged, and perhaps thought any other match would have been 
as good. Still, a young man is rarely very severe on the 
faults of a very beautiful girl ; and, moreover, it was a flat- 
tering unction to lay to his soul, that he,- rather than the 
lady, had been the first to withdraw from their flirtation. 

He then went to communicate the afiair to Mr. Delawarr, 
whose equanimity being unsupported by aflection, was much 
the most disturbed by the occurrence. His judgment, un- 
biassed by any brotherly partiality, drew no flattering con- 
elusions for Lord Etheringhames's future, either as a bril- 
liant or as a useful career — 



'' Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel ;" 

and he foresaw Lord Etheringhame would just be a puppet 
in the hands of his very lovely wife. These reflections be 
deemed it unnecessary to communicate, and finished the 
dialogue by exclaiming, '* Well,' Edward, I only wish you 
had married her yourself." In this wish, however, his 
auditor did not quite cordially join. 

Lord Etheringhame had many feminine points in his 
character : this his very letter evinced. Part of its roost 
important information was in the postscript, viz. that Mr. 
Maynard had died suddenly ; his physician said by his cook 
— the jury, by the visitation of God. The borough he had 
represented was now vacant : it was his lordship's, and the 
seat was offered to Edward, and accepted. The grief into 
which Lady Alicia's death plunged Mr. Delawarr, made 



I 
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Lorraine's presence and assistance inyalaable to one who 
had quite enough of business to justify his saying, *' He had 
not a moment's time to himself ;"-— an assertion more plea** 
sant than we are ready to admit. (No thoroughly occupied 
man was ever yet very miserable.; 

March arrived, and with it the period fixed for the mar* 
riage, which had been delayed, and was now to be private, 
on account of the recent loss. Lady Lauriston and her 
daughter had spent a quiet fortnight in Loudon f people 
cannot be married without a clergyiiian-^the milliner and^f 
the jeweller are equally indispensable. They returned to 
Stanbury Park, whose owner made his niece a present of a 
set of pearls and a cookery book ; and at last the day camef 
when the ceremony was to be performed in the chapel of 
Etheringhame Castle. 

From a delay on the road, almost impossible in these 
days — but rapid driving does sometimes accomplish impos- 
sibilities — Edward only arrived that very morning in time 
to accompany his brother, who walked up and down the 
hall, sij)ping his coffee at intervals, and having very much 
the air of a soldier who would retreat if he could. 

^' Any great change is like cold water in winter — one. 

/shrinks from the first plunge ; and a lover may be excused 

(^who shivers a little at the transmigration into a husband. 
It is a different case with the lady^-she has always been 
brought up with the idea of being married — moreover, she 
must be very much taken .up. with he£. blonde — and, to con- 
clude, a woman gains her liberty^'but a man loses his. 

Edward was the only one of the party sufficiently unoe- 
cupied to appreciate the propriety and the picturesque of 
the scene. Lord Lauriston, watching his lady in evident 
trepidation lest his conduct should not meet her approba- 
tion — Lord Merton, obviously tired of the forms, but sub- 

' siding into patience as he met his mother's eye — Mr. Stan- 
bury, with a face full of congratulations and a mouth full of 
jokes, all equally checked by Lady Lauriston's glance— 

. she, all dignified quiet, only touched by a most maternal 
sadness at parting with her daughter— and the daughter 
herself, nothing could be more perfect, whether in dress or^ 
demeanour. 

After much hesitation, and consideration of the will yet 
unwritten, the property at his own disposal. Lady Lauriston 
consented that Adelaide should be married with her head 
uncovered. *' No girl," said Mr. Stanbury, '* in his time ever 
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wore One of those frightful huge bonnets ;** and it was finally 
arranged that his niece should not. A dress of the most 
delicate white silk, made open s0 as to display the collerette 
beneath, so favourable to the display of her exquisitely 
turned neck — the small ruff that encircled her slender 
throat, which rose white and graceful as the swanks — the 
beautiful hair, which decended in light ringlets like a sum- 
mer shower, every drop filled with sunshine, whose profu- 
sion was restrained, not concealed, by the wreath of orange 
flowers ; — and the blonde veil that fell to her feet. 

She entered clinging timidly to her father's arm, and 
knelt in an attitude perfectly inimitable before the altar, 
while, from one of the painted windows of the little chapel, 
the most exquisite rose tint fell over her figure ; it was as if 
her own rich blush had coloured the atmosphere around. 
Her voice, throughout the whole response, was quite inau- 
dible— just a whisper — fairy music ; and, after the ceremony, 
she leant on her husband's arm with an air so different from 
that with which she had leant on her father^s — she clung to 
the one, while she seemed to shrink from the other— gradu- 
ally, however, drawing towards him, as if for support. 
When the rest crowded round with their congratulations, 
Edward felt greatly inclined to laugh as he ofiered his: 
their eyes met, and he was convinced the bride smothered 
a smile too ; but whether the smile was mirth or triumph, 
would have been a difficult question to decide. 

We must not forget the bridemaids, who were selected 
with as much judgment as the rest : young, pretty, well 
calculated to set off the scene, but slight, and brunettes, they 
were admirably calculated also to sel off the height and 
fairness of Lady Adelaide. 

The breakfast was as stupid as such breakfasts usually 
are. The bride is all timidity-r^the parents sorry, of course, 
to loose their sweet child— <-and the .bridegroom is a non- 
. entity. Lady Etheringhame changed her dress, and looked 
almost lovelier still in her travelling costume. She was now 
overwhelmed with affliction. Lady Lauriston implored Al- 
gernon to watch over the happiness of the dearest of her 
children. Adelaide was almost borne to the carriage — her 
mother retired to her own room, overcome with her feel- 
ings-r-and Edward thought it very ungrateful that the audi- 
ence did not rise and clap the performance. - 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

I 

H Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
j Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares; 
; The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
\ Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays," 

WeRDSWORTH. 

Emily's time was now passing most pleasantly : she had 
been solitary enough during winter to give society that ad- 
vantage of contrast which does so much towards teaching 
the full value of any thing ; she had just enough of annoy- 
ance from her aunt to make her feel thankful that she was 
not more expOi<ed to it. She became attached to Lady 
Mandeville, with all the enjoyment and warmth of youthful 
affection — that age when we are so happy in loving those 
around us. Many sources of enjoyment were laid open ; 
and the future seemed as promising as those futures always 
are which we make for ourselves. 

Lady Man(}evilie was one of those women for the descrip- 
tion of whom the word "fascinating" seems expressly made. 
She had seen a great deal of society, and she talked of it 
delightfully V' she had that keen sense of ridicnle so insepa- 
rable from peTfceptions at once acute and refined Aand, like 
most of those accustomed to every species of^museraent, 
she easily wearied of it, and hence novelty became indis- 
pensable; and from this arose much of her foundness for 
society, and quickness in perceiving every variety of cha- 
racter. ^ A new acquaintance was like a new book — and, as 
in the case of the book, it must be confessed she often 
arrived very quickly at the end. . 

Emily's very reserve — the necessity there was to divine 
the feelings she herself rarely expressed-^made her, of all 
others, the most secure in retaining the friendship she had 
inspired. There was always something to imagine about 
her->-and imagination is as useful in keeping affection alive, 
as the eastern monarch's fairy ring was in keeping alive 
his conscience. Moreover, Emily's very friendlessness gave 
Lady Mandeville a pleasurable feeling of protection — we 
like those we can obligev-and she felt as the writer of a 
fairy tale, while laying down plans for her future destiny. 

♦* Pray, have ypu agreed \o group for a picture ?" said 
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Mr., Morland, who, with Lord Mandeville, entered the room 
just as Emily read the last line of the Lady of the Lake ; 
and it was a question De Hooge might have asked; for one 
of those breaks of sunshine, so like reality in his pictures, 
came from the half-opened glass door, and fell full on the 
large old crimson arm-chair, where Lady Mandeville was 
seated with a little work-table before her, at which she was 
threadinir those brilliant and diminutive beads which would 
/'niake fittinff chain armour for the fairy king and his knights. 
The rest of the apartment was filled with that soft green 
light where the noon is excluded by Venetian blinds, or the 
still softer shadow of creeping plants; and here on the 
south side of the house, a vine had been trained, which, 
luxuriant and unpruned, seemed better calculated for foliage 
than for fruit : a green basket-stand, filled wiih pots of 
early roses, stood between the windows — and so near, that 
their crimson reflected on the face of the young boy who 
was asleep on the carpet : not so the elder one, who sat at 
Emily's feet, his cheek glowing with the excitement of 
the narrative, and his large blue eyes almost double their 
usual size with ea^er attention. 

"I have always thought,"- said Lord Mandeville — "and 
Frank seems to think with me— -that no poet ever carried 
you so completely along with him as Sir Walter Scott :.. he 
is the poet, of all others, made to be read aloud./ What is 
the reason I like to read Lord Byron to myself, but like 
Scott to be read to me ?" 

^* Because," said Mr. Morland, " the one is the poet of 
reflection, the other of action. Byron's pages are like the 
glasses which reflect ourselves — Scott's are like those magic 
mirrors which give forth other and distant scenes, and 
other and passing shapes : but this is a sweeping remark— 
and both poets often interchange their characteristics. 
Scott will excite pensive and lingering thought--and Byron, 
as in the Corsair and Lara, carry us along by the mere in- 
terest of the story." 

"I think," observed Emily, **in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel there is one of the most exquisite touches of natu- 
ral feeling I ever met with. Sir William Deloraine unclov 
ses the tomb of Michael Scott, while the monk, his early 
friend, stands by ; when the body is vncover^dy tha monl^ 
turpi? away his facen-« 
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^ For he might not abide the sigh^ to see 
Of the man he had loved so brotherly.' "* 

" I remember," returned Lady Mandeville, " another 
instance, where a single thought has produced the effect, oa 
ine at least, of a whole poem of images : it is from Byron. 
The Prisoner of Chillon is speaking of the younger brother 
who lies buried at his side : he says, 

* For he was beautiful as day, 
"When day was beautiful to me.' " 

" And, while we are remembering, let me recall another 
passage from Scott that has always especially delighted 
me," observed Lord Mandeville. " The Minstrel is relat- 
ing to the captive chieftain the battle in which his clan have 
been worsted ; he softens the defeat by ascribing it all to hisi^ 
absence, and sinks the flight in the exclamation, 

* Oh, where was Roderic then ? — 
One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men.' " 

"Of all questions," remarked Lady Mandeville, " I dislike 
being asked, ' which is your favourite poet ?' Authors who 
appeal to the feelings are those of whom our opinions must 
inevitably vary most : I judge according to my mood." 

" Another odious fashion of conversation is that of com- 
parison : I look upon them as if 

f Their souls were each a star, and dwelt apart.' " 

" Are you an admirer of Wordsworth ?" 

"Yes — he is the most poetical of philosophers. Strange, ' 
that a man can be so great a poet, and yet deficient in what 
are poetry's two grand requisites, — imagination and pas- 
sion. He describes what he has seen, and beautifully, be- 
cause he is impressed with the beauty before his eyes. He 
creates nothing : I cannot recall one flne simile. He has 
often expressions of touching feeling- he is often melancho- 
ly, often tender — but with more of sympathy than energy ; 
and for simplicity he often mistakes both vulgarity and 
silliness. He never fills the atmosphere around with music, 
' lapping us in Elysium,' like Moore : he never makes bis 

* I find this remark previouly made in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery ; and I am glad to observe the opinion confirmed by such autho- 
rity as the author of those biographical sketches. 
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readers fairlj forget their very identity, in the intense inte- 
rest of the narrative like Scutt : he never startles us with 
the depth of our secret thoughts — he never brings to our 
remembrance all that our own existence has had of poetry 
or passion— the earnestness of early hope, the bitterness of 
after-disappointment — like Byron. But he sits by the fire- 
side or wanders through the fields, and calls from their 
daily affections and sympathies fuundations whereon to 
erect a scheme of the widest benevolence. H^ looks forth 
on the beautiful scenery amid which he has dwelt, and 
links with it a thousand ties of the human loveliness of 
thought: I would say, his excellence is the moral sublime." 

" The common people of England,*' observed Lord Man- 
deville, '* seem to me to have less feeling, taste, or whatever 
we please to call it, for poetry, than almost any other coun- 
try. Look at the common songs of the Scotch — verse 
** familiar as household words " — what touches of exquisite 
feeling — what natural yet delicate thoughts ! Look at those 
of the Irish peasantry — ^Svhat fine and original* imagery is 
to be met with ! But the run of English ballads are as ' 
vulgar in expression as they are coarse or common in idea. 
No nation takes a higher poetical rank than our own — how, 
therefore, do you account for this ?" 

" I am not one of those," returned Mr. Morland, " who 
deem it necessary to give a reason for every thing ; and of 
all hypotheses, those which account for the various work- 
ings of the imagination are to me especially unsatisfactory. 
That a peculiar temperament is required for poetry, no one 
will deny ; but what produces that temperament.^ — scenery 
and circumstances certainly do not. I, for one, am con- 
tent to leave the question with the longitude aad the philo- 
sopher's stone." 

'* The poetical habits of a people do not lead to their 
producing great poets, else those among the Italians of the 
present day would be the first in the world. Their country 
is unrivalled in its loveliness — all their old associations are 
of the refined and elevated order— their taste for music is 
as exquisite as their taste for painting. Objects of beauty 
are constantly before them, for the picture or statue gallery 
is open to all — their churches are the noblest monuments ot 
liuman power — the common wants of life are easily suppli- 
ed—and then their indolent summer habits are so favoura- 
ble to the train of imaginary creations. I have seen an 
Italian peasant, seated, perhaps, by one of the ruined foun- 
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UinS) half ivy, half water-^-or beneath an old tree, through 
which the moonlight was falling like rain— and he has sung 
some on0 of those divine airs i^hose popularity has verily 
floated on the wings of the wind. Gradually his voice has 
died away, and he has sat silent and absorbed, as if wholly 
given up to the quiet enjoyment of the soft summer night. 
Ought not that man to have been a poet?" 

" The feeling for poetry is not the power, and I firmly 
believe its source lies not without, but within/' ' • 

"Nothing struck me so much as the" extreme beauty of 
the women. To take one instance out of many — look at the 
young peasants who plait the Leghorn straw : brought up ' 

from infancy to that most feminine employment, which re- 
quires the utmost delicacy of touch, their hands and arms 
are as white as those of the heroines of romance always 
are ; the outline of their face is perfect-^the finely formed 
nose, the ivory teeth, thjs high, intellectual forehead — and 
such eye-brows — to say nothing of their large dark eyes, 
either of a deep purple blueypr a radiant bla.ck ; and then 
their hair, so profuse, so exquisitely dressed, put up into 
those rich masses of shade, and falliiig into one or two 
large ringlets that Berenice might have envied.. I have 
often seen one of those girls, with her classticallyfturned 
head, bending over her work, who might have served as a 
model for *a nymph, a naiad, or a grace.'" 

'* Do you remember," said Lady Mandeville, " the first 
f6te after our arrival ? Oh, Emily, it was itiatter for severe 
study! Their exquisite coquetry— -each peasant had her 
lover, who was treated with that perfection of < beautiful 
disdain' which does so much in a love affair. And then 
their dress— the fine plaited chemisette close round the 
throat— the long gold ear-rings, those indispensables of their 
toilette — the black velvet boddice, shewing the figure to 
such advantage, laced with gold and coloured silks — the 
full petticoat — the apron trimmed with gay riband^; all 
put on so neatly, and witH^such a fine taste for harmony of 
colouring. I always think national costumes invented for 
the express advantage of travellers." 

" I must own," replied Mr. Morland, " the pleasures 
of travelling seem to me quite ideal. I dislike having 
the routine of my existence disarrang^ed — I dislike early , 
rising — I dislike bad dinners — I dread damp beds — ^I like 
new books — I like society— I respect my cook, and love 
my arm-chair ; so I will travel through Italy in a chapter 

Vol. L— 19. . 
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•—and am not quite sure but these engravings are more pie- 
turesqiie than the originals*" 

•'And I," replied Lady Mandeville, "delight in its diffi- 
culties : a bad dinner is a novelty, and a little danger is an . 
enjoyment for which i am thankful. There are two read- 
ings of content — and mine would be monotony. 

^' Blessed be that amiable arrangement of fate, which gives 
such variety of tastes ! 1 knew a lady who made a pet of a dove 
— I knew another whose passion was for grasshoppersr 111 
tell you a story, at which I laughed at first, and afterwards 
philosophised upon. You know the frightful goitres^ which 
80 disfigure the inhabitants of theValais; but they themselves 
consider them to be personal advantages of no small attrac- 
tion. In my youth 1 was a little touched with those vagrant 
habits you hay« been advocating ; and one day 1 found my- 
self in a small mountain chapel, where a Swiss pastor was en- 
couraging content among his congregation, by dwelling on 
the many levelling circumstances of humanity — the sickness 
or the sorrow which brought the happiness of the wealthy to 
a level with that of the poor. Taking it for granted I was as 
ignorant of his language as he was of mine, he looked upon 
my appearance as quite a case in point: " Observe this youn||[ 
stranger — rich, free to do his own pleasure, healthy ; but, 
to counterbalance these advantages. Providence has denied 
him a goitre,^* 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

*' Nobody dies but soipebod^'s glad of j^jt.7 ^ 

Three Coursei And a Desterl, 

I 

We differ from our ancestors in many thing — in none 
more than in cases of sentiment. Formerly, it was your 
susceptible school-girl, "your novel reading miss" — now, 
women only grow romantic after forty. Your young 
beauty calculates the chances of her Grecian nose, h#r fine 
eyes, and her exquisite complexion — ^your young heiress 
dwells on the claims of her rent-roll^ or the probabilities of 
her funded property ; it is their mothers who run away— 
their aunts who marry handsome young men without a shil- 
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ling. Well, the prudence of youth is very like selfishness, 
and the romance of age very like folly. 
, Mrs. Arundel was arrived at theromaniie age; and Emily, 
on her return from a fortnight's stay at Norville, was some- 
what surprized to hear from her own lips that her marriage 
with Mr. Boyne Sjllery was to take place immediately. 
So soon! and was this all? A few months, and her un» 
cle's memory seemed to have utterly passed away. Alas ! 

/oblivion is our moral death, and forgetfulness is the se- 
coi'id grave which closes over the dead. ^. In the same 
spirit with whicli a drowning man catches at a straw, 

' Emily hoped that perhaps Mrs. Clarke might be induced to 
listen to arguments against such indecorous haste, and that 
her influence might prevail on the impatient gentleman and 
yielding lady to let the twelve months pass- — and then, 
thought Eniily, *' I shall be glad it is no worse." 

This hope was not a very promising one ; for she could 
scarcely flatter herself that her opinion would have much 
weight: she well knew Mrs. Clarke entertained a very me- 
diocre estimate of her understanding; sh^ had never asked 
lier for a receipt, nor offered her a pattern,— those alphas 
and omegas, with her female accomplishments. But, how- 
ever deficient in these sciences of the spoon and the scissors, 
there was a sweetness, a gentleness about Emily which it 
was impossible to dislike ; Mrs. Clarke, therefore, always 
spoke of her only pityingly. ** Miss Arundel might have 
been made a "great deal of, but she had been so badly 
brought up." 

/ The morning was raw and comfortless, asif Winter, just 
awakened from his sleep by an east wind, had started up in 
thatunamiable mood which is the mood of most when untime* 
ly disturbed in their slumbers ; and March, which, the day 
before, had seemed softening into April, was again chilled into 
January. Emily's health and habits were equally delicate; 
and a wet, cold walk was to her sufficiently distasteful, with- 
out the visit at the end : however, she summoned her resolu- 
tion and her cloak, and set forth. She walked up the neatest 
of gravel walks, edged by box, where there was not a leaf out. 
of place, and a turf whose silken smoothness seemed uncon- 
scious of a tread ; as Mrs. Clarke justly observed, ^' It was 
such^a comfort to have no children to run over if." She 
paused on the cleanest of steps ; a lad in pepperrin-salt live- 
ry opened the door ; and she entered the hall and an atmos* 
pbere of most savoury goup, where she seemed likely to 
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remain — (or the bay stood debating between hi& rigbt hand 
and his left, evidently quite undecided wh^the^ he was to 
shew her a to the drawing or dining-room. This mental 
' debate was, however, decided by the appearance of his 
mistress, who had just taken a peep to see who her visitor 
was, — ^her morning costume rendering such a precaution 
very necessary. 

^* Bless me. Miss Emily, who would have thought of seeing 
you in the rain ? Do come in. Doctor, go on with your 
soup, my dear — ^it will do you no good if you let it get cold. 
Do take off that wet cloak — are your feet damp ? Don't mind 
the Doctor-«-he is only an old married man-r-and there is 
no fire in the drawing-room." 

With a shiver at the thought of the cold blue best room, 
always in papers and brown holland, Emily took the offered 
seat by the fire, almost glad she was wet, as it delayed her 
explanation. But time has a most feminine faculty of oppo- 
.sitipu — always hurries if we hesitate—- and the Doctor 
finished his soup, and went out to hear the complaint of a 
man who applied to the justice because his wife insisted on 
giving him mint tea for breakfast. Mrs. Clarke arrived at 
the end of her apologies for being caught such a figure — ^but 
she had been so busy the whole morning pickling walnuts ; 
— and Emily, finding speak she must, in a few words ex- 
plained the object of her visit, and entreated Mrs. Clarke to 
lise her influence in persuading her aunt to delay the mar- 
riage.. 

*.* Delay is all I ask — she is her own mistress — and if she 
can reconcile to herself the prudence and propriety of such 
a step, let her marry, and I am sure I hope she will be 
happy ; but do implore her, for the sake of my uncle's me- 
mory — for her own sake, not to use such disreputable haste. 
If there is no affection— -and there can be none— let there 
be some decency observed." 

Consternation and surprise had kept Mrs. Clarke silent ; 
but at last she burst into a series of ejaculations — *' Going 
to be married, and her husband not dead seven months / 
Disgraceful ! I thought what would come of leaving off her 
caps. And so you saw the white silk bonnet she means to 
be married in ? — A fine price she has paid for it I dare say. 
She never consulted me ; but she is very much mistaken if 
she thinks Dr. Clarke will countenance such proceedings-* 
he shall not marry them." 

^' If you did but know how grateful I shall be if you can 
but prevail!" 
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** Ah ! Miss Emily, it is all your fault. If you had but 

married him yourself— I am sure I thought you would, when 
I asked him down— I had planned it all, I do .assure your— 
you would have made such a nice couple." 

Emily felt any thing but inclined to thank her for this 
arrangement; however, in spite of Mrs.- Opie, it is not al- 
ways proper to say all one thinks ;. so she only observed, 
" You must not not blame me — ^it was my misfortune^ — not 
my fault." / 

" True, true. Poor dear ! it was too bad of your aunt to 
take Francis from you — and so I shall tell her. Going to 
be married, indeed I and a widow only seven months ! I 
wonder what will become of all her nice new mourning ! 
What shameful waste 1" 

Before they parted, it was settled that Mrs Clarke should 
Gallon Mrs. Arundel, and join her persuasions to those of 
Emily. Mr. Boyne Sillery hadj excepting one short visit, 
been away for the lust fortnight ; and during his absence, 
she might probably be more open to conviction. 

Emily returned home, and passed perhaps one of tha^ 
most wretched days of her life. Great misfortunes have at 
least their dignity to support them; but the many and small 
miseiies of life, how they do gall and wear away the spirit! 
The contrast with the elegance and cheerfulness of Norville 
Abbey, and the vivacity and kindness of Lady Mandeville, 
compared with the coldness, the talking-at-you style of 
conversation, in which her aunt's dislike found its narrow 
and acrid channel, was too niuch to be borne. Strange, 
that one whose opinion we neither respect nor admit, should 
yet have power to wound ! — root stranger^ though, than that 
it should have power to pl*^ase. One may live to be indif- 
ferent to every thing but opinion. We may reject friend- 
ship which has often deceived us; renounce love, whose be- 
lief once found false, leaves us atheists of the heart ; we 
may turn from pleasures which have palled — from employ* 
ments which have become wearisome : but the opinion of our 
kind, whether for good or for evil, still retains its hold ; that 
once broken, every social and moral tie is broken too — the 
prisoner then may go to his solitary ce)l — the anchorite to 
his hermitage — the last link with life and society is rent iu 
twain. 

Emily was pained, more than she would have admitted, 

by the various signs of dress and decoration scattered 

around ; but the worat was as yet unseen. Passing i^lang 

10* 
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the gallery, there was one door open — one door^hich she 
never saw without a shudder — one door which she had ne-- 
rer entered — the one through which her uncle's coffin had 
been carried. 

*< No, no— impossible !" exclaimed she aloud. With an 
effort she entered -the apartment#and saw that her glance 
through the open door was right. A great empty room, it 
had been so convenient for Mrs. Arundel* s dresses, which 
were all laid out in different directions : a large glass, evi* 
dently used in trying them on, stood in the middle ; and on 
the very bed where her uncle had died was spread out a 
crimson silk pelisse, and, on the pillow above, a blonde cap 
and flowers. . 

Emily's indignation was at first the uppermost, the only 
feeling. She hurried from the place ; but her own chamber 
once gained, anger only gave bitterness to grief. She re- 
proached herself for having forgotten her sorrow ; every 
lighter thought that had crossed her mind— every hope in 
which she had indulged, seemed like a crime ; and her 
aunt's unfeeling levity was forgotten in her own melancholy 
remembrances. All was, however, recalled by a message 
from Mrs. Clarke, who requested she would join her in the 
drawing-room. 

^Ick at heart, her eyes red with crying, Emily obeyed 
the summons, and heard the voices of both ladies conside- 
rably louder than should be permitted to any debate which 
is not to end in Uqws. 

The first words she caught, on her entrance, were, '^ I'll 
tell you what ma'am, if you will make such an old fool 
of yourself, Dr. Clarke shall have no hand in it ; he won't 
marry you." 

'* Dr. Clarke may wait till I ask him ; and I tell you, 
once for all, I will not be dictated to by any body ; — clever 
as you think yourself, you shall not manage me. And pray. 
Miss Emily, what brings you here V 

^* A wish, madam, to at least endeavour to save you from 
taking a step so inconsistent with the respect jou owe roy 
uncle's memory. Surely Mr. Sillery can wait till " 

'* Yes," interrupted Mrs. Clarke, '* he can wait very welL 
He is not so old as to make a few months so precious.'' 

Emily saw such an argument was not a very convincing 
one; and approaching Mrs. Arundel, nrged, in the most 
conciliating tone, every consideration that was likely to 
cither touch or soften her. ** I only ask a few months of 
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renpect to the opinion t>f the world — to the memory o^ th^ 
dead. You say you find them solitary ; — ^I will not leave 
home again — nothing of attention on my part shall be wanti- 
ing for your comfort — and if Mr. Sillery visits here, he 
shall meet at least with civility from me." 

• ** And if you can take him from your silly old aunt, you 
have my full consent," cried Mrs. Clarke. 

This was too much ; and snatching her hand from Emily, 
Mrs. Arundel said, *^ settle it all your own way ;" and left 
the room* which shook with the door she slammed after her. 

"She'll repent it, Miss Emily; — ^never mind, she'll re- 
pent it ;" and with this consolatory prediction Mrs. Clarke 
also departed. 

Emily saw no more of her aunt that evening. She was 
told Mrs. Arundel was engaged with a gentleman. Who 
it was, her niece could easily guess ; and, mortified and 
harassed, she retired early to her room. Her maid's face 
was evidently full of news, but Emily was in no mood to 
listen ; and Ihe girl was dismissed, as discontented as the 
possessor of untold information could well be. 

Early the next morning she was awakened by the noise 
of wheels in theeourt-yard. Surprise at such an unusual 
sound made her unclose the window a little to discover 
whence it proceeded ; and she was just in time to see Mr. 
Boyne Sillery hand her aunt into a carriage, jump in him- 
self, when it drove ofi* with a rapidity which scarcely allowed 
her to observe that a large imperial was on the top and her 
aunt's servant, with a huge bandbox, on the dickev. 

Emily rang her bell. It was answered by the house- 
maid, with a great white satin bow, by way of favour, in 
her cap. 

" What carriage was that P 

" Lord, miss ! don't you know that mistress is gone to 
be married this morning ? 

"Married! Where!" 

" Lord love you, miss 1 we did think you were to be 
bridemaid, till mistress told us not to call you." 

" But where is Mrs. Arupdel gone?" 

This the girl did not know. 

Emily soon learned that Mr. Bo3me Sillery's late absence 
was in way of business. He had been residing in the little 
town of O — , and their her infatuated aunt was to be mar- 
ried. A lady's maid from towDi recommended by Mr. Sil* 
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leiy, had been her only confidantCf as she was now her onljr 
companion. 

Emily wandered up and down the house disconsolately. 
How large, how empty, how miserable every thing looked! 
She thought of writing to Mr. Delawarr, who had been 
named as her guardian, to Norville Abbey ; but her head 
swam ruund — she could not see the paper before her. The 
noise from the servants hall was rendered more acutely pain- 
ful by her headach ; for her aunt, partly with a view of annoy- 
ing her niece, whom she disliked — as we always dislijce those vl 
we have used ill — had left orders for a general- regale. ^ 
Most of the establishment were new. Mr. Arundel. lud 
pensioned off his few mure ancient domestics; and hisinft 
was not one whose service was a heritage. There was 
hence little to restrain their mirth or their intemperance. 
Loud bursts of laughter sounded through the hall. Emily 
rose to ring the bell, but sank down quitfe insensible. 

Something she remembered of partial revival, of motion 
in a carriage, of heing conveyed to bed ; but it was not till 
after some hours of stupor that she revived sufficiently to 
recognise her French bed at Norville Abbey, and Lady 
Mandeville bending anxiously over her pillow. 

Ill news travel fast ; and Mrs. Arundel's marriage was like 
the sun in the child's riddle, for it went ^' round each housei 
and round each house, and looked in at every window." Nor* 
ville Abbey was soon enlightened, like the rest; and Lady 
Mandeville immediately set off to rescue her young friend 
from '' the solitude which comes when the bride is gone 
forth." She had been more amused with the accounts of 
Mrs. Arundel's wedding than Eliiily might have quite liked; 
but her favourite's illness put mirth to flight. All Lady 
Mandeville*s kindness and aflfection were called forth ; and 
Emily might have said with another invalid, *^ It is worth 
while to be ill, to be so petted and nursed," 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

^ At Zara^s gate stops Zara's mate ; in him shall I discover 
The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was 
* my lover ?" , \ . 

' LOCKHA&T. 

The first great principle of our religious, moral, civil, 
ykad literary institutions, is a dinner. A church is built, a 
. rail-road opened, the accounts of the vestry inspected, a 
revolution occurs, a subscription is made, a death is to be 
celebVated» a friend to be supported — rail alike by a dinner. 
Our heathen brethren are to be converted — we dine for 
their Salvation; our musical, theatrical and literary brethren 
are to be relieved — we dine for tlieir benefit ; for the 6ome« 
half-dozenth time the French patriots alter their government 
— we dine for the conservation of their charter ; Mr. Pitt 
dies — ^his memory is preserved by fish and soup ; laws 
govern the kingdom, and a young gentleman qualifies him- 
self to become their minister by a course of meals in the 
Temple Hall ; and what are cabinet councils to cabinet din- 
ners ? — wliere the Duke of Wellington once trusted his aide- 
de-camp, he now relies on his butler, and the decisions of 
his cook are as important as the movQinents of his army. - 

In social life, to owe such a one a dinner is the most im- 
^perative of obligations — gambling debts always excepted, 
"^n Englishman talks of the Magna Charta and roast-beef 
in a breath; hi^ own constitution and that of his country 
are indissolubly unite3. 'As a great orator orice observed, 
** the security of your laws, the sanctity of your church, 
the bond of society, the cenuent of your religious, political, 
and moral obligations, nay, the actual existence of your 
country — its vital interests depend, gentlemen, on its din- 
ners.y^.. (I quote from memory, and may be mistaken as 
to the form, but I am sure I have given the spirit of the 
speech.) 

It was to attend one of these national institutions — a din- 
ner on the opening of a canal — that Lord Mandeville set 
forth, with a mouthful of patriotism and public spirit ; and 
Lady Mandeville, and Emily still languid with recent illfiess, 
were left tite-d-t6te^ . 

Night came; and the wind and rain, which beat against, 
the window, only added the advantage of contrast to the 
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curtained, carpeted, and lighted boudoir ; and erery gust 
served as an excuse for shrinking still farther into th^^arm 
crimson cushions of the arm-chairs they had drawn almost 
into the fire. They had no new books ; Emily was still too 
weak for work or musics and it was just the most con£« 
dential and conversational evening in the world. 

Confidence is made up of confession a/id remembrances;, 
we all love to talk of the days of our youth ; and, almost 
before she was aware, Lady Mandeville was engaged in a 
sort of autobiography of herself. It would do, she jsaid, as 
well as reading aloud» to send her patient to sleep. 

'* I am going to 'enact the heroine of a narrative, though 
sadly deficient in all the necessary requisites. SaVe one, I 
have never had a misfortune happen to me-^I have never 
been in such extremes of poverty that I have been obliged 
to sell even the ruby cross hung round my neck by my 
mysterious mother — or the locket which contained two 
braids of hair, one raven black, the other golden, the first 
love-pledge <f my unfortunate parents — 1 have never had a 
fever, during which, my lover watched every look of my 
benevolent physician— 1 have never been given over, and 
then after a profound sleep recovered — my hair has always 
come easily out of curl — I never played the harp — and have 
always hecn more inclined to laugh than to cry. My father, 
Lord Elmore, lived ia.a large old-fashioned house, and in a 
large old-fashioned manner. By large, I mean liberal :. he 
was only less indulgent to his seven children than my 
mother, who I believe never said "no" in all her life. It 
was not the system of indulgence practised by Dandie Din- 
mont's * gude wife,' who gave * the bairns their ain way, 
because, puir things, she had naithing else to gV-e them.' 
But my mother, I suppose, thought, as she gave every thing 
else, she might as well give that too. 

** I pass over the dynasty of white frocks and blue sashes. 
Sometimes I learnt my lessons, sometimes I did not; but 
really that which was no matter of riecessity often became 
matter of inclination ; and I arrived at the dignity of four- 
teen, and my sister's confidante. Ah, the interest I took 
in. her anxieties ! the sympathy I gave to her sorrows ! it 
was almost equal to having a lover of my own. 

f* It was a provokingly happy unionr^— both families equally 
a.nxious it should take place : only, my father insisted that 
Isabel should be eighteen before the marriage ;. and they 
did manage to arrange some little jealousi^ and quarrels. 
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which agreeably diirersified the delkyt The year of proba- 
tion passed, and my sister married. Even now, I remember 
how I missed her. ; I cried the first three nights I curled my 
hair by myself. However, September came, and with it my 
second brother ; and his companion for the shooting season 
was the young, handsom'e, iand lively Henry O'Byrne^ de- 
scended from kings whose crown was old enough to have 
been made of the gold of Ophir. I — who considered a 
lover as the natural consequence of being fifteen, and indeed 
was rather surprised I had not one already, and who. held 
half-a-dozen blushes proof of the state of my feelings — lost 
my heart with all the ease imaginable; and Henry made 
love to me, because, I verily believe, he considered it a 
proper compliment, which every lady under fifty expected. 
A declaration of love was to me tantamount to an ofier— - 
though, to tell you the plain truth, I very much doubt whe- 
ther it was meant to be so taken by my Milesian lover. My 
father— I really do not know how he could venture on such 
a liberty — one day actually said he wished I would not 
walk quite so much on the terrace by moonlight with Mr. 
O'Byrne ; — child as I was, he did not like it. * Child as I 
was !' This was adding insult to injury. I threw myself tft 
his feet in the most approved manner — implored him not to 
sacrifice the happiness of his child to ambitioh — talked of a 
cottage and content — of blighted hopes and an- early grave. 
^I am not quite sure whether my father laughed or swore ; I 
rather* think he did both. However, he sent fo;r my mother 
to try aiid convince me : instead, she endeavoured to com- 
fort me by dwelling on the imprudence of poverty, and the 
miseries of an injudicious attachment ; till, overcome with 
the picture of the privations I should have to endure, and 
the difiiculties I should have to encounter, she fairly wept 
over the hardships of my imaginary future. 

"Dinner came; but O' Byrne's place was vacant. My 
large tears dropped into my soup — my chicken went away 
untouched — I refused even my favourite apricot jelly. 

" The evening, however, brought consolation, in the shape 
of a real, actual love-letter, sent through that most orthodox 
channel — my maid. I could not help reading it aloud to 
her. * The barbarity of my father,'—' et^^nal constancy/ 
—how well these phrases looked on bath-post ! ^ 
'"" Ah, my dear Emily, to you is closed one of the sweetest 
sources of youthful felicity. You have no father with a 
proverblmlly flinty heftrt«— no guardian to lock you up ! It 
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is impossible for you to- have an unfortiiiijate attachment; 
and — young, rich, pretty— I think you can hardly console 
yourself with even an unrequited one. How ill-used I did 
think myself ! — what consequence it gave me in my own 
eyes! Three weeks passed away, — I caught. two. jkus 
throats by leaning out of an open window, watching the 
moon shine on the terrace, where we used to wallr* I 
threateneiT my mother with a consumption. I sat up at 
night reading and re-reading his letter, and gazing on a little 
profile which I had drawn with a black-lead pencil, and 
called his— Heaven knows there was no fear it would be 
recognized ! 

/'Three weeks passed, when, taking up the paper, and 
turning — as a woman always does — to the births, deaths, 
and marriages, what should I see but — * Married, on Thurs- 
day last, at Gretna, Henry O'Byrne, of Kiildaren Castle, in 
Connaught, to Eliza, only daughter and heiress of Jonathan 
Simpkin.' The paper dropped from my hand. I knew my 
red-haired rival well — she had dined at our house with old 
Lady Driscol, who patronised her, and had there met mj 
faithless lover. Alas ! I had been weighed in the balance 
with a hundred thousand pounds— rand found wanting ! How 
wretched I resolved on being ! I braided the hair I no longer 
took delight in curling ; I neglected »y dress — that is to 
say, I only wore white muslin ; and my kind mother, who 
had been as angry with me as her gentle nature was capable 
of being, could now be as angry as she pleased with him. 
Her surprise at the infidelity was even greater than mine, 
and her sympathy was great in proportion. I talked of the 
perfidy of men, and said I should never marry. 

*'' Six months went by, and, to tell you the truth, I wa 
getting, very tired of my despair, when one day a youog 
man, a cousin with whom in my white-frock days I had' 
been a great pet, came to stay in our house. He seemed 
touched with my melancholy— I confided my sorrows from 
confidence— he proceeded to consolation. 

''I do not know how it 'was, I thought my ringlets did 
not merit neglect — that a girlish fancy was but a foolish 
thing. Lord Mandeville agreed with me ; my father-laugh- 
ed at me, and said I ought to be consistent, that no heroine 
ever fell in love with the consent of her family ; but my 
mother said, < Poor dear child, do not tease her.' 

<< Well, my sister was married at eighteen — so was !» and 
the spoiling system has still continued. I know there is 
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iuch a word as a cantradictionin the dictionary, but ray 
knowledge is i^l theory; I hare a husband comme U n^y en 
a point, to whom I have made a wife comme il y en a peu^^ 
I have two of the prettiest children in the world — (don't' 
answer^ Emily — that smile is quite flattering enough); and' 

(t sometimes think whether, like the ancient king, ft would 

I not be prudent to make an oflering to destiny,, and throw 

^my set of emerald^ into the lake." 

Emily could not but deprecate the emeralds being destined ' 
to any such preventive service ; and Lady Mandeville soon 
afterwards left her to meditate over her narrative, one 
phrase of which cenainly' dwelt on her mind. "Young, 
rich, pretty — it is quite impossible for you to have an un- 
fortunate attachment !" 

The more imaginative love is, the more superstitious it 
must be : the belief of omens being past— that desire of the 
unattainable so inherent in our nature, and which shews 
itself in so many shapes — now, as far as regards prophecy, 
it takes another form, and' calls itself presentiment; and 
Emily lay awake much longer than was good for her com- 
plexion, building that aerial architecture called chdteaux en 
JEspagne, on the slight foundation of a single sentence. 

I do not think imagination an indulgence atall to be permit- 
ted in our present state of society : very well for poets and 
painters — it is their business, the thing of all others not to be 
neglected ; but in the common construction of characters and 
circumstances; it is an illusion quite at variance with the 

- realities on which we are to act, and among which we are 
to live. In a young man it unfits him for the rough career 
of life, as much as stepping within the castle's enchanted 
boundary unfitted Sir Launcelot for his encounter with the 
giant. The sword of action hungs idly in the unnerved 
hand. We will suppose he possesses talent and feeling 
— without them he could not possess imagination ; — ^he starts 
on his forward path, where, as in about ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, he has to make his own way. Conscious 
of his abilities, he will overrate, perhaps, not themselves, 
but their influence. He will read the novel, till he becomes 
to himself the very hero of its pages. In history, he will 
dwell only ** on marvels wrought by single hand,'* till he 
deems they say, ** Go and do thou likewise." Every thing 
is seen through an exaggerated medium. He prepares^ him- 
self for great difficulties, which he is to vanquish — gigantie 
obstacles, which he is to overoome^ Instead of these, he is 
Vol I.— 20. 
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Burrounded by small impediments, whic^h seem below his 
ideal dignity to encounter. His most fairourite acquirements 
are useless, because none of them have been called into 
action by his own peculiar circumstances ; and he reproaches 
Fortune, where he should accuse Fiction. 

Few books have been more dangerous to a young^aan of 
this temperament, in middle life, than Vivian Grey. No 
romance is so hazardous as that of real life: the adventures 
seem so possible, yet so exciting. There is something so 
pleasant in this mastery of mere mind : the versatility of 
manner, the quick eye of the hero to the weakness of otherSi 
appear so completely in the power also of the reader; his 
ranity adds force to his imagination, and our youth rises 
from the perusal convinced of the hardship of his particular, 
situation, shut out from the the diplomatic and political 
career, for which his now unemployed and. undervalued 
talents so eminently qualify^him ; and the chances are, that 
the earlier half of his life is filled with disappointment and 
bitterness. 

A woman may indulge this faculty with more impunity, 
because hers is generally a passive, not an active feeling, 
and principally confined to the affections ; all the risk of 
beau-idealising a lover too m«ch, is, that of never finding 
one, or being disappointed when found. 

Edward Lorraine had more materials for a hero than many 
of his compeers ; still, his most admiring friends would 
have been rather at a loss to recognize him under the traits 
with which he was invested by Emily Arundel. Alas! the 
heart worships in its idol the attributes which itself has first 
created. Illusions are the magic of real life, and the for- 
feit of future pain is paid for present pleasure. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" On n'auroit gu^re dc plaisir, sil'on ne flattait jamais.', 

RoCHErOUCAULD. 

(« Behold they speak with their mouths, and swords are in their lips." 

Psahnhx. 

The end of a journey is its pleasantest part. So though^ 
Lord Mandeville, as the postillions gave their whips an ex- 
4ra crack, in order to driye up the avenue in atjie* Tbay 
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had the credit of their horses as much at heart as their own. 
To-night, however, whipmanship was somewhat wasted ;*- 
a small, heavy rain had made the road so soft, that the ring- 
ing wheel and clattering hoof were inaudible. This was a 
great mortilication to the postboys, to whom noise, if not 
speed, was at least speed's best part. 

" How late they are, and how stupid we are !" said Ladr 
Mandeville, glancing reproachfully, first at Mr. Morland, 
who, having taken what he called a most constitutional 
walk, was now in a large arm-chair, sleeping off the eflfects 
of heath and hedge, — and then at Emily, who was sedulous- 
ly employed in working a large red cross on the flag des- 
tined for Frank's favourite toy — a miniature frigate. 

" Do you know," added she, t* what is the greatest tor- 
ment of the idle ? To see others industrious.** ' « 

"I must say," replied Emily, smiling, '* considering Lord 
Mandeville has been absent but two days, your impatience 
for his return is very flattering." 

There was something in this speech that made the hearer 
laugh outright--one of those provoking laughs which shew 
it has touched some train of thought you know nothing 
about. I cannot agree with those romantic philosophers 
who hold ignorance to be bliss at any lime ; l)ut ignorance^ v. 
when your listener laughs at what you say, without why or 
wherefore, is enough to enrage a saint. By the by, consi-- 
dering what an irascible race they were, the reputation of '* 
the saints for patience has been very easily acquired. 

The truth is, another visitor was expected with her hus- 
band. Lady Maiuieville had erected a little romance in her 
own mind, of which Emily was already the heroine, and 
the anticipated guest was to be the hero. She had calcu- 
lated probabilities, dwelt on the chances of association, the 
idleness of the country, the necessity of an attachment to 
give interest to the ride, and novelty to the walk ; besides 
she had recalled not one suspicious blush only, but many. 
The feminine part in the drama was therefore cast. 

Now for the gentleman. Many a heart is caught in the 
rebound. The brilliant coquette, who had led captivity cap- . 
tive, could have inflicted no deeper wound than a little 
wholesome mortification ; — a little preference from another 
would be especially flattering. Then the pretensions of her 
protegee were any thing but undervalued. Emily certainly 
was never seen to greater advant^e than just at present. 
Tbejsweetaess of feeling, rather than of temper, was a chi^rm 
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of all others to be appreciated in the domestic life they 
were now leading. Unrepressed by her natural timidity, 
her mental stores developed themselves in a smaM circle 
where they only met with encouragement. There was an 
extreme fascination to one palled with the brilliancy, and 
tired of the uniformity of society, in the_ freshness, the . 
simplicity, so touched with romance, that made the ptoe.try 
of Emily^s character. Moreover, Lady Mandeville took a 
personal interest in her favourite. The merit we are the 
first to discover, almost seems as if it were our own, and 
that, like a newly found country, it was to bear the name of 
the first finder. 

. A bustle was now heard in the hall ; the door was thrown 
open ; Mr. Morland lost his nap, and Emily her needle, in 
the surprise of Lord Mandeviile's entrance with Mr. Lor* 
raine. Timidity does as much towards concealing, as reso- 
lution does towards repressing, emotion. Lady Mandeville 
was the only one of the party who observed that Emily's 
usual blush deepened with twofold crimson — that her hand 
trembled as she eagerly resumed her work, to the great dan*, 
ger of the symmetry necessary to be observed in the red 
cross of St. George. 

It was worth while to leave home, if it were only to enjoy 
being of so much consequence on your return. Lord Man- 
deville arrived with all the interest of abseilce and news* A 
Russian prince, whose carriage was lined with sable, and 
whose vehicle and self had been seized at the custom-house, 
he having refused to quit his shelter, on the plea of dreading 
the irregularity of our atmosphere; the breaking off of Mr. 
Delornne's marriage, on which the gentleman had observed, 
that it was very impertinent in Miss Lumleigh to offer him 
such polite attentions, knowing that her father was going out 
of parliament, and that he, Mr. Delorme, only married oa 
patriotic principles, to strengthen his party ;— -two other 
marriages, one in conseqiience of smiles feminine, the other 
in consequence of frowns masculine — curious, that hope 
and fear should lead to such similar results ; — the inferences 
of half-a-dozen separations ; — details of divers dinners, balls, 
and breakfasts ; a little gold Napoleon set as a brooch — Oh, 
conqueror of Europe ! to think of thy pedestal being a pin ! 
— a bracelet of an Indian snake fastened by a locust ; — and 
three new novels. These passed away the evening ; and 
it must be owned Lord Mandeville well deserved his gteeU 
lag. 
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Lady MatideTiUe's face, like that of Cooper's Water- 
iieitch, wore its most ** malign smile," when she next morn- 
ing perceived that her predestined lovers were walking on 
the lawn together; and that, when Emily entered the hreak- 
fast-room, her cuds were just enough relaxed hy the air to 
droop their gracefulest. The soft sunny ringlet, just drop- 
ping into a succession of light rings, is very he^coming; and, . 
moreover, she had a colour one sha^e more delicate than a 
most luxuriant rose she had gathered for Mr. Morland ; one 
of whose dogmas was, that the freshness of the morning 
should' communicate itself to our feelings. " Our early 
tastes are our unsophisticated ones. Give me, therefore^ 
flowers in the morning, and perfumes at night.'' 

"Your garden is beautiful," said Lorraine, as he inten- 
tionally took his place by Emily's side. 

** The flowers in it are very common ; but we have been 
so long away." 

*' Your tone of apology is unnecessary : the commonest 
flowers are the most beautiful. Take the three I can most 
readily think of — the rose, the violet, the daisy^— ^the fi^Id- 
daisy, remember; and as the blacking advertisements say, 
* Warren against all the world,' — where will you find their 
equals ?" 

** They possess," replied Mr. Morland, " the two-greatest 
of charms — the association of memory and of imagination: 
they are the flowers that our childhood has loved, and our 
poets have sung. Flowers have much to be grateful for."* 

" Our poets all seem to have been peculiarly alive to 
their beauty ; and human love and human sorrow 

Have written every, leaf with thoughtful tears." 

" I am going," said Mr. Morland, " to make a bold as- 
sertion—that, with all his feeling for natural beauties, 
Wordsworth has none for .flowers : he strings quaint con- 
ceits together about them. What does he call the daisy ?" 

" A little Cyclops with one eye," answered Emily. - 

" A,nd the shield of a fairy, 6lc. Look at Burns's poem 
to the daisy ! There are no pretty odd epithets in that ; 
but a natural gush of feeling, hallowing for ever the object 
which called it fbrth." 

Edward Lorraine. — ** Who cares for the exotics whose 
attractions are of the hothouse and the gardener? Their 
ruby leaves are writ with no gentle thoughts ; they are es- 
sentially of the drawing*room, and have no more sehti^ 

20* 
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ment abont them than the Sdrre caps and aancim to wfaieh 
they are companions. Now there's the rose — ^'spriag's 
sweetest book ' — why, a whole world of blushes are on its 
leaves. Then, again, the lily ; whether it be 

' The lady lily, fairer thwa the moon,* 

or 

' The naiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair, and paasion so pale.' " 

Mr. Morland,^^*^ Or 

* The lily, a ddicate lady, 
Who sat under her green parasol.' '^ 

Emily* — ** My favourite flowers are violets — 

Those early flowers, o'er which the Spring h'^s leant, 
Till they have caught their oelour from her eyes. 
Their sweetness from her breath." 

Edward Lorraine-^*^ Whether it is that your gardener 
has not been here, with his ' cruel curtailments,' like 
Mr. Hume, — biU how very luxuriant is the growth of this 
myrtle ! it is 

Green as hope, before it grieves 
O^er the lost and broken-hearted- 
All with which its youth has parted." 

Lady Mandeville — " Apropos to myrtle ; is there any 
truth in the report that Lord Merton is about to marry 
Miss Dacre ?" 

Here Emilv coloured the least in the world. A woman 
has always a kind of sentimental consciousness about any 
one who has ever made love to her. I often think she 
pities the man she refuses, more perhaps than his case quite 
requires. Well, it ought to be a comfort that a person is 
not so unhappy as we suppose. 

Edward Lorraine. — •' He told me that his mind was di* 
vided between Miss Dacre and Miss Manvers." 

Lady Mandeville. — ** His mind divided ! Verily, that is 
making two bites of a cherry. What are the rival claims 
of these rival heiresses?" 

Edward Lorraine. — " Tfiey are as equally balanced as 
those in the ancient apologue. I will only be malicious by 
inference. I believe, were such acts of faith permitted^ 
X*ady Lauriston would recommend him to marry both." 

Lord Mandeville now interrupted the conversatioo, hf 
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inviting Lorraine to walk round with him and see his irn* 
prove men ts — a tax regularly levied on every new-ppmer by 
all country gentlemen. From the park to the pig-sty, all 
must be duly appreciated ; for, by some process or other, 
the proprietor amalgamates their merits with his own. 
The walk, however, this morning, was something more 
than an inventory of ditches and drains. Mandeville was 
theoretic in his future views — which is very good, in talk 
at least : and, besides, there was not too much to see. 
The estate which came with the title was small ; and 
though he himself would gladly have settled at the Abbey, 
and extended the boundary of its domains, and devoted the 
rest of his days to building and planting, corn laws and the 
country, yet to this there was a very adverse influence. 

We all know, either from experience or observation, that 
Janus would be a very appropriate marriage deity, inas- 
much as he has two faces, which look opposite ways. 
Lady Mandeville was, as I have said, compounded of all 
the elements of society : its love of excitement — its neces- 
sity of variety — its natural gift of language— its grace in- 
herent and its grace acquired — its vivacity and its vanity. 
She liked talking — she looked very pretty when she talk- 
ed ; she liked strangers — every stranger was a new idea ; 
and her mind was of that jor.dcr which requires collision to 
bring out its sparkles. She read as an amusement rather 
than as a resource — ^and, moreover, thought the information 
almost thrown away which was not communicated. . . 

Again, she was accustomed to Ipok at thitigs on their 
ridiculous in preference to their sentimental side. She 
loved her husband most entirely ; but she thought it a great 
deal pleasanter to spend the morning, while he was away, 
in gay visits or a dfrive round the ring, than to sit with a 
work-basket in a large lonely saloon, with the pictures of 
their ancestors looking ad if they had indeed lost all sym- 
pathy with the living. Besides, a call, in an adjacent street, 
on one whose milliner is not the same, and whose friends 
are similar to your own — thus giving ample room for praise 
and its reverse — such a call is quite another thing from one 
in the country, which involves, first, a journey through 
wilds that '* seem lengthening as you go ;" and secondly, a 
luncheon, which it is your duty to eat. Alas! when, in 
this world, are the agreeable and the necessary united! 
Then your neighbour is a person whom you see twice a-year 
^••you have not a taste or opinion in comro,on— ^the news ,pf 
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the one is no news to the other-«<;-conyersation is a frozen 
ocean, and 

** Tou speak. 
Only to break 
The Bilence of that sea." 

Now these were not mornings to Lady Mandeville^s 
taste. As for the dinners, she had only one comfort, that 
of abusing them after; — an unspeakable consolation, by 
the by, in most cases. I cannot see why a taste for the 
country should be held so very indispensable a requisite 
for excellence ; but really people talk of it as if it were a 
virtue, and as if an opposite opinion was, to say the least 
of it, very immoral. 

Lady Mandevilie's was essentially a town nature. . She 
was born to what she was fit for ; she was originally meant 
to be ornamental, rather than useful. In short she exactly 
resembled a plume of ostrich feathers, or a blond dress; 
now, these are best worn in the metropolis. The infe- 
rence from all this is, that though Lord Mandeville often 
talked of settling at his country seat, he never actually 
settled. 

The walk was ended, for the domains were not very ex- 
tensive, and the gentlemen returned home. They after- 
terwards rode out; and Emily felt very happy in the mere 
consciousness that the cavalier at her bridle rein was Ed* 
ward Lorraine. 

That vague, self-relying, uncalculating happiness, how 
delicious it is— 7that which we never know but once, and 
which can have but one object ! Emily quite forgot how 
wretched she had been. She recalle^l not the ouce agony 
of his presence-^the despondency in his absence. She ne- 
ver looked at him ; she scarce spoke, but she heard his 
voice, and she saw his shadow fall by her side. 

Curious, that of the past our memory retains so little of what 
is peculiarly its own. The book we have read, the sight we 
have seen,, the speech we have heard, these are the things 
to which it recurs, and that rise up within it. We remem- 
ber but what can be put to present use. It is very extraor- 
dinary how little we recollect of hopes, fears, motives, and 
all the shadowy tribe of feelings ; or indeed, how little we 
think over the past at all. Memory is that mirror wherein 
a man " beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manoer of man he was." We are re- 
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proached with forgetting others; we forget ourselFes a 
thousand times more. We remember what we hear, see, 
and read, often accuratelv : not so with what we felt — that 
is faint and uncertain in its rcco/d. Memory is the least 
egotistical of all our faculties. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

*"Tish€? 
What doth he here ?"— Byron. 

• 

"What! loitering still, Emily? said Lady Mandeville, 
when, on entering the breakfast-room, she found her and 
Edward Lorraine employed, apparently, in looking over 
some scattered drawingsi--in reality in talking. Emily, happy 
without thinking it at all necessary to analyse, and so de- 
stroy her happiness; and Ed^^ard, if not exactly thinkiug, 
yet feeling, it a very pleasant thing to have a most absorbed 
listener, who was not the less agreeable for being. young and 
pretty. He was engaged in turning the leaves, occasionally 
referring to his companion. Edward possessed one great 
fascination in discourse. ^ He had the air of truly valuin{[ 
the opinion he asked. 

*' Nous ne noiJis almions pas, mais notre indi^iSrence 
Avail bien les symptomes de Pamour," 

thought Lady Mandeville. "I must disturb the study of 
one branch of the fine arts' for the sake of another. You 
must leave the picture for the mirror — be most devout in 
the sacrifice you offer to the graces to-day." 

"What conquest," replied Emily, smiling, "do you me- 
ditate for me ?" 

" What conquest ? What a youn^Vlady question ! None 5 
this is an affair of glory, not of sentiment. Mr. Lara Tre- 
yyllian dines here to-day. You must dress for his suffrage, 
not his heart. Most persons are born with a genius for 
some one thing: Mr. Lara Trevyllian is born with a genius 
for two ; — -he piques himself on his knowledge of gastro- 
nomy, and his knowledge of women." 

Edward Lorraine. — " I should be more inclined to defer 
to his knowledge of the science than of the sex." 
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Lady Mandeville. — " Ah, now — to use an expression of 
his own — ' yoji men will njv^r^ aJiQw any merit tj each 
other^' " ^ 4 9 9 t ••ir#*/ 

* ""Edward Lorraine. — " It was not with a view to detract 
from his powers of feminine analyzation that I spoke ; but 
because I think that either man's or woman's character 
stand in a relative position to each other, like the covered 
statue of Ifcis, whose veil mortal hand hath not raised. We 
never see each other but through the false mediums of pas- 
sion, or affection, or indifference — all three equally bad for 
^observution." 

Lady Mandeville. — " I differ from you ; but truly, I can- 
not sacrifice myself to my opinions, /it is too late in the 
day to dispute ;) for haste and perfection ho toilette ever yet 
united." 

Edward Lorraine^^ Unhappy is he who relies on female 
friendship ! You sacrifice my argument to a curl. Well 
might the old poet say : 

s 

»' *Oh,tak«», if you would measure forth the worth of woman *8 m|nd, 
.'_ Ascale made of the spider's web, and weights made of the wind.' 

The party was very small, and the fire very large ; there- 
fore the half hour before dinner was not so dull as it is ge- 
nerally said to be. By the by, that half hour has always 
seemed to me to be peculiarly ill treated. Some evil xlis-? 
posed person has called it stupid. An invidious epithet is 
always remembered and re-applied ; and that one half hour 
will go to its grave with its appellation of stupid ; no ex- 
ceptions made in its favour — no pleasant reminiscences, 
not even a siajgle fiirtation, brought, like a solitary witness, 
to give it a good character. Alas ! a cruel and striking epi- 
thet is 

M One ^atal remembrance, one shadow that throws, 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes." 

Now really, the half hour to-day was rather agreeable : 
we should have said " very," of any other of the forty-eight. 
Lord Mandeville and Mr. Morland were deciding, to their 
mutual satisfaction that a neighbouring gentleman, on whom 
they had been ealling that morning to suggest an improve- 
ment in an adjacent road, was certainly the most singu- 
lar mixture of silliness and stolidity they had ever encoun- 
tored. Now these qualities do not often go together-— the 
frivolity of the one interfering with the h^vinesa of the 
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Other ! stupidity is the masculine of silliness. But the Rev. 
Dr. Clarke had at once vague and stubborn ideas respecting 
his own dignity and his own interests; the one he supported 
by disdain, the other by selfishness ; and in his own mind 
identified both with church and state. The little boy, who, 
in the hurry of a game of marbles, forgot to take off his 
ragged cap to him, he foresaw would come to the gallows ;, 
and the farmer, whom hard necessity forced to delay the 
payment of his tithes, he denounced as committing sacrilege, 
and as nothing better than an atheist. Surely the time pass- 
ed in expatiating on the reverend Doctor's faults was rather 
profitably passed than otherwise. 

Edward Lorraine and Emily were a little out of the circle, 
carrying on one of those conversations, •* low-voiced and 
sweet," whose nothings have often a charm which defies the 
writer, but which the reader's memory may perchance sup- 
ply. Lady Mandeville and Mr. Lara Trevyllian werejseat- 
ed together on a sofa. He had just arrived from London, 
and was detailing its novelties with a novelty essentially his 
own. 

The days of description (personal and panegyrical) are 
passing rapidly away. No one now ushers iiua new cha- 
racter by dwelling on "his large blue eyes, beaming with 
benevolence," or with "raven curls on a brow of marble 
whiteness." All that is necessary is to state that Mr. Tre- 
vyllian had Pair bien distingue; which means, that he was 
slight, pale, well-dressed, and that his manners united much 
grace with more nonchalance. 

The essence of Mr.'Trevyllian's existence belonged to a 
highly polished state of society. His habits, ta^es, opinions, 
feelings; were all artificial, and in this consisted his most 
striiiing peculiarity ; for it was singular how a character, 
which was so much an acquired one, could yet be so ori- 
ginal. He possessed great knowledge, both that acquired 
from books — for he had read largely, — and that acquired 
from observation — for he had seen much of society. His 
reasoning, rather than his imaginative faculties were deve- 
loped. He soon exhausted pleasure, and then reasoned 
Upon it : he soon exhausted it, because he wanted that co*> 
louring enthusiasm which creates qiore than half of what it 
enjoys ; and he reasoned upon it, because his activity of 
mind, not having been employed on fancies, remained 
entire for realities. 

His perception of the ridiculoiia wis as keen as it was in- 
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▼estigating. He set forth absurdity^ cause and effect ; and 
the absurdity grew doubly absurd from having its motive 
placed by its side. He possessed self-appreciation rather 
than vanity ; he was too suspicious to be vain. Vanity seeks 
for, and believes in praise ; he would certainly have doubted 
the motive or the sincerity of the praise he was offered — 
and disbelief takes refuge in disdain. 

It may be questioned whether he was generally popular. 
There were two reasons against it : first, he was not always 
understood — and Vhatever people in general do not under- 
stand, they are always prepared to dislike ; the incomprehen- 
sible is always the obnoxious. Secondly, he often and openly 
expressed his contempt of the selfishness, meanness, and little- 
ness that enter so largely into the composition of the present: 
now, a general compliment is utterly thrown away, but a ge- 
neral affront every one individualises. Yet no person could 
be more delightful in conversation : it was amusementy.to 
whose service various powers paid tribute ; there was ob- 
servation, thought, mirth, and invention. Mr. Trevyllian 
was witty, though certainly not what is so often called wit: 
he made no puns — ^he gave no nicknames — and was not 
particularly ill-natured. 

One sweeping censure, in passing, on our now-a-days 
style of conversation. Its Scylln of sarcasm, its Charybdis 
of insincerity, which, one or other, bid fair to engulf its all 
of originality or interest. Ridicule is suspended, like the 
sword of Damocles, in every drawing-room — but, unlike 
that sword, is over every head : hence, every one goes 
into society with the armour of indifi'erence, or the mantle 
of deceit. None say either what they think or what they 
feel. We are the Chinese of conversation ; and, day bjr 
day, the circle grows less and less. A fiippant, vapid dis- 
course, personal in all its bearings, in which " who peppers 
the highest is surest to \)lease," and from which all intellec- 
tual subjects are carefully excluded — who shall deny, that if 
dialogues of the living were now to be written, such would 
be the chief materiel ? 

Books, works of art, the noble statue, the glorious picture, 
how rarely are any of these the subjects of conversation ? 
Few venture to speak on any topic that really interests 
them, fot fear they should be led avfay by the warmth of 
speaking, and, by sa3ang more than they intended, lay 
themselves open to the sarcasm which lies, like an Indian 
in ambush, ready to spring forth the moment the victim k off 
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his guard. Take one instance amAng many. Beyond ther 
general coarse and false eompliment which it is held neces- 
sary tp address with a popular author, and which is repaid 
by an affected and absurd indifference, what vein of conversa- 
tion is afterwards started? Assuredly something which inte- 
rests neither: the mind of the one receives no impressions — 
that of the other puts forth no powers. The natural face may 
be a thousand times more attractive, still a mask must be 
worn. No one has courage to be himself. We look upon 
others, and our eyes reflect back their images. It is the 
same with the mind. Even thus in society do we mirror 
the likeness of others. All originality being destroyed, our 
.natural craving for variety asks some stimulant, and we are 
obliged to relieve the insipidity by bitters and acids. Who 
would dare to be eloquent in the face of a sneer? or who 
express a sentiment which would instantly be turned to 
shame and laughter ? Ridicule is the dry-rot of society. 

But to return to Mr. Trevyllian. Though more original, 
it is not to be supposed he wa's more natural than people 
in general. On the contrary, his character was essentially 
artificial — the work of man's hand — one that belonged to 
society and education. Ilis manners^ and opinions were 
equally polished. His reading had been extensive — so had 
his observation ; but both his reading and his observation 
had a worldly cast. As to feeling, he had as much as most, 
have, perhaps more — though generally people have more 
than they get credit for ; but he had no sentiment. Senti- 
ment,by the by, is one of thdse ill-used words, which, fcom 
being often misemployed, require a definition when pro- 
perly applied. Sentiment is the poetry of feeling. Feel- 
ing weeps over the grave of the beloved^ — sentiment weeps 
and plants the early flower and the green tree, to weep too. 
The truth is, Mr. Trevyllian was deficient in one faculty— 
that of the imagination. 

*' A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
But it was nothing more." 

He would have said, " Why what should it be but a simple 
and pretty flower?" Now, an imaginative individual finds 
out likenesses to human thoughts, connects its soon perish- 
ing with the speedy decay of hopes that open when the 
heart has a spring like the year ^ or some ioved face has 
Vol. I.— 21. 
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left on it the memory of its smile, and hence its green birth 
is ** a divinely haunted place.'* 

The same lights and shadows which imagination flings 
over the primrose, it flings also over every other reality in 
life ; and it may be doubted whether these were not " hid- 
den mysteries " to Mr. Trevyllian. He was luxurious in 
his habits, and fastidious in his tastes, upon principle. He 
held that enjoyment was a duty owed to yourself. It may 
be questioned whether making pleasure a duty will add 
either to its flavour or its longevity. However, he was 
an alchemist of happiness, and considered a delight an ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Trevyllian aflected la gastronomie : he studied it as 
a science ; thus vanity assisted luxury — for what professor 
of any science but has the pride of art? Nothing could be 
more eloquent than his disdain — unless it were his pity for 
the uncultivated palates that rejoiced in tender beefsteaks — 
mouths that champed at raw celery like horses at a bit — 
people who simply boiled their pease, and ate apples and 
pears, or, as he sweepingly phrased it, *' other crude vege- 
tebles." 

Dinner arrived, and with it soup, salmon, and silence. 
A person who talks at the commencement of the course 
must either have no feelings of his own, or no regard for 
those of others. At length light observations leaped up 
on the sunny tides of the French wines, and the more 
solid remark might be supposed to come with the sherry, 
bringing with it something of the gravity of its native 
Spain ; while the wisdom floated in with the Madiera, 
which, having been twice round the world, must have ac- 
quired some experience by the way. Conversation com- 
menced by Lady Mandeville's refusing some lampreys^ — a 
dish, en passant, greatly resembling stewed adders. 

Mr, Trevyllian, — *'^'hat! a negative? Ah, you ladies 
terribly neglect the sources of happiness ! But you have 
so many within yourselves, that you may well slight some 
of those to which our unfortunate sex is obliged to have 
recourse." 

Lady Mandeville. — "What! still retaining your Upto* 
plan visions of female felicity ? To talk of our happiness I — 
ours, the ill-used and oppressed ! You remind me of the 
ancient tyrant, who, seeing his slaves sink under the weight 
of their chains, said, ' D^ look at the indoleni repotd of 
those people !' " • 
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Mr. Trevyllian,'^^*^ You take white sauce, Miss Arundel ? 
I was sure you would. That preference of white sauce to 
brown is a singular proof of female inferiority." 

Lord Mandeville. — "Inferiority ! I thought Mr. Trevyl- 
lian, you had been a devout believer in the perfection of 
the fairer world." 

Mr. Trevyllian.-^^*^ And so I am. I quite agree with the 
eastern sage who said, * the rose was made from what was 
left of woman at the creation.' I do not conceive that 
their excellence is mitch impaired by this neglect of men- 
tal cultivation." 

Lady Mandeville, — " Nay, now, you do not rank gastro 
nomy among the sciences born ' of the immortal mind V " 

Mr. Trevylliane. — *' Indeed I do, and as one of the high- 
est and most influential. There are three things the wise 
man sedulously cultivates — his intellect, his affections, and 
his pleasures. Who will deny how much it brightens the 
intellect? When does the mind put forth its powers? when 
are the stores of memory unlocked? when does wit 'flash 
from fluent lips?' — when but afte^ a good dinner? Who 
will deny its influence on the affections ? ^ Half our frienTls 
are born of turbots and truffles. What is modern attach- 
ment but an exhalation from a soup or a salmi? And as to 
its pleasure, I appeal to each one's experience — only that 
the truth of experience is so difficult to attain. It is one of 
those singular prejudices with which human nature delights 
to contradict itself, that while we readily admit the enjoy- 
ment given by the fair objects which delight our sense of- 
seeing — the fragrant odours wliich 'delight our sense of 
smelling— we should deny that given by the exquisite fla- 
vours wfiich delight our sense of tasting." 

Mr. Morland. — " The rights of the mouth are as little un- 
derstood as those of the people. There is a great deal of 
natural incapacity in the world." 

Edward Lorraine. — " There still remains in us so much 
of the heavy clay of which we were originally com- 
pounded. We are ourselves the stumbling-blocks in the 
way of our happiness. Place a common individual — by 
common, I mean with the common share of stupidity, cus- 
tom, and discontent— place him in the garden of Eden, 
and he would not find it out unless he were told, and when 
told, he would not believe it." 

Lard MandeviUe.'-^*^ We soon live past tba agit of appro* 
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eiaUoD ; and on common minds first impressions are indeli- 
Jble, because they are not the result of reflection but of habit.'^ 

Mr. Morland.-^^^ It is very difficult to persuade people 
to be happy in any fietshion but their own. We run after ' 
novelty in little things-^we shrink from it in great. We 
make the yoke of circumstance a thousand times heavier^ 
by so unwillingly accommodating ourselves to the inevi- 
table." 

Mr, Trevyllian,'^^^ Herein, Lady Mandeville, is the su. 
periority of your sex so manifest. Women bend to cir* 
cumstances so easily and so gracefully." 

Lady Mandevilh, — " Because we are so early taught to , 
yield to strong necessity. TJiey ^hQ ai^ npyejp accustc^e^ t- ^ 
to have^a yfill of thpir ^wn, rarely t^ink of oppositiqn r* \o/../i 

*• We do content ourselves with discontent.*" ■ * .*,-J**^ < 

Mr, Trevyllian, — " Discontent for what ? — because, how- - 
ever harsh or rough may be the ways of life, the fairest and ' v 
smoothest are reserved for you. Ours is the fever of poli* 
tics, the weariness of business, the bitterness of contention : 
while to you is left the quiet of home, where you rule — or 
the gaiety of amusement where you conquer." 

Lady Mandeville.'—^^Thia is truly a man's logic, * making 
the worse appear the better reason.' " 

Mr, Trevyllian. — "Then look at the fund of good spirits 
you possess. Take, for example, a wet day, such as such as 
this has been. Debarred from the air and exercise, we have 
wandered from room to room in gloomy silence, or in sad 
discourse — our health and our vivacityJ[equaUy impaired ; 
while you were as bouyant in step, as bright in eye, and as 
gay in words as if the sun had been shining. Nay, I even 
heard you laugh — laugh during an east wind !— let no 
woman talk of her evil fate after that.'^ 

Lady Mandeville— ^^ I may be silenced, but am not con- 
vinced. Power, wealthy and love, are not these the great 
enjoyments in life, and have you not retained these to your- 
selves ? The power you have arrogated — the wealth you 
have engrossed — and of love you have only left us its con^ 
atancy and its sorrow." 

Mr. Trevyllian. — "Too many charges at once. I will 
reply to the last first ; indeed, that will be an answer to all 
— for through love our power is at your feet* and our wealth, 
is in your hands. As for constancy, it is the veriest fabe- 
hood poet or novelist ever inventedi either to heighten Ok 
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sentiment or turn a phrase, when he ascrihed it as the es- 
pecial merit of your sex. We are a thousand times more 
constant. ^ woman has so many things tfiat, divide her 
heart with her lover. Alas ! the diamonds- we give are our 
rivals — they take up the thoughts we want to engross. 
Then the horror to think how soon the affection inspired 
by oneself is merged in that inspired by your children ! 
The husband dies — the wife piously submits to the Divine 
will— Providence supports her wonderfully through it — her 
child dies of the measles or hooping-cough-*-and the mother 
goes to Hastings and dies too." 

Lord Mandeville, — ** What is the reason that many die of 
the loss of a beloved object before marriage, but never after ? 
The lover cannot survive the mistress, nor the mistress the 
lover : but the husband or the wife survive each other to a 
good old age." . 

Mr. Trevyllian, — "Curiosity is its own suicide ; ana what 
is love but curiosity ? Marriage enables us to make proof of 
the happiness which was but an idea before. With love, 
knowledge is destruction ; and as for the individuals, who 
can expect them to die of a disease that is extinct?" 

Edward Lorraine,-"^* No sin in love is so great as incon- 
stancy, because it unidealises it. The crime of sacrilege is 
not in the mere theft of the golden images from the high 
places — it is in afterwards applying, them to base and com- 
mon uses. Love and faith both require the ideal to make 
them holy." 

Lady Mandeville {whispering Edward). — " We never 
understand the full heinousness of a crime unless we com- 
mit it." 

Mr. Trevyllian.— ^^* There is something- absurd in vowing 
constancy in love. Love depends on impulses and impres- 
sions: now, over neither pf these have we any control. The 
only security is, that we soon exhaust our impulses, and 
grow callous to impressions ; and the attachment.has then 
become a habit, whose chains are, of all others, the most 
difficult to break." 

Edward Lorraine — 

** And custom lie upon you with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life." 

Mr, Trevyllian, — "Some author or other well defines 
love to be *an egotism in two persons;' and I recollect 
three lines which contain the whole essence of love-making :^ 

2P . 
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* O moi que j'adorei. 
O toi qui m'adore, 
O nous que nous njouii adoroni.!' " 

Mr. Morland.^^*^ In this exaltation of constancy there 19 
something of that self-deception which attends all our ima- 
ginings of every species of virtue. We make them so 
beautifully perfect, to serve as an excuse for not attaining 
thereunto. * Perfection was not made for man.' " 

Mr, Trevyllian.-^^* Only that truth is like ^e philoso- 
pher's stone, a thing not to be discovered, it were curious 
to observe how practice and theory accord. The omnipo- 
tence and unity of first love are usually and eloquently in- 
sisted upon. No person pleads guilty to more than a 
second, and that only under peculiar circumstances. Now, 
I hold that love affairs in the human heart are like the 
heads ,of the hydra ; cut one off, another springs up in its 
place. First would come passing attractions — innumer- 
able ; then such as a second interview have made matter of 
memory — these would task the calculating boy himself; 
next, such as further, though slight, intercourse has deep- 
ened into a tinge of sentiment — these would require slate 
and pencil to cast up. Again, such as wore the name of 
friendship^-these might be reckoned for as the French 
actress said, upon being asked if she could enumerate her 
adorers : Aisement ; qui ne salt compter jusqu'au mille f 
Encore, attachments thwarted by circumstance, or such as 
died the natural death of absence — these would be not a 
few ; to say nothing of some half-olozen grand passions^** 

Lady MandeviUe, — **^Notir, in spite of your knowledge^ 
of our sex — a knowledge, as I once heard you say, founded 
on much study, and more experience — ^I think you are con- 
founding vanity and love." " 

Mr. Trevyllian. — " I own I see little difference betweea 
them." 

Lady MandeviUe. — ^' On the contrary, I hold that vanity 
is to love what opium is to the constitution,— i-exciting, but 
destroying." 

Edward Lorraine. — " I must own I allow to this ' reli- 
gion of the heart' a more exalted creed than you seem in- 
clined to do. Love is of all others the principle in our 
nature which calls forth 'its higher and its better part.' 
Look at the disinterestedness of love, the sacrifices it even 
•delights in niaking Think bow lightly are all worldly 
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ftdrantages held when thrown into the Mance with affee- 
tion." 
Lady MadevUh.^^ 

'^ Paisqa'4 a peint Didoo 
Virgile avait aim^." 

Mr, Trevyllian.'^** Pardon : Mr. Lorraine is under the 
influence of hope, not memory : he paints the passion he 
expects to inspire." 

Mr» Morland, — ^" What an interesting subject for con- 
versation are these varieties of la peUe passion / Sentiment 
meets with a deal of sympathy.'* 

Lady MandevUle. — *' As far as words go." 
' Mr» TrevylKan. — "Does' sympathy often go much fur- 
ther?" • 

Mr. Morland,""*^ Look at the daily papers : to what elo* 
quence do they attain when an affair of the heart becomes 
an affair of the police !" 

Mr, Trevyllian. — " My way hither lay through the county 
town, where I stopped to take ' mine ease at mine inn,' of 
which I soon grew tired enough. One does many rash 
things from idleness. The assizes were being held, and I 
demolished a fragment of our great enemy. Time, in court. 
The case being tried was what is called, par distinction, an 
interesting case. A man, in the desperation of a refusal 
(common people take those things strangely to heart), had 
stabbed the obdurate fair one with his knife. She was her- 
self the prosecutrix. The counsel denounced the crime: ^ 
he should have denounced the criminal's taste. As the (^ . 
evidence proceeded, one thing was in his favour— that, after * 
stabbing the woman, he ran and fetched the doctor: 'a 
manifest proof,' as the judge observed, * of his good heart.' 
Well, the jury could not agrete, and accordingly were shut 
up to their dinnerless discussion— a method of proceeding, 
by the by, enough to produce affectionate unanimity between 
the rival queens themselves. When— 

* Hark ! there are murmurs in the crowded haU ! > 
A sound — a voice — a skriek — a fearful call V 

m 

The prisoner had hurried verdict and catastrophe— he had 
stabbed himself. Heavens ! the sympathy he excited ! 
* Such strong feelings'—' ruin of his happiness'— * blighted 
affections'— in short, there was not a man in the court who 
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would not have Mked bim to dinner, nor i^ wonum wh^ *| 
would not have married him." 

Edward Lorraine,— 

•' _ I 

** An equal gympathy they both confetoed." 

Lady MandeviHe. — '< An equal sympathy do you call it? 
Come, Emily, we must teach, them to value us higher-^we 
mast leave them, that ' distance may lend enchantment to 
the view."* 
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RiTCHii, Btq. 

ROMANCE of HI8TQEY. Btaih. 
In 9 Toll. ISmo. By Don T. Da 

TaUKBA. 

ROMANCE OF HIRTORY. Italv> 
In 2 Toll. ISmo. By Cbablbs 

THE INCOGNITO ; or, 81N8 AND 
PECCADILLOES. ANotoI. By 
Iho Aatlkor of ** Romance of His- 
tory— Spain,** **'ni« CastOian^^Ac 

THE TALBA. ANotoI. ByMra. 
Brat, Author of ** Tbe Wliilo 
Hooda," "The Protestant," 4tc. 

WAVERLKY; OR, TIS SIXTY 
YEARS SINCE. ANoTel. In 3 
Tola. 12mo. RoTiaed, corrected, 
4U)d enlarged by the Author. 

BE LISLE. ANoTeL S Tola. ISmo 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; or, THE 
FAIR MAID OF PERTH. By 
the Aathor of '' WaTeriey." In S 
Tola. 12nio. 

THE DOOM OF DEV0R60IL ; 
and AUCHINDRANE. By the 
Aathor of " Waverley." 13roo. 

ALMACK'S REVISITED : or, HER- 
BERT MILTON. A Norel. In 
8 vols. ISmo. 

YESTERDAY IN IRELAND. A 
Novel. In 2 vola. 12mo. 

WALDEGRAVE. A Novel. In % 
vols. 12niew 

THE ADVENTURES -of a KING'S 
PAGE. A NoTel. 2 Tola. 12nio. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a 
Country Schoolmaster. 12mo. 

SEPARATION. ANoTel. By La- 
dy CnARLuTTK BuRT, Author of 
" Flirtation." In 2 toIs. 12mo. 

THE EXCLUSIVES. ANoTel. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAI- 
' LOR IX DALKEITH. 12roo. 

THE IX)STHEIR: and THE PRE- 
DICTION. A Novel. In 2 vols. 

THE SUBALTERN'S LOG-BOOK. 
A Novel. In 2 vols.^l2nio. 

FOSCARINI. A Novel. In 2 vols. 

HAJJI BABA A Novel. In 2 vols. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACE- 
TIOUS AND FANCIFUL, 12mo. 

APICIAN MORSELS. A Coniieai 
Work. WithCttia. 12mo. 



In 2 



STORIES OF A BRIDE. 
Tola. 1900. 

THE SCHOOL OP PABHION. A 
Novel. In 9 Tola. ISme. 

RYBRENT DE CRUCB. ANotsI. 
In 9 Tola. 19me. 

THE ENGUSH AT HOME. A 

Novel. In 9 vcria. 13mo. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTA- 
GENETS. An Historical Ro- 
mance. In 9 Tols. 12bm>. 

TALES OF MILITARY UFE. la 
9 Tols. 19mo. By the Amhor of 
"The MiUtaiy Sketcb-Book." 

8TRATTON HILf .. AlUeoTthe 
CiTil Wars. In 9 toIs. 12mo. 

PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A COR- 
NET. ANoTcL In 2 Tola. 12mo. 

PRIVATE UFE. A NoTeL In S 
Tols.l2mo. 

TALES OF THE WEST. 2 vols. 
12nia 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. By 
T. C. Grattan, Esq. 2Tols.l2mo. , 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP- 
WRECK, dec. Edited hy Miss 
Jane Porter. In S vola. 12mo. 

In Press, 

HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY— 
Of this work, which is intended to 
combine the two objects of instruc- 
tion and amusement, eomprising 
as much entertaining matter as 
can be given along with useAil 
knowledge, several volumes are 
already publisbed. 

THE LIBRARY OF SELECT 
NOVELS— which will embrace uo 
works but such as have received 
the impress of general appro- 
bation, or have been written by 
authors of established character. 
Several volumes are now pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY— Beiiif se- 

Ifcctions (torn popular atandard 
Dramatic writers ; illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, and adapted 
to Family reading, by the omis- 
sion of all exceptionable passages. 
Several volumes are already pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY ; 
or Engli^ tranalationa of tbe 
most Taluable Greek and L«tin 
Classics. Several volumes are 
now published. See Catidogue. 
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